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Can understand with ease virtually everything heard or read. Can 
summarise information from different spoken and written sources, 
reconstructing arguments and accounts in a coherent presentation. 

Can express him/herself spontaneously, very fluently and precisely, 
differentiating finer shades of meaning even in more complex situations. 


Can understand a wide range of demanding, longer texts, and recognise 
implicit meaning. Can express him/herself fluently and spontaneously 
without much obvious searching for expressions. Can use language 
flexibly and effectively for social, academic and professional purposes. 

Can produce clear, well-structured, detailed text on complex subjects, 
showing controlled use of organisational patterns, connectors and 
cohesive devices. 

Can understand the main ideas of complex text on both concrete 
and abstract topics, including technical discussions in his/her field of 
specialisation. Can interact with a degree of fluency and spontaneity that 
makes regular interaction with native speakers quite possible without 
strain for either party. Can produce clear, detailed text on a wide range of 
subjects and explain a viewpoint on a topical issue giving the advantages 
and disadvantages of various options. 

Can understand the main points of clear standard input on familiar 
matters regularly encountered in work, school, leisure, etc. Can deal 
with most situations likely to arise whilst travelling in an area where the 
language is spoken. Can produce simple connected text on topics which 
are familiar or of personal interest. Can describe experiences and events, 
dreams, hopes and ambitions and briefly give reasons and explanations 
for opinions and plans. 

Can understand sentences and frequently used expressions related to 
areas of most immediate relevance (e.g. very basic personal and family 
information, shopping, local geography, employment). Can communicate 
in simple and routine tasks requiring a simple and direct exchange of 
information on familiar and routine matters. Can describe in simple terms 
aspects of his/her background, immediate environment and matters in 
areas of immediate need. 

Can understand and use famili r everyday expressions and very basic 
phrases aimed at the satisfaction of needs of a concrete type. Can 
introduce him/herself and others and can ask and answer questions 
about personal details such as where he/she lives, people he/she knows 
and things he/she has. Can interact in a simple way provided the other 
person talks slowly and clearly and is prepared to help. 
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|: Urdu,® natio^ language of Pakistan, and, in India, 

of Jammu and Kashmir, is widely 
spoken in the subcontinent and also functions as a 
convenient means of communication among Indians 
and Pakistanis in the diaspora. Urdu first developed 
in and around Delhi after the Muslim conquests of 
India in the 13th century ad. It is written in an adapted 
form of the Arabic script and has acquired a large part 
of its vocabulary from Persian, which for a long time 
remained the language of the royal courts. Linguistically, 
it belongs to the Indo-European family and is thus 
related to English and many other European languages. 
Its literature goes back to the end of the 15th century ad 
and its poetry, in particular, has always been popular. 
Indeed, many'Bollywood'film songs reflect the long 
poetic tradition of Urdu and some of the best known 
lyrics have been composed by famous Urdu poets. 



Grammatically, Urdu is identical to Hindi and 
at the spoken level they are mutually intelligible. 

When you have learnt Urdu, you will have no trouble 
in communicating with Hindi speakers. The obvious 
difference between Urdu and Hindi is the script - Urdu 
employs the Arabic alphabet and Hindi the distinctive 
devanagari script in which Sanskrit, the classical 
language of India, was written. Hindi draws much of its 
technical vocabulary from Sanskrit, while Urdu retains 
its vast stock of Arabic and Persian words that entered 
the language several centuries ago. It is here that Hindi 
and Urdu mainly diverge. 

The grammar and structure of Urdu will appear 
familiar to those who have learnt other European 
languages. Like French, for example, it has two genders 
and a similar range of verbal tenses and moods. One 
consolation is that Urdu, unlike French 
hardly any irregular verbs! 
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, f — Ojjfy got five minutes? 

" Urdu is universally regarded as ‘sweet’ ( shirin ). This 
has notmng to do with its phonetics, but is rather due to the beauty of its 
love poetry, which still forms the basis of the songs that are an obligatory 
component of popular ‘Bollywood’ films. In the past Urdu was cultivated by 
the royal courts of the later Mughals, some of whose rulers proved themselves 
to be talented Urdu poets. Later it was fostered by the British, who called 
the language ‘Hindustani’ (‘Indian’) and employed it as a major tool in their 
administration. 


Urdu belongs to the Indo-European family of languages and it is thus related 
to English and many other European languages, with which it shares many 
grammatical and structural elements. This, of course, makes Urdu much 
easier to learn than, say, Arabic or Chinese, the structure and syntax of which 
appear quite unfamiliar to English speakers. 

Urdu first developed in the areas around Delhi, which became the capital 
of the Muslim Sultans, who began their conquest of India at the start of the 
13th century ad. The Delhi Sultans spoke a form of Turkish as their mother 
tongue, but for their literature and administration they chose Persian, which 
by that time had become the undisputed language of polite society and belles 
lettres. The vernacular Indian languages very rapidly acquired a vast stock of 
Persian vocabulary, but retained their ‘Indian’ grammatical base. Here there 
is an obvious parallel with English, which, after the Norman conquests, was 
enriched by words borrowed directly from French. 

During the period of the Sultanate, which held power for over two centuries 
until the coming of the Mughals in 1523 ad, the language of Delhi developed 
into a convenient means of communication with those who were unable 
to understand Persian, the language of the court. Muslim missionaries (the 
intrepid Sufis) travelled far and wide to preach the message of Islam and in 
doing so transmitted the language of Delhi, at that time generally styled 
‘Hindi’ (the Persian word for ‘Indian’) as far afield as Bengal, Gujarat and 


the Deccan plateau in the south. In Delhi, it acquired the name of khari boli 
‘the upright speech’, and later came to be known as Urdu (a Turkish word 
for ‘army camp’) taken from the name of the Imperial Barracks, known in 
Persian as Urdu-e Mu’alla ‘the Exalted Camp’, where it functioned as an 
important link language. Even today Urdu has the same role in the whole of 
the subcontinent. 

In spite of the fact that, in India, Urdu now takes second place to Hindi, 
the ‘official’ language of the Union, at the spoken level, at least, it can be 
understood almost everywhere and is still the preferred language of the film 
industry. 

For English speakers, Urdu presents few difficulties and one of its greatest 
virtues is that, like English, the spoken and written languages are practically 
the same. Since, also like English, Urdu has always been a language of mass 
communication, it has virtually no dialects. Regional variants differ from 
each other only in terms of ‘accent’ in much the same way as northern and 
southern English. 

The version of the Arabic script used for writing Urdu does, however, 
cause initial problems, since it does not indicate vowels. For this reason, 
an accompanying romanized transcription is employed in Complete Urdu 
to ensure correct pronunciation. Spelling, which is almost as illogical as 
English, needs to be given special care. Urdu speakers are inordinately proud 
of their script and calligraphy is still a highly prized form of art. Incorrect 
spelling is regarded as a social failing! 
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Introduction 


Urdu, the official language of Pakistan and one of the 15 officially 
recognized languages of India, is spoken as a mother tongue by an estimated 
50 million people. To this we may add the millions of people both inside and 
outside the subcontinent who use Urdu in addition to their own language 
as a primary means of spoken and written communication. Like its sister’, 
Hindi, Urdu came into being in Delhi and its surrounding areas as the result 
of the Muslim conquests of India in the nth and 12 th centuries ad. The 
Persian- and Turkish-speaking invaders adopted the language of the capital 
to communicate with the local inhabitants and quickly added a vast stock 
of Persian (and through Persian, Arabic) words to its vocabulary. At first 
the Muslim rulers referred to this growing language simply as ‘Hindi’, i.e. 
‘Indian’. Much later it acquired the name ‘Urdu’, a Turkish word meaning 
‘barracks’ from the area of Old Delhi with which it was closely associated - 
the Urdu-e Mu'alia ‘the Exalted Royal Army Camp’. In English, we find the 
word ‘Urdu’ as ‘horde’, the armies of Genghis Khan and the Mongols. 

By the end of the 16th century, Urdu written in a modified form of the 
Arabic alphabet, with an ever increasing number of Arabic and Persian 
loanwords, became a flourishing literary language and over the last three 
centuries has been the major vehicle for the literature of the Muslims of the 
subcontinent. From the beginning Urdu functioned as a convenient lingua 
franca and was not linked to any one geographical area, so its appeal became 
universal and it was much favoured by the British, who often referred to it 
as ‘Hindustani’ (‘Indian’). Although it is fair to say that the language is now 
mainly connected with the Muslims of the subcontinent, its literature also 
boasts a number of prominent Hindu and Sikh writers. After Partition in 
1947, Pakistan chose Urdu for the national or official language. 

Wherever they have migrated, Urdu speakers have taken their language and 
culture with them. In parts of East Africa, the Persian Gulf and, of course, 
Britain and the USA, Urdu still maintains its role as a major means of general 
communication. 

At the basic, conversational level, Urdu and Hindi are virtually identical, 
differing from each other in script, technical and literary vocabulary and, 
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of course, cultural background. The debate about whether one is speaking 
Hindi or Urdu is endless and fraught with subtle problems. Suffice it to say 
that if you chat in Urdu to a Hindi speaker, he will naturally assume you are 
speaking Hindi and vice versa. 

Urdu belongs to the Indo-European family of languages and is ultimately 
related to English and many other European languages, with which you will 
find it has much in common. Like English, French and German, it has the 
familiar patterns of nouns, verbs, gender, case, etc. It is a very regular, but 
at the same time an extremely precise language, making clear distinctions 
in its pronouns between people of lower and higher orders and in its verbs 
between what happens now and what happens generally. Because it is 
written in a script that does not employ vowels and which, like English, has 
a number of letters used to represent the same sound, spelling is something 
that requires constant attention. 


How to use this book 

First, you must thoroughly master the script, which is introduced gradually 
in the first section. At the same time, you should make sure that you fully 
understand the system of phonetic transcription used throughout to indicate 
correct pronunciation. The dialogues of the first five units are fully transcribed, 
as are all new words and phrases in the following units. Examples of the 
Urdu script, often beautifully written, can often be found outside Indian and 
Pakistani restaurants and shops in almost any town in Britain and the USA. 
Practise your reading skills by trying to decipher them as you pass. 

Each unit contains two or three dialogues composed in practical, everyday 
Urdu. From the outset care has been taken to give you practice in the ‘polite’ 
style of speaking, which is characteristic of Urdu. Literal translations of 
many polite phrases may sometimes seem a little quaint, but in Urdu such 
expressions are part of ordinary speech. 

First, try to understand each dialogue by reading and listening to the 
recording in conjunction with the vocabulary that follows. 

Only then should you have recourse to the transliterated and translated 
versions provided. When you have finished a unit, it is a good idea to read 
the dialogues out loud to yourself. The more you can commit to memory, 
the easier it will be to speak without hesitation. 
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The spelling and grammar notes in each unit relate directly to the new 
material contained in the dialogues. They also contain a certain number of 
additional words and expressions that will be of use. The precision of Urdu 
means that grammar should be mastered as thoroughly as the vocabulary. 
You will find that committing very logical rules to memory will pay great 
dividends in the future. 

The exercises within and at the end of the units are of a practical nature 
and will help you check your progress. For those who wish to learn how to 
compose Urdu, some English-Urdu translation exercises are also included. 

It goes without saying that you should make sure you have completely 
mastered one unit before going on to the next. When testing yourself on 
vocabulary, it is a good idea to proceed from the English side of the list to 
the Urdu. If you know the Urdu word for ‘book’, you will naturally know the 
meaning of the Urdu word in English! 

Because of the somewhat illogical nature of the Urdu counting system, 
the numbers have been given in an appendix. Whatever your purpose in 
learning Urdu, numbers will always be essential and, once learnt, should be 
constandy practised. 

The English translations of the dialogues in the first five units deliberately 
follow the Urdu as closely as possible, at the expense of making the English 
seem a little stilted. Once you have been through the dialogue, it would be 
good practice to recast the translation into a more idiomatic style. 
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Reading and writing Urdu 


The Urdu alphabet 

Urdu is written in an adapted form of the script which was fust used to write 
Arabic in the 6 th and 7 th centuries ad. During the 8 th century the Persians began 
to use the Arabic script for their own language, adding a few extra letters for 
sounds which did not occur in Arabic. After the izth century the Central Asian 
invaders of India, who had already adopted the Arabic script for writing Turkish, 
used it to write the language of Delhi, which eventually became modem Urdu. 

The Arabic script, like that of Hebrew, is written from right to left, the 
opposite direction from English: 

The script is cursive, that is, most of the letters join each other, and cannot 
be ‘printed’ separately. There are no capital letters and for the most part 
only consonants are written. Although there are special signs for indicating 
vowles these are rarely used. Since there is no way of telling which vowels 
are to be employed, each word has to be learnt with its pronunciation. This 
is indicated in simple phonetic transcription in the book. In the vocabulary 
sections each word will be noted thus: 


Unluacript 

m ^ — Aim 1 w ■ 1 a in 2 am ^ 

nniiKCuc tnaacnjmoa 

Meaning 

YT 

sabab 

cause 

£ 

kalkatta 

Calcutta 


Many letters of the alphabet have the same shape, and are differentiated from 
one another by the arrangement of dots which may be written either above or 
below the letter. Reading from right to left, compare the following basic shapes: 


s 


Y 

P 


b 


The dots play a crucial role and must never be left out. 
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There are two major styles of printed script, both of which follow handwriting 
very closely. The first is known as naskh (the Arabic word for ‘writing’). This 
is used for typing Arabic and Persian, but has never been popular with Urdu 
speakers. The second is known as nasta’liq (literally ‘hanging naskh'), an 
ornate, sloping version of the script, developed in Persia and India during 
the Middle Ages. This is the style preferred for Urdu. At its best, nasta’liq 
possesses great natural beauty, and for this reason Urdu speakers have always 
resisted the more commonplace naskh. There is not a vast difference between 
the two styles, although this may not seem the case at first sight. 

Brief examples of verses written in naskh and nasta’liq respectively are as follows: 

«>■» <=* <>•> o'M- ^ os 

j IS (jlijit 

Cy+Ji ^ u>* ^ USO¬ 

V'S J ' 1 * 8 .£*-• ^jS^jU^ 

gS. jji. y 

j!f Jlf /4 S <z~ 3' if 

Irlf c^ <c- Irf o's\*f vsJ»> S£ 

if if/i L~ jZ it * jZ [?) \£ ^ 

ifu s <L jt ji) z jH Uj S d* 

>s4 * S f £ l ’{ f 3\ Jl 

d z \j£ z £3 £ /t 3 

Since the Urdu alphabet is cursive, most letters have four forms: independent 
(the letter written in its full form, standing alone): initial (the letter coming 
at the beginning of a word; medial (the letter in the middle of a word); final 
(the letter at the end of a word). This can be demonstrated with the Urdu 
letter £ z, which starting from right to left is joined thus: 

£0 £ *- 

Jt is independent; J> is initial; jit is medial; 0/ is final. 

Some sounds are represented by more than one letter of the alphabet. For 
example, the sound z is represented by four letters: 

i ; j a 
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The Urdu alphabet has 35 letters, plus a number of signs that are written 
above the letters to indicate the doubling of a consonant, the absence of a 
vowel, a break in the middle of a word, etc. 

Most letters fall into sets of the same basic pattern of shapes, members of the set 
being distinguished from one another only by the dots written above or below 
the basic shapes. For example, the basic shapes w and b have in their sets: 

b b j 

p b c 

t b b 

t. b * 

s 

Vowels may be indicated by a sign written either over or under the letter: 

jL. a ~7~ i JL u 

or by one of the consonants that, in certain circumstances, also function as 
vowel markers. The use of three vowel signs is very restricted and is usually 
only found in dictionaries, where exact pronunciation needs to be indicated. 
Otherwise vowel signs are hardly ever used. 


Transcription 

As we can never ascertain the correct pronunciation of an Urdu word from 
the way in which it is written, it is necessary to transcribe the words into 
‘roman' letters. The simple phonetic transcription used in this book indicates 
as accurately as possible how the Urdu word is pronounced and how the 
letters reflect the sounds. The dialogues in the first five units are transcribed 
in full. Thereafter transcription is only used where absolutely necessary. 

The following features of the transcription should be carefully noted: 

A line written over a vowel indicates that it is ‘long’: 

tab ‘then short a which sounds like the u in English ‘tub’ 

bib ‘gate’ long a which sounds like the a in English ‘barb’ 

kis ‘whom’ short i which sounds like the i in English ‘kiss’ 

sim ‘silver’ long i which sounds like the ee in English ‘seem’ 

pul ‘bridge’ short u which sounds like the u in English ‘pull’ 
kit ‘lane’ long u which sounds like the 00 in English ‘coo’. 
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A dot under the letters t and ^indicates the distinctive ‘Indian’ t and d sounds, 
which are produced by turning back (retroflexing) the tongue onto the roof of 
the mouth. These are known as retroflex sounds and must be distinguished 
from t and d (without a dot), which are produced by putting the tip of the 
tongue behind the top front teeth. These are known as dental sounds. 

Urdu has a set of strongly aspirated consonants, which are produced by 
exerting breath pressure when pronouncing them. In Urdu, the presence 
or absence of aspiration is crucial. For example, Urdu kha (strongly 
aspirated) means ‘eat’; ka (no breathiness) means ‘of’. In our transcription, 
h written after a consonant means that it is aspirated. 

Pay special attention to the letter c which is pronounced like the ch in 
‘church’ but with no breathiness. Its aspirated counterpart ch is like 
English ch but this time with strong aspiration. The Urdu word cde 
‘tea’, sounds like ‘chy (rhyming with ‘by’) with no breath; the word che 
‘six’ sounds like chhay with lots of breath. Always remember that in our 
transcription c is always pronounced ch and never like k. 

The letter x is pronounced like the ch in Scottish loch. 

The letter q is similar to English k but pronounced further towards the 
back of the throat. 

The letter / is pronounced like sh in English ship. 

The letter g is pronounced something like the French r in Paris. The 
Modern Greek g in Georgiou is closer. 

The letter z is pronounced like the si in English television. In fact, the only 
common Urdu word in which it makes an appearance is telivizan. 

The letter h coming after a vowel indicates that the vowel is ‘nasalized’ 
(pronounced through the nose). The final syllable of Urdu kitaboh ‘books’ 
sounds like French bon. 

Other consonants are pronounced in much the same way as their English 
counterparts. 

The table of Urdu sounds that follows shows the traditional order of the alphabet. 
Reading from right to left you will see the independent form of the Urdu letter 
followed by its name, e.g. alif, be, ce, dal like a, b, c, d in English; the symbol 
used in transcription; a rough equivalent of the sound in English (or in one of 
the better known European languages); an Urdu word containing the sound. 

We begin with the vowels, which do not form part of the alphabet as such. 
These are followed by the consonants, several of which (r, s, z, h) have the same 
sound. The letter 'ain will be discussed later. The letter r is a quickly produced 
d sounding something like the tt in the American pronunciation of butter. 
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There are two letters for h\ Is known as bari he ‘big he' and > known as choti 
he ‘little he'. 

« CD I, TR 00:45 


Urdu word 

Sound in 
English (etc.) 

Phonetic 

symbol 

Urdu 

letter 

Vowels 

ab 'now' 

among, but 

a 

1 

ap 'you' 

after, father 

a 

r 

in 'those' 

in, bin 

i 

! 

tin 'three' 

teen 

i 

Jt 

un 'those' 

pull 

u 

» 

1 

upar' upon' 

pool 

u 


ek‘ one' 

(French) 6t6 

e 


fon 'phone' 

(French) beau 

0 

)i 

aisa 'such' 

hen 

ai 

eJi 

aur'and' 

or, because 

au 
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Consonants 

amir ‘rich’ 

(discussed later) 

none 

alif 

bap ‘father’ 

bar 

b 

be 

bhai ‘brother’ 

aspirated b 

bh 

bhe 

par ‘on’ 

unaspirated p 

p 

P‘ 

phal ‘fruit’ 

aspirated p 

ph 

phe 

turn ‘you’ 

dental t 

t 

te 

thd ‘was’ 

aspirated t 

th 

the 

taiksi ‘taxi’ 

retroflex t 

t 

te 

thik ‘allright’ 

aspirated t 

th 

the 

sdbit ‘proved’ 

sing 

s 

se 

jdnd ‘to go’ 

jar 

i 

jim 

jhil ‘lake’ 

aspirated j 

jh 

jhe 

calnd ‘to walk’ 

church 

c 

ce 

chat ‘roof’ 

aspirated c 

ch 

che 

hal ‘condition’ 

hall 

h 

bari he 

xdn ‘Khan’ 

(Scottish) loch 

X 

xe 
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dal ‘lentils’ 

dental d 

d 

dal 

) 

dhul ‘dust’ 

aspirated d 

dh 

dhe 

») 

dak ‘post’ 

retroflex d 

d 

dal 

$ 

dhai ‘2 A' 

aspirated d 

dh 

dhe 

0) 

zard ‘just’ 

ZOO 

z 

zdl 

i 

raja ‘king’ 

(Italian) Roma 

r 

re 

J 

bard ‘big’ 

(American) butter 

r 

re 

j 

barha ‘increased’ 

aspirated r 

rh 

rhe 

b 

zabdn 

ZOO 

z 

z 

J 

telivizan ‘TV’ 

television 

i 

ze 

t 

sal ‘year’ 

seven 

s 

sin 

J 

ser ‘tiger’ 

share 

! 

lin 

J 

sadi ‘century’ 

seven 

s 

svad 

J 

zarur ‘certainly’ 

zoo 

z 

zvdd 

j 

talib ‘student’ 

dental t 

t 

toe 

i 

zalim ‘cruel’ 

ZOO 

z 

zoe 

Jt 

drab ‘Arab’ 

(discussed later) 


'ain 

l 

garib ‘poor’ 

(Greek) Georgiou 

g 

gain 

i 

farsi ‘Persian’ 

farm 

f 

ft 


quran ‘Quran 

back 'k' 

*1 

qdf 

0 

kamd ‘to do’ 

keep 

k 

kdf 

J 

khdtid ‘to eat’ 

aspirated k 

kh 

khe 

/ 

gana ‘to sing’ 

go 

g 

gdf 

J 

ghar ‘house’ 

aspirated g 

g h 

ghe 

/ 

Idhaur ‘Lahore’ 

lamp 

l 

lam 

J 

madras ‘Madras’ 

Madras 

m 

mim 

r 

ndm ‘name’ 

name 

n 

nun 

d 

valid ‘father’ 

between V and 'w 

V 

vdu 

S 

ham ‘we’ 

home 

h 

choti he 

9 

yar ‘friend’ 

yard 

y 

r 

J 


Reading and writing Urdu 

Connectors and non-connectors 

We have seen that the Urdu script is cursive and in both type and handwriting 
most letters are joined to one another from both the front and the back. 
Letters fall into two categories, connectors and non-connectors. 
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Connectors 

These are letters that join from both directions. 

The letter <r' be, b, being a connector has four shapes: 

Final Medial Initial Independent 
V' * i T* 

The initial and medial shapes lose their long ‘flourish’, and the shapes connect 
as follows: 

v* 5 ‘r' b b + b + b 

Non-connectors 

These are letters that cannot be joined to a following letter. The first letter of 
the alphabet I alif, whose function is discussed later in this section, is one 
of these, and has only an independent and a final shape: 

Final Independent 

l I 

[ be + alif BUT wl alif+ be 

Functions of I alif; vowol signs 

We have seen that there are three optional vowel signs, two of which are 
written above another letter, and one which is written below. These are: 

known as zabar, representing the short vowel 'a' 
known as zer, representing the short vowel V 
known as pel, representing the short vowel V. 

These names are Persian, zabar, meaning ‘above’, zer, ‘below’ and pel, 
‘forward’. 

With the letter ' they are written: 

w ba w bi w bu 

y> bab ^ bib v* bub 

When one of the short vowels is required at the beginning of the word, that 
is if we want to write ab, ib or ub, the vowel sign is written over or under t 
alif, one of whose main functions is to ‘carry’ initial vowels. Thus: 

wi ab ib w-t ub 

• • • 

When I ^///follows a letter it represents the long vowel a: 

L ba wl bab U baba 
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When the sign * (known as madd, ‘increasing’) is written over alif T at the 
beginning of a word it represents the long vowel d: 

wt ab 

Usually the signs for the short vowels ‘a, i, u’ are not used. Therefore, unless 
we know beforehand, there is no way in which we can tell whether wl is 
to be pronounced ab, ib or ub. The Urdu word wl ab means ‘now’, but 
there are no words ib and ub, i.e. there is only one way in which wl can be 
pronounced. 

The short vowels are optional, but the sign * madd must never be omitted. 

Letters 1-10 

The first letter,) alif, is a non-connector and has only independent and final 
shapes. Letters 2-6 are connectors and have the basic shape ^ while letters 
7-10 are also connectors with b as the basic shape. 

In the following table, reading from right to left, you will find the 
independent, initial, medial and final shapes of the letters; their ‘phonetic’ 
values; the Urdu name and number of the letter. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

1 

alif 

- 

l 

- 

— 

1 

2 

be 

b 

y 


i 

‘r' 

3 

pe 

P 

V 


J 

9 

r 

4 

te 

t 


> 

J 


5 

te 

t 



* 

J 

k 

6 

se 

5 


Jt 

X 

J 


7 

jlm 

j 



9 m 

b 

8 

ce 

C 

t 

1 

-? 

b 

9 

barihe 

h 

l 

J 

J? 

b 

io 

xe 

X 

l 

J 


l 


Script exercise i 
CD i, TR 2, 

Read the following words, and write them out, omitting the vowel signs, 
zabar, zer and pel, but be sure to write •* madd and all the dots. 

wi ab now but idol 

k r / "“ tab then bap father 
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sdbit 

proved 

‘T* 

jab 

when 


coca 

uncle 

£ 

i a i 

judge 


dp 

you 

ft 

atd 

flour 


bacat 

savings 

1 

pita 

father 


Letters 11-19 

Letters 11-13 have the basic shape > and are non-connectors. Letters 14—17 
have the basic shape j and are also non-connectors. 

It is important to keep the ) set distinct from the slightly similar j set. 

Letters 18-19 are connectors with the basic shape W or alternatively, \f* 
Both shapes are equally common and often alternate with one another in 
the same word. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

11 dal 

d 

> 



) 

12 dal 

d 

X 



> 

J 

13 zal 

z 

X 



j 

14 re 

r 

y 



J 

15 re 

f 

> 



* 

J 

16 ze 

z 

> 



J 

17 ie 

i 

> 



& 

J 

18 sin 

5 

c r 

** 

** 

<s 






lt y 

19 Sin 

S 

& 

L 

* 

** 

J 



J*' 

A 




We now have two letters for the sound z. J zdl and j ze and two for the sound 
s <t> se and W sin. The letters i and only occur in words of Arabic and 
Persian origin and are much less commonly used than j and W. You should, 
of course, make sure that you recognize them. 

The sign 1 sukun 

The sign s written above a letter, known as sukun (an Arabic word meaning 
‘rest’, ‘pause’), indicates the absence of a vowel. 

In the word saxt ‘hard’, the sign 1 shows that no vowel is to be pronounced 
after the letter Is xe. Similarly, is pronounced bahs ‘discussion’,*indicating 
that no vowel is to be pronounced after £/ ban he. Like the vowel signs, 
1 sukun is optional and is rarely used. 
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Script exercise 2 
CDl,TR2,0039 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the vowel signs and 
sukun. 



axir 

finally 

y.j 

zabar 

zabar 

i/i 

us 

that 


sust 

lazy 


bard 

big 

i/> 

das 

ten 

AP 

buxar 

fever 

jy 

saxt 

hard 

Arts 

azdar 

python 


iarab 

wine 


zat 

caste 

i/A 

bariS 

rain 


Letters 20-29 

All these letters are connectors. 

Letters 20 and 21 have the basic shape \J. 

Letters 22 and 23 have the basic shape A. The upright stroke is written 
separately after the oval: t ±. Letters 24 and 25 have the basic shape 6. Note 
that the medial shape has a flat top. 

Letters 26 and 27 are similar in shape, but note that the final and independent 
shape of ihas a flat flourish, while that of ij qaf is circular. 

Letters 28 and 29 resemble one another, but kaftias one sloping stroke at 
the top, while gaf has two. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Intial 

Independent 

20 svad 

s 

iT 



J 

21 zvad 

z 

J* 

J* 

> 

j 

22 toe 

t 

k> 

> 

A 

k 

23 zoe 

z 

1 V 


>' 

k 

24 'ain 

1 

C 


* 

l 

25 gain 

<5 

b 

J* 

> 

l 

26 fe 

f 



J 


27 qaf 

q 

j 

1/ 

J 

0 

28 kaf 

k 

u/ 

V 

r 

J 

29 gaf 

9 

ur 

r 

r 

J 
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We now have more letters representing the sounds t, s and z. J> toe, svdd, 
> zv ad and J? zoe are only used in words of Arabic origin. 

The letter 6 'aln 

In Arabic, the letter 6 din, which we are transcribing asrepresents a rasping 
sound produced at the back of the throat. In Urdu and Persian, the sound is 
ignored, even though the letter is preserved in the spelling of Arabic words 
in which it occurs. In practice, at the begining of a word it functions in the 
same way as I alif, carrying an initial vowel: in Urdu, the word «-</ 'arab 
Arab’ sounds exacdy the same as the word wvl arab ‘necessity’. 

Double consonants - the sign * taSdid 

In Urdu, doubled consonants must be given their full force, as in Italian 
hello, ragazzo or in English bookcase (with a double k sound). 

A doubled consonants may be indicated by writing the sign * taidid 
‘strengthening’ over the letter. 

$ abba ‘daddy’ f sattar seventy 

More often that not, as with vowel signs and sukun, the sign * is not written, 
and you just have to know the word has a double consonant. 

Script exercise 3 
4 * CDi,TRa,00:54 

Read the following word and write them out, omitting the optional signs. 



sahib 

sahib 

u. 

bar} 

garden 

jj* 

zid 

stubbornness 

J 

qaht 

famine 

Jd 

xat 

letter 

?> 

daftar 

office 


'arab 

Arab 

/J 

aksar 

most 


'adat 

habit 

lr/ 

girta 

falls 

ible consonants 




f f 

abba 

daddy 


izzat 

honour 


kuttd 

dog 

iVi 

adda 

office 
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Letters 30-2 


All these letters are connectors. Care should be taken to distinguish initial 
1dm J and medial lam i which join the following letter, from I alif which 
does not. The initial and medial forms of d nun are the same shape as the 
T' set. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

30 lam 

/ 


i 

J 

J 

31 mim 

m 


/ 

* 

f 

32 nun 

n 


0 

X 

J 

d 


d nun and d nun <funna 

The letter d nun represents the sound n: 

dsmdn sky ft band closed 

In final position when U is written without a dot it indicates that the 
preceding vowel is nasalized. This undotted nun is known as nun gunna, 
‘nasalizing’ nun. In transcription, it is written n, with a dot above the «. 

Nasalized vowels are produced by diverting the airstream through the nose. 
French has a number of such vowels which are usually indicated by the letter 
n: bon , elan , rapidement, etc. In Urdu, all vowels can be nasalized. 

The undotted nun can only be used at the end of a word: 

d^ man mother 

0 If jah darling 

If a nasalized vowel occurs in the middle of the word then the normal dotted 
nun must be used, since omitting the dot would make the letter illegible: 

Jtl mdng demand 

Uti tang leg 

J" kaf and ^ gaf followed by lalif and J lam 

When the letters kdf and gaf are followed by alif and 1dm, they have a special 
‘rounded’ shape: { kaf ( gaf Thus: 

if kd of likdr hunting 

('if gam step pukar calling 
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J kal 
j S“ l 


yesterday JP iakl form 

rose J* jangal jungle 


J lam followed by I allf 

Before I alif J 1dm is usually written, lJ Id: 

bW 'ilaj cure t-il) ladna to load 

\J V, gilds glass He bald disaster 

Sometimes, especially in words of Arabic origin, lam-alif is written V Jl, ^1, 
^1 Id is the Arabic word for 'no, not' and is used in many Urdu words as an 
equivalent to the prefix W or ‘in’ in English: 

bH*\l b^*i Id-'ilaj incurable 


Script exercise 4 
CDi,TRa, 01:30 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the optional signs: 


f 

qalam 

pen 

w 

kanta 

fork 

j u 

alag 

separate 

J? 

mulkil 

difficult 


man 

mother 


mumkin 

possible 


larka 

boy 

ills' 

kdld 

black 


makdn 

house 

J 

muhammad 

Muhammad 


Letter 33 > vau 

The letter j vau, which is pronounced something like a cross between English 
V and V, has two (unctions: 

i representing the consonant v 
il representing the three long vowels «, o and au 

Note that, although it is transcribed with two letters, au is a single long 
vowel, something like the oa in English ‘oar’. 

It is a non-connector and has only two shapes. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

33 vau 

v, 0,0, au 

> 

- 

- 

j 
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) vau as the consonant v 



valid 

father 

Jl> 

savdl 

question 


rav 

going 


> vau as a vowel maker 

When the three vowels «, o, au, stand at the beginning of a word, they are 
written with I alif followed by > vau: 


<>' 

upar 

above 


os 

dew 


aur 

and 


In the middle or at the end of a word, they are indicated with > used alone: 

tjjl pura full 

J log people 

lauq keenness 

logo oh people! 

These vowels can be nasalized and at the end of a word this is indicated 
by j followed by U nun gunna: 

karun I may do 

larkoh kd of the boys 

When necessary, the vowels may be indicated more precisely by writting ‘pel 
over the preceding letter for u and writing " zabar over the preceding letter 
for au. 

There is no mark for representing o. 

* * 

S)i upar /jl aur 

pura lauq 

If no sign is used, you may assume that the vowel is o: 
t/il os log 

Again, zabar and pel are rarely used and only when confusion is likely to 
arise. For example, to distinguish between different words: 

jfl or direction js\ aur and 

r su direction sr" so thus r sau hundred 
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Even in this case, where real confusion can arise, the vowel signs are more 
often than not omitted. 

/ xe-vau 

Urdu has a number of very common words of Persian origin which begin 
with xe followed by vdu. If I alif {making the vowel d) follows vdu, the vdu is 
not pronounced. This so-called ‘silent’ vau is written in transcription as ur. 

^1 / xwab dream (pronounced xdb) 

After may indicate the long vowels u, o, au, in the normal way: 

xub good 

ijf xun blood 

>f xod helmet 

—if xauf fear 

But in two very common words, vdu represents the short vowel u: 

if xud self 

3? xui happy 

Script Exercise 5 
■<* CD 1, TR a, 01:55 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the optional signs. 


jjfj 

valid 

father 

>/> 

daur 

period 

jlfl 

y 

itvdr 

Sunday 

\£A 

uhea 

high 


navambar 

November 

\jf 

gora 

white 

c If 

xun 

blood 

j Dtl 

auldd 

self 

wl> 

xwdb 

dream 


xud 

self 

Letter 

34 choti he 






The next letter of the Urdu alphabet is called choti, ‘little he (as opposed to 
bari he, l/, which we have already seen). Both choti and bari he represent the 
‘h’ sound, bari he is used only in words of Arabic origin. 


The initial shape of choti he is written with a book underneath it, The medial 
form is written either with or without a book. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

34 Choti he 

h 


(v; Y 

V 

i 

9 
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Choti he as a consonant 

The normal function of choti he is to represent the consonant h. In the 
following examples, note its slightly different shapes according to what 
precedes and follows it: 


hindu 
k* bond 
t J v" kahah 


Hindu if muhh 

to be vah 

where >’ koh 


mount 

bravo! 

mountain 


In the final position, he must be pronounced and given its full force. Initial 
choti he has a special form written before I alif and J lam. 


han 

lj\f) vahan 
hal 
ahl 


yes 

there 

plough 

people 


Silent he 

Urdu derives a large number of its most commonly used nouns and adjectives 
from Arabic and Persian. Many of these words end in choti he which is not 
pronounced. This so-called ‘silent he' is written in the transcriptions with the 
vowel a , which is pronounced exactly as the long vowel d: 

bacca child makka Mecca 

itbl, irada intention dhista slow 


The symbol a at the end of such words indicates that the word is written 
with choti he, and not with alif. There is, however, no difference in the 
pronunciation of pairs of words such as the following: 

tit ddnd wise 

-ih ddna seed 


The word If It raja ‘king’ is of Indian origin and properly spelt with a final 
alif. I was taken into Persian and, according to Persian convention, was spelt 
raja with a final silent he'. It was then borrowed back into Urdu in 
that form. Consequently, in Urdu, both spellings If 0 and ^lt are acceptable. 
Whichever spelling is used, the pronunciation is, of course, the same. 

Aspirated consonants do caSmi he 

We have seen that Urdu has a set of aspirated consonants which are produced 
with a strong emission of breath. In the transcription, these are indicated by 
the consonant immediately followed by h: bh, ph, dh, th, kh, gh, etc. In the 
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script' the h marking aspiration is indicated by a variant of choti he, which 
is known as do caimi he (‘two-eyed he'), do cos mi he has independent, initial, 
m edial and final forms as shown in the following table. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

34(a) 

do calmi he -h 

o> 

a> 

Of 

Of 


The aspirated consonants are written as follows: 


jd. bh ») dh 

td, ph »} dh 

J th rh 

jd th £ kh 

4 jb ^ g h 

£ ch 

Until recently choti he i and do calmi he 0 were regarded as alternative forms of 
the letter h, and could be used interchangeably. In other words, what is now 
properly written in Urdu as hah, ‘yes’ or t yt hona, ‘to be’ was also written 
as or t f. The modern convention is to use choti he as a consonanat, 

while do casmi he is used exclusively for aspirates. Many people, however, stil 
confuse the two letters. You should follow the modern convention. 

Script Exercise 6 

CD 1, TR 2,02:17 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the optional signs. 


Chofi he as a. consonant 



vahan 

there 

«r 

koh 

mountain 

t yi 

bond 

to be 

jyt\) 

lahaur 

Lahore 

r 

ham 

we 

tr 

gahnd 

jewel 

Silent he 







dhista 

slow 

»A 

bdra 

twelve 

r 

bacca 

child 


satra 

seventeen 

Aspirated 

consonants 

with do calmi hr. 




bhat 

cooked rice 

tuC 

khand 

to eat 

J* 

phal 

fruit 

J. 

mujh 

me 


accha 

good 


dudh 

milk 
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Letter 35 ye 

The last letter of the Urdu alphabet is ye, written in the transcription as y. 
Like vdu, it is used both as a consonant and to represent long vowels. The 
initial and medial shapes are the same as the ‘r' set. 


There are two forms of the independent and final shapes, which are explained 
in the following table. 


Name 

Phonetic value 

Final 

Medial 

Initial 

Independent 

35 ye 

y 

If 


/•r 

6 



<L- 

- 

- 



Ye as a consonant 

At the beginning and in the middle of a word ye usually represents the 
consonants y: 


A ydr friend (Jll bay an left 

*\s sdya shadow sayyid Sayyid, Syed 

(a Muslim title) 

Ye as a vowel marker 

The letter ye is also used to represent the three long vowels i, e, and ai. Note 
that, although transcribed with two letters, ai is one long vowel pronounced 
similarly to the e in English hen. 

When these three vowels occur at the beginning of a word they are written 
with a/r/follwed by ye: 

li/l£1 imdn faith ek one aisd such 

In the middle of a word, these vowels are indicated by ye used alone: 

sina breast dend to give l<f jaisd as 

At the end of a word, the first final shape if indicates the long vowel /: 

J3* larki girl J*' bhi also 

At the end of word, the second final shape t— represents both the long vowels 
e and ai\ 

f V larke boys hai is 

All three vowels may be nasalized with nun gunna\ 

J thin were J* hamen us main I 
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^h e n it is necessary to indicate pronunciation more precisely, the vowel sign 
zer may be written under the letter preceding J to indicate i: 


cMl 

iman 

sina 


thin 

, zabar may be used to indicate the vowel ai: 




aisd Uf 

jaisd 

C- 

i 

hai 

No sign 

is used for indicating e 




a 

larke IfeJ 

dena 




You will notice that this is a similar convention to that used for precisely 
indicating u, o and au written with vdu. Again, the vowel signs are rarely 
used. 

Script exercise 7 
CD 1, TR 2,02:56 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the optional signs: 


Uk 

yahan 

here 

if 

khelna 

to play 

Oib 

ddydh 

right 

jt 

men 

in 

4 

pir 

Monday 

4 

kaise 

how? 


int 

brick 


navve 

ninety 

$ 

beti 

daughter 

✓ 

hai 

is 


More on vowels 

Pronunciation of short vowels before h 

When coming immediately before h either 1/ o ri- the short vowels - have 
special pronunciation. 

a before h is pronounced ai like the e in English hen: 

Jt'\ ahmad Ahmad 

tfj rahnd to remain 

lahr city 

i before h also sounds like the e in English hen: 

mihrbdni kindness 

g l} vdzih clear 
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u before h sounds like the o in English cot: 


iuhrat 

tavajjuh 


fame 

attention 


Note the pronunciations of three very important words that end in 
‘unpronounced’ choti he: 


Transcription 

Pronunciation 

/ w 

sr yih 

•> vuh 

ke that 

ye this, he, she, it 

vo that, he, she, it 


Pronunciation of short vowels before fj 'ain 

When the short vowels come before C ain, which is itself ignored in 
pronunciation, fj 'ain has the effect of changing the quality of the vowel: 

a before 'ain is pronounced a 

i before 'ain is pronounced e 

u before 'ain is pronounced o 


Transcription 

Pronunciation 

bad 

if jama 

/* Sir 

tfb vaqi' 

Jfi Su'la 

£*y tavaqqu' 

bad after 

jama collected 

Ser verse 

vaqe situated 

Sola flame 

tavaqqo hope 


Vowel Junctions with r hamza 

In many Urdu words, one vowel may follow another, and both must to given 
their full value. For example: do ‘come’ is clearly pronunced d-o (not rhyming 
with English ‘cow’); similarly kai ‘several’ is pronunced kai (not like English 
‘kay’). 

The junction between vowels is marked by the sign *, which is known as 
hamza. In Arabic, hamza is a catch in the throat, sounding like tt in the 
Cockney pronunciation of‘bottle’. 
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^ en ye indicates the vowels / ore coming immediately after another vowel, 
■ must be preceded by the sign e hamza. The hamza is written over a base 
w hich has the shape J traditionally, this is called the ‘chair’ on which hamza 

‘sits’- 

kal several 

teis twenty-three 

koi someone 

gae they went 

gae they sang 

The short vowel i coming after another vowel is indicated by hamza ‘sitting 
on its chair’: 

J if koila coal dis krim ice cream rf\) lain queue 

When ) vaii represents the long vowels u and o coming after another vowel, 
hamza is usually placed direcdy over > -without a ‘chair’: 

/1 do come jdun I may go’ 

Often the hamza over is omitted: 

jl do U/lf jdun 

If you mentally split the two vowels, ka -/, ko-ila, d-o, you may think of 
hamza as the line—you put between them. 

There are many words that have the vowel combinations [id, ie, to] in which 
hamza is not generally employed. For example: 



uu7 

larkidh 

girls 

4 

calie 

come on 

Al>> 

ihtiat 

caution 


larktoh kd 

of the girls 


cahie 

in needed 


khirkton men 

in the windows 


Script exercise 8 
<1 CDi,TR2, 03:21 

Read the following words and write them out, omitting the optional signs, 
but writing the hamza in all cases: 
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ahmad 

Ahmad 


lu'la 

flame 

Aj>» 

ihtidt 

caution 


barhbai 

Bombay 


'uhda 

position 


mat 

May 


ba'z 

some 


cat 

tea 


i’tiraz 

objection 

JsD 

Iduh 

let me brini 


The Arabic definite article 

* CDi, TRa, 03:46 


The Arabic word for ‘the’ (the ‘definite article’) is Jl al, and is joined to the 
word it precedes: 


//til al-iksir elixir (‘the potion’) 

al-kuhl alcohol (‘the powdered’ lead) 

al-quran the Quran (Koran) 

Note that, exceptionally, T alif madd is used for the a in the word for Quran. 


The word Jl al- is employed in many Urdu expressions borrowed from 
Arabic. When the word following Jl al- begins with a letter representing 
one of the sounds d, rt, r, s, /, t, n, lorz, the lam of the article is pronounced 
like the following letter. The most common example of this is the Muslim 
greeting: 



as-salamu 'alaikum 


i.e. ‘peace be upon you’ (/+ s > s - s). 


the peace upon you 


The letters which ‘attract’ lam in this way are: 


& 

te 

A 

J 

tin 

^ , 

se 

J 

svad 

) 

dal 

j 

zvad 

J 

zdl 

1 

toe 

J 

re 

t 

zoe 

J 

ze 

J 

lam 

J 

sin 

d 

nun 


The most common examples of this ‘attraction’ are proper names taken from 
Arabic. In this case, the vowel of the article is changed to u: 


lams ud din 
'abd ur rahmdn 
i uz zamdn 


Shams ud Din 
Abd ur Rahman 
Nur uz Zaman 
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g fore other letters, the lam of the article retains its value 1: 

'abd ul 'aziz 'Abd ul 'Aziz 

xursid ul Islam Khurshid ul Islam 

'fhese names literally mean ‘Sun (of) the Faith’, ‘Servant (of) the 
Compassionate’, ‘Light (of) the Age’, ‘Servant (of) the Noble’ and ‘Sun 
(of) the Islam’. 

Punctuation 

Punctuation is a fairly recent innovation in Urdu. The only regularly 
employed punctuation marks are: 

lull stop comma ? question mark 

Even in the most carefully printed Urdu books, the use of punctuation is 
still erratic. 


*/V 

/iM Us?-// 


Compound words 

Like English, Urdu has many ‘compound’ words, i.e. one word made up of 
two, e.g. ‘tea shop’, ‘fruit seller’. The modern convention in Urdu is to write 
the two words separately without a hyphen: 

cat xana tea shop 

1 llsfjr phal vald fruit seller 

yfcs) do pahr two watch = afternoon 

or as one word: 

caexana liljlf phalvdld di” dopahar 
In this book, compounds are written as separate words. 

Numerals 

Unlike the rest of the alphabet, the numerals are written from left to right, 
as in English: 

-*ir r r d i ^ a * ♦ 

123 4 5 67890 

i« re \rc i*Air 

10 25 147 10892 
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Test yourself 

a connect the following letters; write the resulting word in roman 
transcription and give the English equivalent. All the words are well- 
known cities and landmarks in the subcontinent e.g. 
b c Taj mahal Taj Mahal; 

ij * *—ij J; ij fob*if 


b Write the following names in roman transcription and give the normal 
English form of the name e. g. 'J muhammad Muhammad: 


i* J>. - - »/< 


C The following words will be familiar to you from menus in Indian and 
Pakistani restaurants. Write them in roman transcription: 


>j\a» ' /id U • w if Jtt ^ 

'(JJ T / 


d The following words are names of countries. Transcribe them into the 
roman script and give their English equivalents: 

Jj** j&w <yV 



e It will be seen that the names of many countries and cities, which 
historically had no particular links with India and Pakistan, are English 
names merely transcribed into the Urdu script e.g. ^ beljam Belgium, 
naijiriya Nigeria etc. The names of countries that have closer ties with 
or relevance to the subcontinent have their own Urdu forms. Transcribe 
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the following into the roman script and see if you can guess which 

countries they are: 

od* oV ' d iJ ^ " *—/ 

J»J - jt>&. - & 

f Revise the rules for the pronunciation of short vowels before L 'ain and 
transcribe the following words in the roman script also indicating the 
pronunciation: e.g. Jfi bad [bid) (See Introduction): 

J*l - - Jy' f ^ 

cJ? - dJif - X>\ - & 
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Assalamu 'alaikum! 
viktoria rod kahah hai? 
Hello! Where is Victoria Road? 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say ‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’ 

• Ask directions 

• Address strangers 

• Obtain information 


mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

<* CD i, TR 3,00:10 

John stops Asiam in a Karachi street and asks him the way to Victoria Road. 

C% 

tf- Cl If 
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Jin 

aslam 

jin 

aslam 

jin 

aslam 

Jin 

aslam 

jin 

aslam 

Jin 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 


-wW ft \ 

-JbWL£ lj\e i 


assalamu 'alaikum. 

va 'alaikum assalam 

yih bataie, viktoria rod kahah hal? 

Viktoria rod vahdh hai. dekhie. bahut dur nahih hai. 

kya dp amrikan hair) ? 
ji nahih. maih angrez huh. 
dp ka nam kya hai? 
mera nam jan hai. aur dp ka? 
merd nam aslam hai. 
accha, aslam sahib, mera hotel yahah 
hai. ijdzat. 

accha, jan sdhib. xuda hdfiz. 
xudd hdfiz. 

Hello. 

Hello. 

Tell (me) this. Where is Victoria Road? 

Victoria Road is there. Look. (It) is not very far. (What), are 
you American? 

No. I am English. 

What Is your name? 

My name is John. And your name? 

My name is Aslam. 

Very well, Aslam Sahib. My hotel is here. Excuse me. (may 
I take leave?] 

Very well, John Sahib. Goodbye. 

Goodbye. 






c/lf 

jdn 

John 


assalamu 

'alaikum 

hello 


aslam 

Aslam 


va'alaikum 

hello (in 

assalam 

answer) 

* 

yih 

this 

4-6 

batdie 

(please) 
tell (me) 

\/ 

kya 

what?; 

introduces 

questions 

r T 

dp 

you 

[polite] 

c£< 

amrikan 

American, 

American 

person 

Ul 

hain 

are 

Js 

ji nahin 

no 


main 

I 


angrez 

English, 

English 

person 

jyi 

huh 

am 



viktoria 

Victoria 


rod. 

Road 


kahah 

where? 

i 

hai 

is 

U\’ 

vahan 

there 

£ 

dekhie 

look!, see! 


bahut 

very 

J)) 

dur 

far 

J 

nahin 

not 

lf r T 

dp ka 

your 

r 6 

ndm 

name 


merd 

my 

JS\ 

aur 

and 

V 

acchd 

good, very 
well 


sahib 

Mr 

Jyi 

hotal 

hotel 


yahah 

here 

oJIfi 

ijdzat 

Excuse me 

[lit.: may 

I take 

leave?] 

iS um 

xudd 

goodbye 


hafiz 


qava'id Grammar 

4 > hijje Spelling 

Note the special way in which the Arabic word fll^i assalamu ‘the peace’ is 
spelt in the phrase assalamu 'alaikum ‘(the) peace (be) upon you’. In 

such phrases the J lam of Ji al becomes s before a following J’s. 
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Greetings: 'hello' and 'goodbye'; U sahib 

The normal greeting used by Muslims is ^'lPl assaldmu ‘alaikum. J t 
literally means ‘the peace upon you’, and can be used at any time of day f 0t 
‘hello’, ‘good morning’, ‘good evening’, etc. It is answered by saying 
va 'alaikum assaldm ‘and upon you peace’. When taking leave of someone 
you can say ijdzat ‘excuse me’, literally ‘(give me) leave’. The phrase for 
‘goodbye’ is S>\r Ijk xuda hafiz, a Persian expression meaning ‘God (be your) 
Protector’. The word sahib ‘Mr’ follows the person’s name. It may be 
added to any of the person’s names. Thus John Smith ' clU jan ismith 
could be addressed either as i_^U c/U jan sahib or as Jt *"i ismith sahib. 


The verb 'to be', 'am, is, are' 

A verb is a word that denotes action, feeling, existing and so on. English 
examples are ‘to do’, ‘to seem’, ‘to be’, ‘I do, you seem, he is’, etc. In Urdu, 
the verb ‘to be’ is bond. 


In Dialogue 1, you met the forms: 


main huh 
f-s' yih hai J 
vuh hai J 
c/?r f dp haih 


I am 

he, she, it is 
you are 


Note that the words s' yih ‘this’ and i) vuh ‘that’ can also mean ‘he, she, it’, 
and that verb always comes at the end of the sentence: 

viktoria roddur hai Victoria Road is far away 

Otfjtfcfi/'ljZ main amrikan nahih huh I am not American 
vuh vahdn hai He is there 


Personal pronouns 'I' and 'you'; polite 
commands 'tell me' and 'look!' 


Personal pronouns are words such as ‘I’, ‘you’, ‘he’, ‘they’, etc. The Urdu 
pronoun main ‘I’ is used like its English counterpart: 

uxiitSiiA main pakistdni huh I am Pakistani 

We shall see that Urdu has three words for ‘you’, which indicate various 
degrees of familiarity and respect. The word most commonly used when 
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^dressing adults and elders (including one’s father, elder brother, etc.) is^T 
* This requires a special form of the verb which conveys respect. The polite 
fbrm of command, which always ends in 4- ■*» c-g- batdie' (please) 
ell me. <r' > d*khie ‘(please) look, see’, is only used with ^ and is in itself 
respectful. Urdu therefore, requires no word for ‘please’: 
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yih batdie 
dekhie 


please tell me 
please look 


s' yih t) vuh 'this, that; ha, sha, it' 

4 yih means ‘this’ and >> vuh means ‘that’, and may be used like their English 
equivalents: 



yih ahgrez 

this English (man) 

t^/h) 

vuh amrikan 

that American 


yih batdie 

tell (me) this 


vuh hotel hai 

that is a/the hotel 

Urdu has no special word for ‘a’ or ‘the’, thus (Jk hotal can mean either 

‘a hotel’ or ‘the hotel’. 



s' yih and » vuh are also used as pronouns meaning ‘he, she, it’. The actual 
meaning can be determined only from the context. S yih refers to a person 

or thing nearby: ‘this person/thing here’, «j 
further away: ‘that person/thing there’: 

vuh refers to a person or thing 


yih ahgrez hai aur 

He/she (here) is English 


vuh pakistani hai 

and he/she (there) is 
Pakistani 


yih kya hail 

What is it (this thing here)? 

te-t/u 

i m 

vuh kya hail 

What is it (that thing there)? 

In neutral circumstances when no contrast 

of distance is implied, » vuh is 

more commonly used: 




vuh pakistdni hai 

He/she is Pakistani 

t “ 

vuh kya hail 

What is it? 
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m m m ta 

mis 



Leaving out the pronoun 

The personal pronoun is often omitted when the sense is clear: 

dp amrikan hath?ji Are you American? 

nahifi, angrez huh No, (I) am English 


Questions 

Questions to which the answer may be either U\ J- ji han. yes’ or Mfi 
nahin ‘no’, as in English, are asked with rise in intonation, but in Urdu, the 
word order remains that of the statement: 


fy amrikan hain? Are you American? 


Such questions are often prefaced by the word L £ kyd ‘what?’: 


kyd dp angrez hain? 

^ hotalyahdn hai? 


(What), are you English? 
Is your hotel here? 


puttingl/ h* at t ^ le staIt t ^ le question makes little difference to the sense 
gnei its inclusion is optional. 

In questions that ask ‘what is?’, ‘where is?’, the question word l/ kyd ‘what?’ 
or i Jif kahdh ‘where?’ always comes immediately before the verb: 


yih kyd hai? 
pdkistdn kahdh hai? 
dp kd ndm kyd hai? 


What is this? 

Where is Pakistan? 
What is your name? 


\j£mtrd my I^Tdpfcd your 

These words come before the word to which they refer. Note that dp kd 
‘your’ consists of two elements which are written separately: 

merd ndm my name 

dp kd hotal your hotel 


nJl£» mukalima do Dialogue 2 

« CDi,TR3,01:02 

John meets Aslam again and after asking him about Karachi invites him to 
have tea in a nearby cafe. 



Cflf 

Vj? J^y t/r ItJ (/«?■ f 

h 



Ik 

h 


dlf 



ifjys > 1 

cflf 
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-U^L-^g-c- 

jan assalamu 'alaikum, aslam sahib, kya ha I hai? 

aslam : apkidu'a hai. sab thik hai. aur ap thik hail)? 

jan : ji hah, maih bilkul thik huh. aslam sahib, yih bataie. yih ban 

'imarat kya hai? 

aslam yih 'imarat habib baihk hai. kafi nai 'imarat hai. 
jan aur vuh kya hai vahah? 

aslam vuh bohri bazar hai. bahut purana bazar hai aur bahut dilcasp 

hai. 

jan aur vuh admikaun hai? vuh sindhi hai? 

aslam : jinahih. vuhpanjabihai. lekinyih 'auratyahah, yih sindhi hai. 
jan accha, aslam sahib, karaci bahut dilcasp iahr hai. dekhie, 

yahah cae xana hai. calie, cae pieh. 


John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 

Aslam 

John 


Hello, Aslam Sahib. How are you? 

{It is your prayer), all is well. And are you all right? 

Yes, I am extremely well. Aslam Sahib, tell (me) this. What is 
this big building? 

This building is the Habib Bank. (It) is quite a new building. 
And what is that there? 

That is Bohri Bazaar. It's a very old bazaar and very 
interesting. 

And who is that man? Is he a Sindhi? 

No. He's a Panjabi. But this woman here. She is a Sindhi. 

I see, Aslam Sahib. Karachi is a very interesting city. Look. 
There's a tea shop here. Come on, let's have ('drink') tea. 


Ju 

hai 

if 

kyd hai 


hai 

Uj 

du'a 


dp ki du 


hai 


condition 

jlJl 

(m.) 


how are 


you? 

tfy 

T 

prayer (f.) 

rV; 

‘it is 


(your) 


prayer’ 

ifjy 


bazar 

bazaar, 


market 


(m.) 

purana 

old 

dilcasp 

interesting 

admi 

man (m.) 

kaun? 

who? 

sindhi 

Sindhi 













sab 

all, every¬ 

JlfV 

panjdbi 

Panjabi 



thing 

d? 

lekin 

but 

J'i 

thik 

all right 


'aurat 

woman (f.) 

A 

bilkul 

absolutely 

& 

karaci 

Karachi 

j\6 

ji hah 

yes 

f 

lahr 

city, town 

J 

sukria 

thank you 



(m.) 


bard 

big 


cde xana 

tea shop, 


’imdrat 

building 



restaurant 



(f.) 



(m.) 


habib 

Habib 

4 

calie 

come on 


baihk 

Bank (m.) 


cde 

tea (f.) 

j if 

kdfi 

quite 

at* 

pieh 

let’s drink 


tr 

nayd 

new 


bohri 

Bohri 


bazar 

Bazaar (m.) 


j6\f qava'id Grammar 

4- hijje Spelling 

Note the way in which the word A bilkul ‘absolutely’ is spelt. It is, in fact, 
a borrowing from Arabic composed of three elements ^ bi ‘in’ Jl al ‘the’ 
kul\ all’. In Urdu, it functions as an adverb meaning ‘absolutely’, ‘extremely’: 
bilkul thik ‘extremely well’, bilkulsanddr ‘absolutely fabulous!’. 

Many Urdu nouns (words for things and people such as boy, city, John) 
and adjectives (descriptive words such as big, good, blue), mostly borrowed 
from Persian, end in choti he, which is not pronounced. The ending in 
transcription is written as -a: et J d> viktoria ‘Victoria’, cde xana ‘tea 

shop’, j jf tdza ‘fresh’. In pronunciation, the ending 9 -a is the same as I -a: let 
du’d ‘prayer’, li bard ‘big’, tIs purdnd ‘old’. 

More greetings 

A common way of saying ‘how are you?’ is JU if kyd hdl hai?, literally 
what is (your) condition?’. It may be answered by the phrase dp ki 

du’a hai ‘it is your prayer (which makes me well)’. 


Unlti Hallo! Where Is Victoria Road7 
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These phrases may be used by both Muslims and non-Muslims. 

lukria is a common word for ‘thank you’ used by people of any religi Qn 

Masculine and faminina 


Urdu nouns fall into two groups or genders: masculine and feminine. Nouns 
denoting males such as admi ‘man’ and sahib ‘gentleman’ are 

always masculine; those denoting females such as 'aurat ‘woman’ and 
sahiba ‘lady’ are always feminine. Other nouns may be of either gender. 
Thus -dJl bazar ‘bazaar’ and lahr ‘town/city’ are masculine, while Lj du'd 
‘prayer’ and &j\f 'imdrat ‘building’ are feminine. There are, unfortunately, no 
hard and fast rules for determining gender, which simply has to be learnt. In 
the first dialogue, all the nouns were masculine. From now on each noun listed 
in the vocabulary will have its gender indicated with m. for masculine and f. 
for feminine; m.p. is used for masculine plural, and f.p. for feminine plural. 


Adjectives in certain cases must agree with the following noun in gender, i.e. 
change their gender to correspond with that of the noun. 

Adjectives which have their masculine form ending in I -a ‘alif’ such as 1 
acchd ‘good’, 1% bara ‘big’, ^ naya ‘new’ change the ending t- -a to J -i before 
feminine nouns: 


Masculine Feminine 

I /w acchd iahr good city acchicae good tea 

: sUltf naya bazar new bazaar nai'imdrat new building 

; Jktiz puranahotal old hotel >_.lX Jiy puranikitab old book 

I Note the spelling of ^ naya (masculine) and $ nai (feminine). 

Agreement must be made wherever the adjective appears in the sentence: 


yih admi acchd hai this man is good 

vuh'auratacchi hai this woman is good 

JVr»j vuh hotalpurand hai this hotel is old 

yih ’imdratpurdni hai this building is old 

Adjectives ending in any other letter e.g. dilcasp ‘interesting’, 

angrez ‘English’ make no change for gender: 

dilcasp ddmi an interesting man 

angrez 'aurat an English woman 
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rds [V tnerd ‘my’ an£ l ^^ dp ka your’ are also adjectives and agree 
cordingly in gender with the noun: 


The * 0 


mera iahr 
jrtx men kitab 

dp kd pura ndm 
JyT dp ki cae 


my city 
my book 
your lull name 
your tea 


Mote that the words angrez, amrikan, jt^L pdkistani, jt >)Jii 
Hindustani ‘Indian’ may function as both adjectives and nouns: 

< pdkistani 'aurat a Pakistani woman 

jl^sr yihpdkistani hai he/she is a Pakistani 

vuh Hindustani hai he/she is an Indian 

Although (Jt ‘")Pl Hindustani is written with s vau, the u is pronounced short. 


Who is that? Who is he/she? 

The word for ‘who?’ is d^ kaun, and like all other ‘question words, such as 
if kyd ‘what?’ and (Jt/” kahdn ‘where?’ must come immediately before the 
verb: 


vuh kaun hai? 

vuh panjdbi hai 
yih kaun hai? 
yih sindhi hai 


Who is he/she (there)? 

He/she is a Panjabi 
Who is this? 

This is a Sindhi 


calie, cae pie/t 'Come on, let's have tea' 

The polite command form calie means ‘come on’ or please get a move on. 
The useful expression caepien means ‘let’s drink/have tea’. 


maiq Exercise 

1.1 Fill in the blanks 

Fill in the blanks with the correct masculine or feminine form of the 
adjective given in brackets (watch out for those that require no change). 
Before writing, check the gender of the noun. 
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& mukalimatin Dialogue 3 

4 * CD i, TR 3,02:12 

John and Aslam go to have tea in a tea shop. In the course of the conversation 
they exchange personal details and telephone numbers. John is invited to 
Aslam’s home. 


j fc uCi jfl L- W-L£ l £ <L b* 

£)\r 




U If 


h 


dif 


1 t/yil t ^y£ 


- ^sr * 


C% 

-<f-£ L < c£« ^ l^‘> v^!X 
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jan 

aslant 

jan 

aslant 

jan 

aslam 

jan 

aslam 

jan 


yih die xana vaqal bahut accha hai. cde acchl hai aur khana 
bahut mazedar hai. 

ft hah, yahdh sab kuch hai. jan sdhib, batdie. dp kd pura ndm 
kydhai? 

merd pura ndm jdn ismith hai. aur dp kd purd ndm kyd hai? 
merapurd ndm muhammad aslam xdn hai. math yahdh kardci 
meh injinirhuh. aur dp? 

maih kardci meh sayydh huh, landan meh maih (fdktar huh. 

kardci meh dp kd ghar kahah hai? 
merd ghar bandar rod par hai. bahut dur nahih. ghar purdna 
hai. lekin accha hai. dp kabhlale. ek pdkistdnighar dekhle. 
Sukrla, aslam sdhib. dp kd telifon nambar kya hai? 
merd nambar do car sat tin pahc hai. 
iukria. aur merd nambar ek che dth sifr nau hai. 


John This tea shop is really very good. The tea is good and the 
food is very tasty. 

Aslam Yes. (There's) everything here. John Sahib, tell me. What is 
your full name? 

John My full name is John Smith. And what is your full name? 

Aslam My full name is Muhammad Aslam Khan. I am an engineer 
here in Karachi. And you? 

John I am a tourist in Karachi. In London, I am a doctor. Where is 
your house in Karachi? 

Aslam My house is on Bandar Road. It (is) not very far. The house is 

old, but it is good. (You) come sometime. See a Pakistani 
house. 

John Thank you, Aslam Sahib. What is your telephone number? 

Aslam My number is 24735- 

John Thank you. And my number is 16809- 


ifb 

vaqa 'i 

really 

tuT 

khana 

food (m.) 


mazedar 

tasty 


sab kuch 

everything 

V 

pura 

foil 

JT'l 

ismith 

Smith 

J 

muham¬ 

Muham¬ 


mad 

mad 


SiJJM 

bandar rod 

Bandar 

Road (m. 

y 

T 

par 

on, upon 

4^ 

se 

from 


kabhl 

sometime 

^r r 

ale 

please 

come 

jCl 

ek 

one, a 
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QUICK VOCAB 






QUICK VOCAB 



xan 

Khan 


men 

in 

& 

injinir 

engineer 

(m.) 

Vt 

sayyah 

tourist (m.) 


landan 

London 

(m.) 

fit 

daktar 

doctor 

(m.) 


ghar 

house, 
home (m.) 



telifon 

telephone 

(m.) 

?. 

nambar 

number 

(m.) 

V 

do 

two 

v ir 

car 

four 

*L- 

sat 

seven 

k 

tin 

three 

pane 

five 


qava'id Grammar 

Names ft 

In India and Pakistan, the western concept of Christian/given name and 
surname rarely applies. Many Muslims have three elements in their name, 
e.g. ■* muhammad aslam xan ‘Muhammad Aslam Khan’, any of which 
might be used when addressing or referring to the person. This man might 
be called *-*>l*jf muhammad sahib , aslam sahib or **>l*tj^ xan 

sahib. From the dialogues, he obviously likes to be known as aslam. To 
find out a persons full name, you may ask: l/f tLV dp kdpura nam 

kyd hail ‘What is your full name?’ 


'in', 'on', 'from' - postpositions 


In English, words such as ‘in’, ‘on, ‘from’ are known as prepositions and 
come before the word they modify: 'in London’, 'from here’, etc. In Urdu, 
their equivalents jt men ‘in’, •/ par ‘on’, c— se ‘from’ follow the word they 
modify and are termed postpositions: 




braidford men 
ghar se 

bandar rodpar 
yahan se dur 


in Bradford 
from the house 
on Bandar Road 
far from here 
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place names 

go far we have met various names for countries, towns and streets, the 
spelling of which should be carefully noted: 



hindustan 

India 


Pakistan 

Pakistan 

a>jy 

sindh 

Sindh 


panjab 

Panjab 

& 

kardci 

Karachi 

d^ 

landan 

London 


braidfbrd 

Bradford 


viktoria rod 

Victoria Road (Karachi) 


bandar rod 

Bandar Road (Karachi) 


bohri bazar 

Bohri Bazaar (Karachi) 


Numbers 

The Urdu numbers from 0-10 are given in Appendix 1. These should now 
be learnt. 


Insight 

Urdu is one of the major languages of India as well as of Pakistan and 
is spoken by people of various religious and cultural backgrounds. In 
Pakistan, the majority of people you will meet will be Muslims and 
so the customary Muslim greetings ftfikh for ‘hello’ and for 

‘goodbye’ will usually be sufficient. When greeting or taking leave of 
one another, Hindus use the word 2^ namastc, which can be used 
at any time for both ‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’. A greeting used by people 
of all faiths is adab 'arz hai literally meaning ‘respect is 

presented’. 

Karachi is a huge cosmopolitan port bandar ‘port’ (hence Bandar 
Road) in which both western and Asian influences are visible. In its 
colourful bazaars, of which the central Bohri Bazaar is the biggest, you 
will see not only native Sindhis (people from the province of Sindh), 
but Panjabis, Balochis, Afghans and many people who have migrated 
there from India. 
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maiqeri Exercises 

1.2 Writ* these sentences in Urdu 

1 Say hello to Mr Khan and ask him how he is. 

2 Ask him where Bandar Road is. 

3 Tell him your name. 

4 Tell him your hotel is not far away. 

5 Take your leave and say goodbye. 

1.3 Give your part in the dialogue 



Asiam 

Answer the greeting and say you are fine. 

You 


Asiam 

Tell him that you are. 

You 


Asiam 

Say yes, you are. 

You 


Asiam 

Say that it is not. 

You 

* If 

Asiam 

Say goodbye. 

You 


1.4 Sums 

Work out the answers to these sums and write them out in words and figures. 

= (r + d) ji\» i 

= (i + r) ujf j»\ £t 2 
- (* + a ) ji\ 3 
* (t ♦ ^) C'l' ;)l j[i 4 

■ (r + r) $ 
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i 5 Comprehension 
<, cDi,TR3,03^a 

Listen to the dialogue and tick the appropriate answers. 

1 Where is Mr Khan’s house? In London ( ) 

2 Where is Mr Khan originally from? India ( ) 

2 Is Mr Khan’s house far away? Yes ( ) 

4 What is Mr Khan’s house like? New ( ) 

i.6 Answer the questions 

Look at the visitor’s entry form and answer the questions. 


Name 

Ijil rjf 

Country of origin 

dtSl 

Place of residence 

& 

Address 

Ws ro 

Occupation 

& 

Place of residence in UK 

i/fp. 

Duration of stay (days) 



In Karachi ( ) 
Pakistan ( ) 
No ( ) 

01d( ) 


1 Which country does Mr Khan come from? 

2 He lives in Victoria Road. True or false? 

3 He is a doctor. True or false? 

4 How many days is he staying in the UK? 

5 He is visiting London. True or false? 


Test yourself 


Match the sentences as appropriate 


jl/J'Wwt b 
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-4- (jk^*»!(*£'" (/ 3 Jtljf c 

4 ^4- J^ 1 / d 

« ?4-U^CI;^wT f 

* ?4-J^AwT h 

This list involves understanding some important questions, which you will 
have to answer at some stage. Check your answers in the Answer Key for this 
unit. If you have difficulty, revise the unit before going on to Unit z. 
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Aie, tasrif Idie, 
tasrifrakhie 

Please come in and take a seat 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

Introduce yourself 
Make polite conversation 
Describe your family 
Address children 


mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

** CD i, TR 4,00:10 

John and his wife, Helen, are invited to dinner by Aslam and his wife, Bilqis, 
who introduce them to their children. 
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(jv 1& fo^O towjL^—sWf t f^/l 

J^jsU/s^l^ lJI /z» 

~U16^6/'AaJ.Z^ 

m&vV i/* | 

-JiJ$L-<L-M~\j!i:& Jp i 

aslam die, jdn sahib, tairifIdle, kya hb! hai? 

jdn bp kidu'a hai, aslam sdhib. maid thik huhiukria. meribegam se \ 

mllie. in kb ndm helan hai. landan meh yih bhi daktar haih. 
aslam assalamu 'alaikum, helan sahiba. ale, tairif rakhie. dp log meri 

begam se milie. in ka ndm bilqis hai. 
helan adab arz hai, bilqis sahiba. kya yih ap ke bacce haih? 

bilqis ji hah. hamare car bacce haih, do larkeaur do larkiah. yih 

hambra bard beta hai. is kb nam hamid hai. auryih hamara j 
chota beta hai. is kb nam iqbal hai. auryih hamarido betiah j 
haih, nargis aur jamila. jamila bahut choti hai. sirfdo sal. 
dekhie. in kicizeh harjagah bikhri-pari haih. 
helan koibat nahih. bacce haih. aur kya? 

bilqis kya dp ke bhi bacce haih? 

helan ji nahih. hamdre bacce nahih 

Aslam Come (in), John. Please come in. How are you? 

John Well ['it is your prayer! Aslam Sahib. I am all right, thank you. j 

Meet my wife. Her name is Helen. In London, she is also a 
doctor. 

Aslam Hello, Helen Sahiba. Come, please take a seat. (You people) 
meet my wife. Her name is Bilqis. 

Helen Hello, Bilqis Sahiba. Are these your children? 

Bilqis Yes, we have four children. Two boys and two girls. This is 
our elder ['big! son. His name is Hamid. And this is our 
younger son. His name is Iqbal. And these are our two 
daughters, Nargis and Jamila. Jamila is very small. Only 
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two years (old). Look. Their things are scattered around 
everywhere. 

It doesn't matter. (They) are children. So what? 

Do you also have children? 

No. We don't have children. 


4-f 

die 

come 

LW 

larkd. 

boy (m.), 

t r 

and 

to come 


larke 

boys 

-*/ 

tairif 

honour (f.) 



(m.p.) 


late 

bring 


larki. 

girl (f.). 

tu 

land 

to bring 


larkidh 

girls (f.p.) 


tairif late 

please 

c—(/-I* 

bard, -i, -e 

elder 



come (in) 


beta, bete 

son (m.), 

£ 

rakhie 

place, put 



sons 


rakhna 

to put 



(m.p.) 



place 

Kl/i 

is kd 

his, her, its 


tairif 

please sit 

aU 

hdmid 

Hamid 


rakhie 

down 

t* 

chotd -i,-e 

small, 


begam 

wife (f.) 



younger 


se milie 

please 


iqbdl 

Iqbal 



meet 


beti, 

daughter 



(with) 


betidh 

(f.). 

)K(sH 

in kd, -i, -e 

his, her, 



daughters 



their 

t/$ 


(f.p.) 


helan 

Helen 

nargis 

Nargis 

/ 

bhi 

also, too 


jamila 

Jamila 


hairt 

are 


sirf 

only 


sdhiba 

Mrs, Miss 

Ju 

sdl 

year (m.) 


log 

people 

Jlsfj 

do sal 

two years 



(m.p.) 



(old) 

J> r T 

dp log 

you 


un kd, 

their 



(plural) 


-i, -e 



Helen 

Bilq'* 
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QUICK VOCAB 








u* 

bilqts 

Bilqis 

O.Z‘Z 

ciz, cizen 

th »ng (f.), 


bacca. 

child (m.), 



things 


bacce 

children 



(f.p.) 



(m.p.) 

£a 

harjagah 

every¬ 

V? 

yih dp ke 
bacce 

are these 

your 

W/ 

bikhri- 

where 

scattered 


hain 

children? 


pari 


c _ Jjjia 

hamdrd, 

our 

6/ 

koi 

some, any 


-i, -e 


cl 

bat 

matter, 


hamdre car 

we have 

t/Sclj/ 


thing (f.) 

U1 

bacce 

four 

koi bat 

it doesn’t 


hain 

children 


nahih 

matter 

U/ji 

aurkya 

so what? 

dp ke 

do you 





bacce 

have 





hain 

children? 


je\) qava'id Grammar 

Polite commands: 'please do this!'; the Urdu verb 

The Urdu verb is referred to (e.g. in dictionaries) by its infinitive, which is 
the equivalent of the English ‘to tell’, ‘to see’, ‘to come’. The infinitive always 
ends with t -na: Ct5 batdnd ‘to tell’, } dekhna ‘to see’, calnd ‘to come (on)’. 

By removing the ending t -na, we find the stem, the part of the verb from 
which all other parts are formed. A parallel in English might be: ‘to love’ 
infinitive; ‘love’ stem; ‘loved’, ‘loving’ other parts of the verb. 

We met the verbs tt< batdnd ‘to tell’, fcjT, dekhna ‘to see’, bjf calnd ‘to come 
(on)’, in Unit 1. In Dialogue 1 of this unit, we have four more verbs: fcT and 
‘to come’, fell land ‘to bring’, ^ rakhnd ‘to place/put’ and fcl milnd ‘to meet’. 
The stems of these verbs are: f a-, 1 1 la-, rakh-, Jl milr. 

The polite command form ( imperative ) is formed by adding the ending ig- 
-ie to the stem. When the stem ends in a vowel, e.g. (- -a, the junction is 
effected by * hamza : dekhie ‘see!’ but ^_t2 bataie' ‘tell!’. 
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The p 


olite imperative of verbs met so far are: 


Infinitive 

Stem 

tts 

batana 

fc 

bata- 


dekhna 

l 

dekh- 


calna 

JS 

cal- 

tf 

ana 

r 

a- 

tii 

land 

ti 

la- 

tC 

rakhna 


rakh- 

fct 

milna 

J 

mil- 


Polite imperative 


4 -* 

bataie 

tell! 

£ 

dekhie 

seel, look! 

4 

calie 

come on! 


die 

come! 

4 _u 

laie 

bring! 

& 

rakhie 

put/place 

4 

milie 

meet! 


Polite language 


In the past Urdu was heavily influenced by the Persian of the Indian courts 
and still has many rather flowery polite expressions, which in normal 
conversation are used in place of everyday words. When asking someone into 
your house, as well as saying die ‘come (in)’, you can also say ^_l) 
tasrifldie, which literally means ‘bring (your) honour’. When asking someone 
to sit down, as well as the ordinary baithie from fcjrt baithnd ‘to sit’, you 
may also say tairif rakhie ‘place (your) honour’. 


se milna 'to meet' 

The verb fel milna ‘to meet’ is always used with the postposition e- se. In 
Urdu, you ‘meet from someone’. 

g.c-.faje meri begam se milie 

4 <z- jc an sahib se milie 

Plurals 

Urdu nouns fall into four major groups. 

Masculine nouns which end in | -a or 'silent' 0 -a 

& larka boy fe beta son 

£ bacca child cae xana tea shop 

Masculine nouns which end in any other letter 

j ghar house/home (/>T ddmi man 


(Please) meet my wife 
(may I introduce you?) 
(Please) meet Mr Khan 
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daughter 


Feminine nouns which end in J -i 

jy larki girl ^ beti 

Feminine nouns which end in any other letter 

i a*;/ 'aurat woman >_^lX kitdb book 

Nouns in the first group form their plural by changing I -a and t -a to e: 



larka 

boy 

LI 

larke 

boys 


beta 

son 

L 

bete 

sons 

* 

bacca 

child 

L 

bacce 

children 


cde xdna 

tea shop 

Llk£-tr 

r 

cde xdne 

tea shop: 


Sometimes the plural of nouns ending in i such as bacca is written simply 
with t — - but the plural is still pronounced bacce. In other words, the 

written form does not change but the pronunciation does. In this book, the 
plural is alway written with c- — i.e. £■ bacce. 

Nouns in the second group make no change for the plural: 

J ghar house ghar houses 

Jjf admi man Jjf admi men 

Nouns in the third group form their plural by adding -an: 

[fy larki girl larkiah girls 

beti daughter betidh daughters 

Nouns in the fourth group form their plural by adding l/ -en: 

'aurat woman Jjf 'auraten women 

wlX kitdb book jS v kitdben books 


maiq Exercise 

2.1 Complete the list using transcription and the Urdu script 


ITXJCI 

ek larka 

one boy 

L& 

tin larke 

three boys 

tr J \r 

car bacce 

four children 


do larkidn 

two girls 
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sat 'auraten 


seven women 
five daughters 
seven sons 
eight books 
six houses 
ten men 

plural adjectives 

Adjectives must agree with the noun they precede. Adjectives ending in I -a 
such as accha ‘good’, hard ‘big’ ‘elder’ form their masculine plural by 
changing I -d to -r. 

acchd larka good boy acche larke good boys 

baraghar big house bare ghar big houses 

The feminine form of the adjective in J -i makes no change for the plural: 

baribeti big/elder hart bet tan big/elder 

daughter daughters 

acchi 'aurat good woman jUj/Jrl acchi good 

'auraten women 

Adjectives ending in any other letter make no change for the plural: 

dilcasp iahr interesting dilcasp iahr interesting 

town towns 

angrez 'aurat English angrez English 

woman 'auraten women 

- yih 'these', n vuh 'those' 

Before plural nouns, 2yih means ‘these’, t> vuh means ‘those’: 

s' yih kitdbeh these books vuh larke those boys 

p arsonal pronouns 

Unit 1, we met the pronouns main ‘I’, ^ dp the polite word for 'you, 
~ '»yih, vuh ‘he, she, it’. We now look at some of the other pronouns. 

s' tu ‘thou’, you’ is a singular pronoun which is used to address only one 
Person. It is now used rarely in conversation, but is fiequendy used in poetry 
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and Him songs. It is also used when talking to animals and addressing God. 
The form of the verb tn bond it takes is hat: 

? dlf tu kahan hai, men jan? Where are you my 

darling? 

f turn you’ is a second person plural pronoun, which like English you’ may 
be used to address one person or more. {turn is used for people ‘lower’ in the 
social order than you are. It may, for example, be used for children, younger 
relations, waiters, taxi drivers, servants and often for your mother, wife and 
very close friends. It is never used by a woman for her husband, who like her 
father, boss and most equals, would only be addressed as ^ dp. When males 
are addressed, the pronoun requires plural agreement in both the noun and 
the adjective. The form of fc/t bond it takes is ho: 

turn acche bacce ho you are a good child 

Obviously, this sentence could also mean you are good children’. The 
context usually determines the meaning, but if any confusion is likely to 
arise, this is avoided by placing the masculine plural word •-ftf log ‘people’ 
after the pronoun: 

>* i. IJ/ turn log acche bacce ho you (people) are good 

children 


When one female is addressed, however, the noun remains singular: 



xuy. 


turn accht larki ho 
turn log acchi larkiah ho 


you are a good girl 
you are good girls 


The same considerations apply to ^ dp, which is used for people to whom 
respect is due. ^ dp is obligatory for elder male relations and for anyone who 
is addressed as sahib ‘Mr’ or sahiba ‘Mrs/Miss’. In practice, it is 
better to use to any adult, even to waiters, servants, etc., although you will 
often hear Urdu speakers using ( for such people. It must be remembered 
that^T is a plural pronoun and like { requires plural agreement: 




aslam sahib, dp vdqal 
bare admi hain 
begam sahiba, dp 
pdkistdni hain? 


Aslam Sahib, you are 
really a great man 
Madame, are you a 
Pakistani? 
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(i began can mean both wife’ and ‘lady’. A woman whose name is not 
f^ ovV n may be addressed as begam sahiba ‘Madame’. 

ap may also be ‘pluralized’ by adding ud log-. 

dp log Pakistani hain? Are you (people) 

Pakistanis? 

A ham is a plural pronoun like English ‘we’; the form of tn bond it takes 
isl Jt hain: 

Cr/lf* ham amrikan hain; We are Americans; 

ham angrez nahih hain we are not English 

Again, log may be added to fi to show the plural: 

Jl cU/L/r^ ham log landan men We are doctors 
daktar hain in London 

- yih and i) vuh, the words we have met for ‘he, she, it’, when used with the 
plural verb U$ hain ‘are’, mean ‘they’. Again the word may be placed after 
the pronoun to emphasize plurality: 


Jl if OS's) j/ijUj/i) vuh ’auraten kaun hain? Who are those women? 

vuh sindhi hain They are Sindhis 

yih bacce kaun hain? Who are those 
yih mere bacce hain children? They are 
my children 

1 he verb tyi bond ‘to be’ is used with the personal pronouns as follows: 


Singular 

Plural 

JyujL maihhuh lam 

<c~y tu hai you are 

yih/vuh hai he, she, it is 

Jl f l ham haiii we are 

yi{ turn ho you are 

lJwT aphaih you are 

(polite) 

Jl ,, ‘i yih/vuh hail) they are 
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Leaving out t n hona 

In negative sentences such as {JtiJ?jtdlj? main pakistdni nahih hu, 
‘I am not a Pakistani’ or jt vuh log daktar nahifi hain ‘th c , 

are not doctors’, the verb ‘to be’ is often dropped. These sentences could 
equally well be expressed: (jpT ,jt main pakistdni nahih > vuh lot 

daktar nahih 

Note the expression k°i bat nahih ‘some matter (is) not’, which 

can be translated as ‘it doesn’t matter’. 

Possessive adjectives:'my, your, his, her, its, our, their' 

The possessive adjectives corresponding to the personal pronouns are: 



main 


mera 

my 

y 

tu 

£ 

terd 

your 

M 

yih 

*1 n 

is kd 

his, her, its 

9i 

vuh 

Kiri 

us kd 

his, her, its 

f 

ham 

\j\n 

hamard 

our 

? 

turn 

<V 

tumhdra 

your 


dp 

*VT 

dp kd 

your 

* 

yih 

fdl 

in kd 

their 

9) 

vuh 


un kd 

their 


The possessive adjectives form their feminine and plural like other adjectives 
ending in I -d\ 


\j\ti 

hamara 

ljj\a 

hamdri 


hamdre our 

Kiri 

us kd 

Ji/i 

us ki 


us ke 

his, etc. 


un kd 

(fell 

un ki 


un ke 

their 


Plural of respect 

As we have already seen, Urdu is much more polite than English and many 
other European languages. Along with the three words for ‘you’, the use of 
which has social implications, and the honorific phrases which we have met 
for ‘come in’ and ‘sit down’, there are many other ways of indicating respect. 
One of these is the use of the plural when referring to one person to whom 
respect is due, e.g. the sentence ‘this is Mr Aslam; he is my good friend; his 
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hou se 


is in Karachi’ must be translated into Urdu as ‘these are Mr Aslam; 


they 


ar e my good friends; their house is in Karachi’: 




jh aslam sahib haih; yih mere acche dost haih; in kdghar karaci men hai 


‘plural of respect’ must be used when talking about people who are 
present in your company and people who are known to and respected by the 
person to whom you are talking. Thus you would always say: 




yih meri begam haih; 

in kd ndm bilqis hai 
kya dp ke valid karaci 
main haih? 
begam rahim bahut 
acchi xdtitn haih 


This is my wife; 

her name is Bilqis 
Is your father in 
Karachi? 

Mrs Rahim is a very 
good woman 


The word £)?lr xdtun woman’ is respectful and is used in preference to e*jf 
'aurat in circumstances in which respect is due. Remember that feminine 
nouns, when referring to one person, remain singular even though the verb 
is plural; masculine nouns, however, have the plural form: 

yih dp ke bete haih? Is this your son? 
t in kd ndm kya hai? What is his name? 

yih dp ki beti haih? Is this your daughter? 
in kd ndm kya hai? What is her name? 


When referring to your own son or daughter, it is more usual to use the 
singular, although some people use the ‘plural of respect’ even for their own 
children: 


s' yih mera beta hai; This is my son; his 
is kd ndm iqbdl hai name is Iqbal 


Relations 

Urdu has no verb meaning ‘to have’. ‘We have two sons’ is expressed as ‘our 
tw o sons are’: 

hamdre do bete aur We have two sons 
do betidh haih and two daughters 

(‘our sons and 
daughters are’) 
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kya dp ke bacce hain? 

ji nahln, hamdre bacce 
nahin 


Do you have children? 

(‘your children are?’) 
No, we do not have 
children (‘our children 
are not’) 


(y* maSq Exercise 

2.2 Plural of respect 

The following sentences all demand ‘plural of respect’. Give the correct plural 
form of the adjectives and the verb ‘to be’ written in brackets. For example: 

?()( > 2 

_(t*Xjc^,)*il/3 
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»J& mukalimado Dialogue 2 

« CD i, TR 4 > 01:40 

While dinner is being prepared, John asks Hamid about his school. 

J,\r 

uk 

dif 

•vLi/' <*u 

tejrfuijAjit dif 

c*lf 
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QUICK VOCAB 


jan 

aslam sahib, yih bataie. karaci men iskul acche hair)? \ 

aslam 

ji ha A lekin mera beta, hamid, yahah hai. hamid se puchie. ehamig] 


turn idhar ao. yih hamare angrez dost, ismith sahib, haih. 

hamid 

assatamu 'alaikum, ismith sahib. i 

jan 

va 'alaikum assalam. hamid, yih batao. tumhara iskul kahah hai? j 

hamid 

mera iskul kliftan meh hai. bara amrikan iskul hai. 

jan 

accha. turn amrikan iskul meh ho. vahah kitne bacce haih? j 

hamid 

bahut bacce haih. do tin sau bacce haih. 

jan 

vahah larkiah bhi haihyasirf larke? j 

hamid 

sirflarke haih. larkiah nahih. 

jan 

aur iskul meh turn xui ho? 

hamid 

ji hah, ham log vahah bahut xui haih. 

jan 

aur kliftan kahah hai? yahah sedur hai? \ 

hamid 

ji hah, yahah se kafi dur hai, lekin acchijagah hai. 

John 

Aslam Sahib. Tell (me) this. Are the schools in Karachi good? ; 

Aslam 

Yes. But my son, Hamid, is here. Ask (from) Hamid. Hey, 

Hamid! Come here. This is our English friend, Mr Smith. ; 

Hamid 

Hello, Mr Smith. 

John 

Hello Hamid. Tell (me) this. Where is your school? 

Hamid 

My school is in Clifton. It's a big American school. 

John 

1 see. You're in an American school. How many children are 1 
there? 

Hamid 

There are a lot of children. There are two (or) three hundred I 
children. 

John 

Are there girls there too, or only boys? ; 

Hamid 

There are only boys. There aren't (any) girls. ; 

John 

And are you happy at school? i 

Hamid 

Yes. We are very happy there. 

John 

And where is Clifton? Is it far from here? 

Hamid 

Yes, it's quite far from here. But it's a good place. 


J* 

iskul 

school (m.) 

St 

ho 

are (familiar) 

k- 

se puchie 

ask (from) 

er 

kitnd? 

how much? 


puchnd 

to ask 

sc 

kitne? 

how many? 


e 

hey! 


bahut 

many 

( 

turn 

you (familiar) 

s' 

sau 

hundred 

s* 

idhar 

to here, here 


do tin 

two (or) three 

fy)\ 

idhar do 

come here 


sau 

hundred 


(familiar) 
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dost 

friend (m.) 


batdo 

tell (familiar) 

(V 

tumhdrd 

your (familiar) 


klifian 

Clifton (a 


Karachi 

suburb) 


f 

yd 

or 

Jr 

xui 

happy 

f 

ham 

we 

Jif 

ham log 

we (plural) 

£ 

jagah 

place (f.) 



qava'id Grammar 

4r hijje Spelling 

Although the word xul ‘happy’ is written with ) vdu, the vowel u is 
pronounced short. 

In words taken from English beginning with an ‘s’ followed by another 
consonant like ‘Smith’, ‘school’, etc., Urdu adds the vowel i before the s. 
Here are a few common examples: 



iskul 

school (m.) 

e# 

istelan 

station (m.) 


bas istdp 

bus stop (m.) 

J*1 

ismith 

Smith 

se puchna to ask 



T he verb puchnd ‘to ask’ is construed with the postposition G— se ‘from’. 
In Urdu, you ask from someone: 

drJhamid sepuchie ask (from) Hamid 

M 

Commands with f turn and y tu 

We have already seen that the stem of the verb is obtained by removing the 
e nding -nd from the infinitive. The imperative for f turn is formed simply 
b y adding the ending > -o to the verb stem. When the stem ends in a vowel, 
the junction is effected with t hamza\ 

ft do come yC baitho sit 

batdo tell khdo eat 
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The imperative for y tu is simply the stem: 

T a come atf baith sit 

& batd tell U kha eat 

It is not uncommon to use the pronoun with the imperative, although this 
is not obligatory: 

dp batdie please tell 

Uy tu kha eat 

hdmid, turn idhar do Hamid come here 

The word idhar ‘here’ is an alternative for ji^yahdn, but is mainly used 
in the sense of‘to here/hither’. 


kitna, kitni? 'how much?'; kitne ? 'how many?' 

The adjective & kitna with singular nouns is translated as ‘how much?’ 

kitna khdnd! how much food? 

f kitni cat? how much tea? 

With a plural noun it must be translated as ‘how many?’. 

kitne larke? how many boys? 

Hzf kitni cizeh! how many things? 

When used before an adjective, & means ‘how!’, ‘what!’: 

fcl/i kitna accha khdnd! what good food! 


•S4* bahut 'vary', ‘much’, 'many' 


We have already met the word bahut used in the sense of‘very’: 




khdnd vdqa 7 bahut 
mazedar hai 


The food is really 
tasty 


Used before a singular noun it also means ‘much’, a lot oP; with plural 
nouns it means ‘many: 

yahdn bahut khdnd There is much/a lot of 
hai food here 
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iskul men bahut 
bacce hain 


There are many children 
in the school 


'One or two', 'two or three' 

To express approximate numbers, such as ‘two or three girls’, ‘three or four 
hundred children’, two consecutive numerals are used without a word for ‘or’: 

do tin larkian two or three girls 

tin car sau bacce three or four hundred children 

* * 

The word r’ sau ‘hundred’ is used after other numerals as in English: 

I** ek sau 100 

r*» f'ss do sau 200 

sf tpf 
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mukalimatin Dialogue 3 

«» C 0 1, TR 4,03:04 

Over dinner, Aslam and Biiqis describe their family. 


jr& 

~f ... 

-^^(/ic^aJCCu^tJ/ d<f 

bilqis die. khana tayyar hai. dp log yahah baithie. 

jin ohol mez par kitni mazedar cizeh hai A kya takallufhai! 

aslam ji nahiA koi takallufnahiA murtji hai, rod hai, cdval hai, dal 

hai. has. 

helan dp kd ghar bahut acchd hai. yahdA kitne kamre hath? 

aslam hamdrd ghar bahut bard nahiA sdt kamre hai A lekin yahdA 

bahut log hai A ham hai A hamdre bacce hai A mere validain, 
ya'ni vdlid sdhib aur vdlida... 

bllqls ... aur mere caca hai A meri ndni bhi haih aur do tin naukar. 

Ida kya, sab log ek ghar meh? 

aslam ji ha A yih pdkistdn hai. inglistan nahiA yih mulkil nahih hai. 

bllqls lekin harjagah dp Id kitabeh bikhri-pap haiA yih bahut muSkil hai. 

aslam kya mulkil hai? yih sab meri kitabeh haiA aur kyd? 

jin koi bdt nahiA kitabeh bahut acchi cizeh haiA 
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Bilq'S 

John 

Aslam 

Helen 

Aslam 


Bilqis 

John 

Aslam 

Bilqis 

Aslam 

John 


Come on. The food is ready. (You people) sit here. 

Oho! How many tasty things there are on the table. What 
trouble (you have gone to)! 

No. It's no trouble. There's chicken, bread, rice, lentils. That's all. 

Your house is very nice. How many rooms are (there) here? 

Our house is not very big. There are seven rooms. But there 
a lot of people here. There's us ('we are'), our children, my 
parents, that is father and mother... 

... and my uncle, there's also my grandmother and two (or) 
three servants. 

What, all (people) in one house? 

Yes. This is Pakistan. Not England. This is no problem. 

['not difficult']. 

But your books are scattered around everywhere. This is very 
difficult. 

What’s difficult? They are all my books. So what? 

Never mind. Books are very good things. 


Ji 

tayydr 

ready 

dJb vdlidain 

parents (m.p.) 


& 

baithie 

sit down 

(ft ya'ni 

that is, 1 


c* 

baithnd 

to sit 


mean 


Jt)l 

oho 

oh 

Jb valid 

father (m.) 



takalluf 

formality, 

>Jb vdlida 

mother (f.) 




trouble (m.) Ip coca 

uncle (m.) 



kyd 

how much 

Jt ndni 

grandmother 



takalluf 

trouble 


(f.) 

CD 


hai 

(you have 

do tin 

two (or) 

< 

U 

o 



taken) 


three 

> 

* 

J... j/ 

koi. . . 

no... 

/} naukar 

servant (m.) 

u 

5 

a 


nahih 

(trouble) 

inglistan 

England 



murgi 

chicken (f.) 

kitdb 

book (f.) 


d* 

roti 

bread 

<J^* muikil 

difficult 



caval 

rice (m.) 

b d 

what (do 


Jb 

dal 

lentils (f.) 

muikil 

you 



has 

that’s all 

hai? 

mean) 


./ 

kamra 

room (m.) 


difficult? 


V'S' 

yih sab 

all these 
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ji\$ qava'id Grammar 

takalluf 

The nearest English equivalent of takalluf is ‘formality’. We might 
translate the expression l/ kyd takalluf hai, literally ‘what formality 

(there) is!’, as ‘what trouble you have gone to!’. The answer is koi 

takalluf nabih ‘some fomality (is) not’, i.e ‘it’s no trouble’. 


Relations 


Urdu is very precise with relationship terms and has many more of them 
than English. There are different terms for ‘uncle’, according to whether he 
is the father’s brother or the mother’s brother; for ‘grandfather’ according to 
whether he is the father’s father or mother’s father and so on (a fuller list is 
given in Appendix 2). It must be remembered that elder relations are always 
given the plural of respect, including elder brothers and sisters, and must be 
addressed a dp. 

Your parents, validain, are jib valid ‘father’ and tjlb valida mother’. 
The word sahib is frequently used with jlls valid to denote respect: 

mere valid sahib aj My father is in Karachi 
karaci men hain today 


The more familiar and affectionate word man is often used for ‘mother’: 

Ji'/tfUl’6yd men man aj ghar My mother is at home 
par hain (‘on home’) today 


£ coca or coca sahib is ‘strictly speaking’ your younger paternal 

uncle; Jt mini is your mother’s mother. 


In the context of relations, hard ‘big’ is used for ‘elder’ and \tyf chotd ‘small’ 

for ‘younger’: 

dp ke bare bete your elder son (plural of respect) 
dp ki choti beti your younger daughter 


It should be noted that the word ^ coca ‘uncle’ does not change in the plural: 

Jl /£ mere coca sahib ghar My uncle is not at home 

par nahin hain (plural of respect) 
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vx yih sob 'all this', 'all these' 

r^ e word order in the phrase >▼*'> yih sab ‘all this’ is the opposite of the 

Eng lish: 

Jl J- V'dX V^ef yih sab men kitabeh haih All these are my books 

(/ kya in exclamations 

l/ kya ‘what’ is, as in English, often used in exclamations: 

WY kya muskilhai? What (do you mean), 

it’s difficult? 

baccehaih, aurkya? They’re (only) children. 

So what? 


(jf- ya'ni’l mean', 'that is', 'in other words' 

The word (fiyani is used much as the English expressions T mean’, ‘in other 
words’ to clarify or expand an explanation: 

yih hamid aur iqbdl haih, ya hi mere bare aur chote bete 

They are Hamid and Iqbal, in other words, my elder and younger sons 


Insight 

In India and Pakistan, people often have big families, and even in 
large cities family life is considered to be extremely important. It is 
not uncommon to find several generations living under one roof and 
elders are treated with great respect. This is shown in the language 
when an elder is addressed or talked about using the ‘plural of respect’ 
and appropriate ‘honorific’ expressions such as ‘come’ and 

‘sit down’. Hospitality mihman navazi is also 

an important aspect of life and people go to a great deal of trouble 
fc-iw takallufvth.cn entertaining guests. Foreigners are always welcome 
and are often greeted with a certain element of good-natured curiosity, 
especially if they can speak the language. 
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j2i> maiqeft Exercises 

2.3 Correct form of the verb 


In the following sentences give the correct form of the verb tyi 

-_d 1 

- _/Is/..-_ 4 


2.4 Correct form of the imperative 

In the following sentences, give the correct form of the imperative (<fT<T <j_f 
etc.): 

4 


2.5 Comprehension 
4 CD i,TR 4,0439 

Listen to the dialogue and tick the appropriate answers. 

1 How many children does Rahim have? Two ( ) 

2 Are all Rahim’s children at school? Yes ( ) 

3 Which kind of school do the boys American ( 
attend? 


Three ( ) 
No ( ) 
Pakistani ( ) 
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Seven ( ) Five ( ) 


4 

$ 


j^ 0 w many rooms are there in 
gahim’s house? 

po Rahim’s parents live with him? 


Yes ( ) 


No ( ) 


Test yourself 

pj oW would you say the following in Urdu? 

a Hello! Jamila Sahiba, please come in and take a seat. 

b This is my wife. Her name is Parvin. 

c We have two children. Do you also have children? 

♦ • 

d Is Pakistan far from Afghanistan? 

e My children are very happy at school. Are the schools good in London? 

(d^> 

f How many tasty things there are in Karachi! In London, the food is not 
very tasty. 

9 What trouble you have gone to! No, it’s no trouble at all. 
h Your things are scattered around everywhere. This is very difficult. 

1 This hotel is realy very nice. Is it far from Clifton? 

J My elder son is not at home today. He is at school. 
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3 

Ap ko Pakistani 
khana pasand hai? 

Do you like Pakistani food? 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say what you like 

• Express your needs 

• Take a taxi 

• Order a meal in a restaurant 

mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

4# CD i,TR 5,00:08 

John meets Aslam’s friends. Dr Rahim, who invites him to lunch. 

: (jf : clir j 

-uxi/yut-uxsifiitiS'iS 
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-j[lS 

fdLJtjtJ*£2,JtijjC.ijx^<^^£*'£‘U't6 o% 

Vc^jOk-if 1 ^ if 

j^/ 

aslam jan sdhib, yih daktar rahim haiA in se milie. rahim sahib mere 

bahut acche dost haiA karaci med yih bahut maihur daktar 
haiA 

jan assalamu 'alaikum, rahim sdhib. dp ko ma'lum hai, maid bhi 

daktar huA lekin dj kal maid karaci med chuttipar hud. maid 
sayydh huA 

rahim accha, yih bahut dilcasp bat hai. mujhe ma'lum hai ki dp daktar 

haiA yih bataie, aj dp ko fursat hai? 

jan ji haA dj mujhe fursat hai. 

rahim accha, to dj ham sath khdna khaed? mera aspatal gulian-e 

iqbal med hai. yahad se ziyada dur nahid hai. aur vahddek 
bahut accha restarad hai. us ka nam koh-e nur hai. kya dp ko 
pdkistdni khdna pasand hai? 

jan ji haA mujhe bahut pasand hai. lekin meri bivi is vaqt hotal 

med haiA un ko ma'lum nahid hai ki maid kahad huA 

rahim thik hai. dp unhedyahdd se telifon kijie aur un ko bataie ki ham 

kahad haiA 

jan accha. yahad koi telifon hai? 

r ahim ji haA vahad hai. dp begam sahiba ko jaldi telifon kijie. 

Aslam John! This is Doctor Rahim. (Please) meet him. Rahim Sahib is 

my very good friend. In Karachi, he is a very famous doctor. 

J °hn Hello, Rahim Sahib. Do you know I am also a doctor? But 
these days i am on holiday in Karachi. I am a tourist. 
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QUICK VOCAB 


Rahim 


John 

Rahim 


John 

Rahim 

John 

Rahim 


Really? (Then) this is (a) very interesting (matter). I know that 
you are a doctor. Tell me (this). Do you have (some) free 
time today? 

Yes. I have time. 

Good. Then let's have ['eat'] lunch together today. My hospital 
is in Gulshan-e Iqbal. It's not very far. And there's a very 
good restaurant there. Its name is Koh-e Nur. Do you like 
Pakistani food? 

Yes, I like it very (much). But my wife is at this moment in the 
hotel. She does not know (that) where I am. 

It's all right. Telephone (to) her and tell (to) her (that) where 
we are. 

Very well. Is there any telephone here? 

Yes. It's there. Telephone (your) wife quickly. 


: 


I 


^.../ r T dp ko . . . 

do you 

Jl*l 

aspatdl 

hospital 


pasand hai 

like ... ? 



(m.) 


rahim 

Rahim 

gulian-c 

Gulshan-e 


in se milie 

meet him 

iqhdl 

Iqbal (a 


maShur 

famous 



Karachi 

/ 

ko 

to, for 



suburb) 


ma'lum 

known 



(m.) 


dp ko 

do you 

til) 

ziyada 

very, more, 

V 

ma'lum 

know? 



most 


hai? 



rcstarah 

restaurant 


djkal 

nowadays 



(m.) 


chutti 

holiday (f.) 


koh-e nur 

Koh-e Nur 


chutti par 

on holiday 



(m.) 


mujhe 

I know 


mujhe 

Hike 


ma'lum hai 


pasand hai 


s 

ki 

that 

lie 

bivi 

wife (f.) 


fursat 

leisure, (fiee) 


is vaqt 

at this time 



time 


un ko 

she doesn’t 



(f.) 

<7- 

ma'lum 

know 


dp ko 

do you 


nabih hai 



fursat hail 

have time? 
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today 


mujhe 

I have time 


fiirsat hai 



acchd to 

good, 



then... 


sdth 

together 

t/Uti/ 

khdna 

let’s have 


khaert 

lunch 


i •• 

thik hai 

it’s all 
right 

utfi 

unhen 

(to) her 


unheh 

telephone 


telifon 

kijie 

her 

iJJr 

jaldi 

quickly, 

soon 


qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

In Urdu, there are many expressions of Persian origin which consist of two 
words joined to each other with the sign - pronounced e, which can often be 
translated as ‘of’. This sign is known as ci Ul izdfat (f.) ‘addition’. A familiar 
example is jit/ koh-e nur ‘Mountain of Light’, the name of the famous 
diamond in the Crown Jewels. The . izdfat must not be confused with the 
vowel sign - zer which we use in I is ka, tfijl in ka. Another example of 
the izdfat is in the name of a Karachi suburb gulian-e, iqbal , which 

literally means ‘Garden of Prosperity’. 


The postposition / ko 'to, for' 

1 he postposition / ko has a number of uses, but may often be translated as ‘to’: 

dp ko to you 

£j rahim sahib ko to Mr Rahim 

meri bivi ko to my wife 

^ he word ijj* bivi is another word for ‘wife’ and like begam normally 
Squires the plural of respect: 

JL meri bivi is vaqt My wife at this time/ 

hotal men hain moment is in the hotel 
^°te the expression ciyj\ is vaqt ‘at this moment/time’. 
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The oblique case of pronouns 

When we talk of case, we mean the way in which a word changes its fo rttl 
or ending according to its position in the sentence. In English, for example 
when the pronouns T, ‘he’, ‘she’, etc. are the object (i.e. on the receiving 
end) of a verb or are preceded by a preposition like ‘in’, ‘to’, ‘on’, they change 
their form to 'me, him, her, etc.: ‘I see him'-, ‘to me'-, ‘on him . 

Similarly in Urdu, when \JL main is followed by a postposition such as 
se, S par , / ko it changes its form to J- mujh ‘me’: 

mujh se from me 

mujh ko to me 

mujh par on me 


U~ main is the direct case and J- mujh is the oblique case. The direct and 
oblique cases of the personal pronouns are as follows: 


Direct 


Obliq 

ue 

Singular jt 

mail) 

1 

J. 

mujh 

me 

y 

tu 

you 

3- 

tujh 

you 

* 

yih 

he, she, it 

Ji 

is 

him, her, it 

Ji 

vuh 

he, she, it 


us 

him, her, it 

Plural (' 

ham 

we 

? 

ham 

US 

f 

turn 

you 

? 

turn 

you 

r r 

op 

you 

r r 

op 

you 

/V 

yih 

they 

dl 

in 

them 


vuh 

they 

di 

un 

them 


Notice that with the pronouns f the direct and oblique cases are the 
same. 


The oblique case must be used when the pronoun is followed by a 
postposition: JlJ. mujh men ‘in me’; f£ tujh ko ‘to you’; c-\Ji us se ‘from 
him, her, it’; un par ‘on them’; dp ko ‘to you’, etc. 

y ih meri bivi hain; This is my wife; (please) 
in se milie meet (from) her 


u 

s* 

r 








merd beta, hamid, My son, Hamid, is 
yahdn hat. is se puchie here. Ask (from) him 


Special forms + / fro: the extended oblique case 

fhe oblique form of the pronoun may be followed by the postposition / ko: 
mujh ko ‘to me’, /j'l us ko ‘to him/her/it’ /{ turn ko ‘to you’, etc. 

With the exception oft^T dp, there are special forms which are the equivalent 
of the pronoun + / ko. This is known as the extended oblique: 

u mujh ko —» dL mujhe to me 

/>» us ko —» az-t use to him / her / it 

ham ko —* hamen to us 

The extended oblique forms of the pronouns are as follows: 

+ / ko Extended oblique 


u 

mujh ko 

£ 

mujhe 

to me 

& 

tujh ko 

l 

tujhe 

to you 

Jin 

is ko 


ise 

to him, her, it 

/ji 

us ko 

<sJ 

use 

to him, her, it 

ft 

ham ko 


hamen 

to us 

ft 

turn ko 

jf 

tumhen 

to you 

V 

dp ko 

V 

dp ko 

to you 

*d\ 

in ko 

J\ 

inhen 

to them 

Jjt 

un ko 


unhen 

to them 


Although there is no grammatical difference between the pronoun + / 
an d the ‘extended’ counterpart, the extended oblique is used rather more 
frequently. 

fi 1 ** malum 'known' 

^he adjective fj 0 * ma'lum literally means ‘known’. It is used with f ko in 
^e important construction fc ko ma'lum hona ‘to be known to’, 
t0 know’. Consider the following sentences and their literal translations: 

kyd dp ko ma'lum hai? ‘to you is (it) known?’ 

Do you know? 
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mujhe ma 'lum nahin. ‘to me (it) is not known’ 

I don’t know 

hamehyih bat ma 'lum ‘to us this thing is not 
nahin hai known’ We don’t 

know this thing 

In the last sentence, the subject of the sentence is ‘this thing’ Hence 
the verb is C~ hai ‘is’. In English, however, ‘this thing’ is the object of the 
verb ‘to know’. 

/ ki 'that' 

In sentences such as ‘I know that he is a doctor’, ‘that’ is translated by the 
conjunction S ki. S is pronounced ke. Note the spelling: 

mujhe ma 'lum hai ki vuh I know that he is a 
acche ddktar hain good doctor 

In English, ‘that’ is frequently omitted, e.g. ‘I know he is a good doctor’, but 
in Urdu, the conjunction must always be used. This is also true of questions. 
In English, we say: ‘Do you know where Victoria Road is?’. In Urdu, you 
must say ‘Do you know that where Victoria Road is?’: 

P'sJc- T ^ kya dp ko ma'lum hai ki viktoria 

rod kahan hai? 

Similarly J ki is also used with batdie ‘tell me’: 

batdie ki dp kaghar Tell me (that) where i* 
kahan hai? your house? 

fursat 'time, leisure' 

The word fursat means ‘time’ in the sense of ‘leisure’, whereas vatp 
means ‘point of time’ ‘occasion’. ‘Do you have the time (to do something?) 
is expressed with fursat : 

* 2 **)/^ T if kyd dp ko fursat ‘to you is there leisure?’ 

hai? Do you have time? 

dj mujhe fursat ‘today to me there 

nahin (is) not time’I don’t 

have the time today. 
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^ pasand 'pleasing', ko pasand bond 'to like' 

'fhe adjective pasand literally means ‘pleasing’. It is used in the important 
expression ko pasand bond ‘to be pleasing to’, ‘to like’. Compare the 

s imilar construction with ffo* ma'lum: 

mujhe pasand hai I like 




tumheh pasand nahin you don’t like 

dp ko pdkistdni khand Do you like Pakistani 
pasand hai? food? 


ko \tlifon karna 'to telephone (to)' 

Many verbs and verbal expressions require / after the object, the word 
denoting the person or thing who is the recipient of the action. In Urdu, 
you always ‘telephone to’ someone: t /J&f rahim sahib ko telifon 

karnd ‘to do a telephone to Rahim’: 

dp bivi ko telifon kijie Phone (to) the wife 

Compare the use of f with t6 batand ‘to tell (to)’: 

/ rO* un ko/unheh batdie Tell (to) him that 
ki dp yahart haih you are here 


Ia maiqeA Exercises 

5,1 Complete the sentences 

1 'nish off the following sentences by giving the Urdu for the English words 
m brackets: 


(you are an engineer) 
(not) 
(leisure) 


- _ ' 

_ J a 

Sf-_ 3 
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(English food) 


4 


(these books) 


_ £ 

_4V S 


3.2 Oblique forms 

Give both the pronoun +/ and the extended oblique in the following 
sentences: 



(to me) 

— 

** 

(to you 1 ) 


(to them D) 


(to us) 

-‘f-U&i'-'O'dX — 

(to you f ) 

-4_fc&T — 

(to her *) 



|£* mukalimado Dialogue 2 

4 CD i, TR 5,01:52 

John and Rahim take a taxi to a restaurant in Gulshan-e Iqbal. 
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!t(^?t^ 

>C/)Jij\fCl}iM.~4^j\() 

»>l^i :i 

4j r x/»vULi/$££ (^ 

^^7 


gulian-e Iqbal ealol 


rahim 

taiksivald 

rahim 

\aiksmid 

r ohim 

jan 

rahim 

jan 


dekhie, jan sahib, vahah taiksi hai. e bhai, turn xali ho? 
jihdh, sahib, mail) xalihur). baithie 
accha. gulian-e iqbal calo. turn ko ma'lum hai ki koh-e nur 
restarah kahah hai? 

ji hah. sahib, mujhe ma'lum hai. vahah ek barn aspatal hai na7 
ji hah aur. mitar se calo. to yih bataie, jan sahib, dp ko karaci 
pasand hai?ya'ni dp aur ap kibegam ko. 
ji hah, hameh bahut pasand hai. yahah sab dilcasp hai. ya'ni 
ham log pahli bar eiiya meh haih na. 
aur dp ki begam ko kya cizeh pasand hai? 
un ko xds taur par bazar pasand hai A iahr meh bahut idnddr 
dukdnehhaih. 
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QUICK VOCAB 


rahim : yih to sac hai. lekin karaci kafi naya iahr hai. mujhe lahaur 
ziyada pasand hai. vahah bahut purani 'imarateh haih. aur 
mujhe tarixi iahr bahut pasand haih. dekhie hamara restara rt 
vahah hai. bhai, yahah roko. kitna kiraya hai? 

{aiksivala : athara rupie, sahib. 

rahim : ji nahih. athara rupie bahut ziyada hai. dekho, mitar par sirf 
pandra rupie haih. to, pandra rupie to. 

Go to Gulshan-e Iqbal! 


Rahim 

Driver 

Rahim 

Driver 

Rahim 

John 

Rahim 

John 

Rahim 


Driver 

Rahim 


: Look, John. There's a taxi. Hey, driver! ['brother'] Are you 
free? 

: Yes, sir. I'm free. Get in ('sit'). 

: Right. Go to Gulshan-e Iqbal. Do you know (that) where the 
Koh-e-Nur Restaurant is? 

: Yes, sir. I know. There's a big hospital there, isn't there? 

: Yes. And go by the meter. So, tell me, John. Do you like 
Karachi? I mean, you and your wife? 

: Yes, we like it very much. Here everything is interesting. I 
mean, we are in Asia (for) the first time. 

: And what things does your wife like? 

: She especially likes the bazaars. In the city, there are (some) 
very splendid shops. 

: That's true (then). But Karachi is a fairly new city. I like Lahore 
more.There are many old buildings there. And I like 
historical cities very (much). Look. Our restaurant is there. 
Driver! Stop here. How much is the fare? 

: Eighteen rupees, sir. 

: No. Eighteen rupees is far too much. Look! There's only 
fifteen on the meter. There you are! Take fifteen rupees. 


J«k_i 


lit 


taiksi 

taxi (f.) 

4ui» 

pahli bdr 

for the first 

e 

oh!, hey! 



time 

e bhai! 

address to 


eHya 

Asia (m.) 


a taxi 

e-j}i/\Z 

xds taurse 

especially 


driver, 


Mndar 

splendid 


waiter, 

cJVsj 

dukan 

shop (f.) 


etc. 

$ 

sac 

true 

xali 

empty, 

jytti 

lahaur 

Lahore (m.) 


free 


ziyada 

more 
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1 

taiksivdld 


sahib 

c< r 

hai nd? 

* 

mitar 


mitarse 

calo 

y 

to 

n* 

pahld 

A 

bar 


taxi driver 


(m.) 


Sir 

tfsj 

*0 

isn’t there? 

meter (m.) 

>j\)\ 

‘go by the 

si ,J 

meter’ 

uLJtSii 

then, so, 
however 


first 

y 


time, 

occasion (f.) 


tdrixi 

historical 

roko 

stop 

rokna 

to stop 

kiraya 

fare (m.) 

athdra 

eighteen 

rupiya 

rupee (m.) 

bahut 

far too 

ziydda 

much 

pandra 

fifteen 

lo 

there you 
are! take! 


i 

i 


— 

>1 y qava'id Grammar 

t nd 'Isn't it?' 

t is a short form of nahin. ‘no, not’. Here, it is used as a question tag ‘isn’t 
it’, which can be translated as ‘isn’t it?’, ‘aren’t you?’, ‘doesn’t it?’ according 
to context: 

IfcWU yih khdnd accha hai nd? This food is nice, isn’t it? 

f to 'then, however, so' 

The word h to, basically meaning ‘then, however, so’, has many uses in Urdu. 
In colloquial speech it is often used to begin a sentence, something like 
English ‘so’: 

to yih bataie so, tell (me) this 

When y follows a word, it adds emphasis: 

aides'jj: main to pakistani huh I am a Pakistani 

J • bar 'time, turn' (f.); j l wCl ek bar 'once' 

• oo 

have already met Otis vaqt ‘point of time’ and <ss*) fursat ‘leisure’. 
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The word A bar means ‘time’ in the sense of ‘occasion, turn’: 

A^Ci ek bdr one time, once 

aJ tin bdr three times 

Note that after numerals -A bdr remains singular: 

pahli bdr (for) the first time 

main pahli baryahan huh I’m here for the first time 

£ xas taurpar/se 'especially' 

The word taur (m.) means ‘way, means’, and is used in the adverbial 
expression c— // xas taurpar/se on / from a special way, i.e. ‘especially. 
Note a similar phrase //>^ fit 'dm taurpar/ se ‘on / from a general way’, i.e. 
‘generally, ‘usually. Either / ore- may be used in these expressions. 

t-flJ ziyada' more, most, too, very' 

The word sAJ ziyada may mean ‘more, most, too, too much, very’. Compare 
the following sentences: 

IJg 

i T - 

Irregular imperatives 

We have already seen that the command or imperative for yT is formed 
by adding -ie to the stem of the verb, and that for { by adding s -o. Four 
important verbs Ci lend ‘to take’, Ifcj dena ‘to give’, t / kama ‘to do’ and 
pind ‘to drink’ have irregular forms that must be learnt: 


y 

tu 

f 

turn 

r r 

ap 


<L 

le 

s> 

lo 

d 

lijie 

take! 

z—s 

de 

w 

do 

& 

dijie 

give! 

/ 

kar 

J 

karo 

4 

kijie 

do! 

4 

Pi 

X* 

pio 

3 

P>j ie 

drink! 


yih ziyada bar a hai 

merd gharyahan se 
ziyada dur nabih hai 
mujhe lahaur ziyada 
pasand hai 


This is too big 

My house is not 
very fax from here 
I like Lahore motel 
better 
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pais* 'money' 

[ n both India and Pakistan, the major unit of currency is the ^sj rupta 
^pee’. The smallest coin is the paisa, a hundred of which make one 
rupee, ek sau paise = ek rupta. In English, ‘rupees’ is 

abbreviated to Rs.: 

L pine rupie Rs. 5 

fhe most common word for ‘money’ is the plural word ^ paise-. 

kitne paise ? How much money? 

use paise dijie Give him (some) money 


mukalima tin Dialogue 3 

e CD i, TR S> 0337 

Rahim and John choose their meal in the restaurant. 

flCfi • Iff 

-^Lef-t £ijv £js\<z~i f\ jtvjl 

-dtjttctbjhzZA 

: dlf 

c dt«‘<A*Vt 

Y(^/? JjC/L iLfii ji 
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iff 

rahim die jan sahib, yahah tairifrakhie. yih mera pasandida restarah hal. 

bera kahah hai? e bhai, menyu Ido. 

herd bahut accha sahib, menyu lijie. 

rahim accha, jan sahib, menyu dekhie. urdu men bhi hai, aurangrezi men 

bhi hai. dp ko kya cahie? dp ko ma'lum hai kiyih sab cizeh kya 
haih? 

jan jihah. inglistan meh bhi bahut hindustaniaur pdkistanirestarah 

haih na?yih sab cizeh mujhe ma'lum haih. mujhe xas taurse 
bhuna goto aur nan pasand haih. 

rahim accha. mujhe birydniziydda pasand hai. mujhe birydni aur qorma 

cahie. aur kya pina hai? 

jan mujhe sirfpdni cahie. 

rahim yahan dp panina pijie. pani thik nahih hai. dp jus ya pak kola lijie. 

vuh ziydda accha hai. bera! idhar do! hameh kafi cizeh cahieh. ek 
bhuna goSt, do nan, ek birydni, ek qorma, ek jus aur ek pak kola, 
aur dm bhi haih? 

bard ji, dm haih, aur ananas bhi haih. 

rahim ji nahih, ananas nahih cdhie. sirf 'am Ido. aurjaldi Ido. 

bard acchd, sdhib. 

Rahim Come on, John. Sit here. This is my favourite restaurant. Where's 
the waiter? Waiter. Bring the menu. 

Waiter Very well, sir. Here's ('take') the menu. 

Rahim Good, John. Look at the menu. It's in (both) English and Urdu. 

What do you want? Do you know what all these things are? 

John Ves. In England, there are a lot of Indian and Pakistani restaurants, 

aren't there? I particularly like'roast meat'and naan. 

Rahim Good. I like biryani better. I want biryani and korma. And what 
do you want to drink? ('what is to drink') 

John I only want water. 

Rahim Don't drink the water here. The water's not good. Drink juice or Pak 

Cola. That's better. Waiter! Come here! We want quite (a lot of) 
things. One roast meat, two naan, one biryani, one korma, one 
juice and one Pak Cola. And do you have mangos as well? 

Waiter Yes. There are mangos and pineapple. 

Rahim No. (We) don't want pineapple. Only bring mangos. And bring 
(it) quickly. 

Waiter Very well, sir. 
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paumdida 

favourite 


dp ko 

you want... 

Itf 

herd 

waiter (m.) 


... cdhie 


a 

menyu 

menu (m.) 


dp ko kyd 

what do 

at 

Ido 

bring 


cdhie? 

you want? 

d 

Ujie 

take 

t A 

bhuna 

roast 

VJ* 

urdu 

Urdu (f.) 


gob 

meat (m.) 

6*.f' 

angrezi 

English 

dt 

nan 

naan (m.) 



(language) 

lit/ 

birydni 

‘biryani’ 



(f.) 



rice (f.) 


qorma 

korma, 

& 

na pijie 

don’t drink 



spiced 

j* 

jus 

juice (m.) 



meat (m.) 

I)/JL pak kola 

Pak Cola 


mujhe... 

I want... 



(m.) 


cdhie 


r r 

dm 

mango 

% 

pind 

to drink 



(m.) 


kyd pind 

what (do 


ananas 

pineapple 


hai ? 

you want) 



(m.) 



to drink? 

JJf jaldi 

quickly 


pani 

water (m.) 





qava'id Grammar 

yp b/w'also'; bhi... bb/'both ... and' 




bhi ‘also’, ‘as well’ always follows the word to which it refers: 


mujhepdkistani khand I like Pakistani food as well 
bhipasand hai (referring to the food) 

mujhe bhipakistani 1 also like Pakistani food 

khand pasand hai (referring to T) 




bhi. .. bhi is translated as ‘both ... and’: 


VJ 


angrezi men bhi 
urdu men bhi 


both in English and 
in Urdu 
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ko cdhie 'to bo noodod, to want' 

‘To want, to require’ is expressed in Urdu by the phrase ko cdhie: 

dp ko kyd cdhie? ‘what is needed to you?’ 

What do you want? 

mujhe biryani cdhie ‘to me biryani is needed’ 
I want biryani 


Note that in the last sentence (Jl/ is the subject. 

When the subject is plural, the plural form J* cahien ‘are needed’ is used: 




hamen bahut cizeh We need/want lots 
cahien of things 


dp ko kyd pint half what do you want 
1 to drink?' 

When / is followed by the infinitive + <£_ hai, the construction may be 
translated ‘you have to’, you want to’, ‘you must’: 

dp ko kyd pind hai? What do you want to drink? (‘to you 
what is to drink’?) 

rahim ko khdnd hai Rahim has to eat (‘to Rahim 
is to eat’) 

mujhe abhi jartd hai I have to go now (‘to me 
now is to go’) 


napijie 'don't drink' 

The word ~ na (which must be distinguished from t nd which we saw earlier 
in this unit) is used with the imperative to make a negative command 
‘don’t do!’: 

unhen na bataie Don’t tell him! 

yahanpdni napijie Don’t drink the water here! 

Numbers 11-20 

Here, the numerals 11-20 (see Appendix 1) should be learnt. 
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insight 

Most Europeans and Americans are so familiar with Indian and 
Pakistani food that litde commentary is required here. Tastes vary 
from region to region, but in the north of the subcontinent, the 
favourite combination is meat golt (m.)) and bread ((jj; roti 

(f.)), while in Bengal and the south, rice ( cdval (m.)) is preferred. 
Many of the names of the dishes on the menu of an ‘Indian’ restaurant 
are actually Urdu, often derived from Persian. No distinction is made 
between lunch and dinner. For both the word tl/" khdna is used. 

Taxis, as well as scooters and rikshaws (l rikid (m.)) are numerous 
and reliable in India and Pakistan and are the most convenient form 
of transport. As in many countries, the hire is usually negotiable, but 
asking the driver to go by the meter mitarse calo) sometimes 

has the desired effect. Most Urdu speakers, like Mr Rahim in the 
dialogue, address taxi drivers taiksivald) and waiters (l/j herd, 

from English ‘bearer’) as I bhdi ‘brother’ and use the pronoun 
/ turn. As a foreigner, you would do better always to use I dp. 


v* maiqen Exercises 

3.3 Dialogue 

Give your part in the following dialogue: 

Aslam 
You 
Aslam 
You 
Aslam 
You 
Aslam 
You 


Say that you like it very much. 

-£-U[ 

Say that you know; your hotel is not far from there. 

Ask him what its name is. 

Say no; at this time you are not free. 
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3.4 Items on the menu 


Look at the menu with the items written in Urdu. Here are some new 
words: 



masnu'dt 

dishes (m.p.) 

** 

puldo 

pulao, rice cooked with vegetables (m.) 


sabzi 

vegetables in general (f.) 

Ji 

sag 

spinach (m.) 

x 

matar 

pea(s) (m.) 


gobhi 

cabbage, cauliflower (f.) 


tanduri 

tandoori (baked in an earth oven) 

Jt 

phal 

fruit (m.) 

j/ 

kofi 

coffee (f.) 






A 


i r 

jl/ 


6X 

i 

J\s 

0 

X 

L 

// 


-AT 

i a 


ir 


IA 

J/ 

v 



Ji 

t» 

r 

A 

wei 
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Read the menu and do the following: 

1 Call the waiter (address him as w I) and ask him to come to you. 

2 Ask him if the tandoori chicken is good. 

3 Tell him you want spinach, bhund gost and pulao ; your friend wants 
tandoori chicken, naan and lentils (dal). 

4 Tell him you do not want fruit today. 

5 After the meal you want one coffee and one tea. 

6 Work out the price of your meal and write the total in figures. 


3 *s Comprehension 
CD i,TR 5,05:27 

Listen to the dialogue and tick the correct answer. 

No( ) 

A meeting ( ) 

English ( ) 

In town ( ) 
Nearby ( ) 


1 Aslam is free today 

2 Today there is 

3 Rahim’s friend is 

4 Asiam’s family is 

5 Aslam’s house is 


Yes ( ) 

A holiday ( 
American ( 
At home ( 
Far away ( 


Test yourself 

Complete each sentence with an appropriate word from the list. 

/.<> 
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it 

Zindagi burinahin hai 

Life is not so bad! 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

Express possession 
Describe relationships 
Give your age 
Talk about your origins 


CDi,TR6,00:08 


I'jiyCC. clL<p O', 

0%£- £)L^~ jr&f MiJj&iSt* UfLitfUlci* / 

jt w>i t{jO‘d$itA\r{\b<£ 

i (A* A ciizA tlfbfjsi ui/\> u A> »~u2 ^ 

■~u? J/" 
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aslam sdhib ki zindagi kd xuldsa 

jaisd ki dp ko malum hai aslam sahib kd ghar kardci meh hai. un kd ghar 
bandar rod par hai aur iahr ke markaz se slrfek mil dur hai. aslam sahib kd 
ghar kdfi bard hai. In ke ghar meh sdt kamre hath lekln vahdh bahut log haiA 
aslam sdhlb kibivi kd ndm bilqls hai. un ke baccoh ke ndm hdmld, iqbal, 
nargis aurjamila hai A ya'ni aslam sahib ke cdr bacce hai A jdn aur helan 
aslam sdhib ke angrez dost haiA vuh donoh ddktar haih aur dj kalpdkistdn 
meh chutti par haiA un ke bacce nahiA 

hdmid, ya'ni aslam sdhib ke bare bete kd iskul kliftan meh hai. kliftan kardci 
ke markaz se koi pdhc mil dQr hai. hdmid ke iskul meh sirflarke haiA vahdh 
larkidh nahiA larkioh kd iskul aslam sdhib ke ghar se kdfi nazdik hai. aslam 
sdhib ki chotibeti kd ndm jamila hai. jamila ki vmr sirfdo sdl hai. vuh iskul 
mehnahih. 

aslam sdhib injinir haih. vuh kardci ke ek bare kdrxdne meh haih. un kd 
kdrxdna un ke ghar se kdfi dur hai. lekin un kd kdm bahut dilcasp hai. aslam 
aur bilqis kizindagi burl nahih hai. vuh bahut amir nahih haih, lekln {jarib bhi 
nahih. vuh kdfi xuS haih. 

A summary of Asiam's Ufa 

As you know, Asiam's house is in Karachi. His house is on Bandar Road 
and only one mile from the centre of the city. Asiam's house is quite big. 

In his house, there are seven rooms but there are a lot of people there. 
Asiam's wife's name is Bilqis. His children's names are Hamid, Iqbal, Nargis 
and Jamila. In other words, Aslam has four children. John and Helen are 
Asiam's English friends. They are both doctors and these days are on 
holiday in Pakistan. They have no children. 

Hamid that is Asiam's elder son's school is in Clifton. Clifton is about five 
miles from the centre of Karachi. In Hamid's school, there are only boys. 
There are no girls. The girls' school is quite near Asiam's house. Asiam's 
younger daughter's name is Jamila. Jamila is only two. She is not at 
school. 

Aslam is an engineer. He is in a big factory in Karachi. His factory is quite 
far from his house. But his work is very interesting. Aslam and Bilqis' life 
is not (so) bad. They are not very rich, but they are not poor either ('also'). 
They are quite happy. 






l fc 

zindagi 

life (f.) 


kd, ki, ke 

s, of 

u 

burd 

bad 

aslam 

Aslam 

> 

aslam ki 

of Aslam’s 


sahib kd 

Sahib’s 


zindagi kd 

life 


ghar 

house 

^stir xuldsa 

summary 

s/ markaz 

centre (m.) 



(m.) 


iahr ke 

from the 

/[& jaisaki 

as 


markaz se 

city centre 


in keghar 

in his 

larkioh kd 

the girls’ 


men 

house 


iskul 

school 


aslam 

Aslam 


aslam 

from 

(i« 

sahib ki 

Sahibs 


sahib ke 

Aslam 


bivi 

wife 


ghar se 

Sahib’s 

ftK&J bivi kd 

wife’s 



house 


ndm 

name 


senazdik 

near 

ft£- 04 ' baccohke 

children’s 



(from/to) 


ndm 

names 

CfctS'-sof't aslam 

Aslam 


aslam ke 

Aslam has 


sahib ki 

Sahib’s 

01 

car bacce 

four 

L 

beti 

daughter 


hain 

children 

bfti kd 

daughter’s 

1 

aslam ke 

Aslam’s 


ndm 

name 


dost 

friends 

/ 

\umr 

age (f.) 

(jA> 

donoh 

both 

/S~ t? jamila ki 

Jamila’s 


aslam 

Aslam 


■umr 

age 


sahib ke 

sahib’s 

J\s sal 

year (m.) 


bare bete 

eldest 


kdrxana 

factory (m.) 


kd 

son’s 


ek bare 

in a big 


kardci ke 

from the 


kdrxane 

factory 


markaz 

centre of 

men 



se 

Karachi 

Sa 

zindag 

life (f) 

(j/ ^0/ 

about, 


aslam 

Aslam 



roughly 

S*j 

sahib ki 

Sahib’s 

J? mil 

mile (m.) 


zindagi 

life 

Of-sCjb 

hamid ke 

in Hamid’s 


amir 

rich 

c4 

iskul men 

school 

‘r*/ 

garib 

poor 
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jelf qava'id Grammar 

/tsf Jaisd kl 'as' 

jaisd ki is a conjuction consisting of two words meaning ‘as’: 

Jit Xfidf jaisd ki dp koma ‘lum hai, As you know, I 

main pdkistdni huh am a Pakistani 


The oblique case of nouns 

Like pronouns, nouns and adjectives also have an oblique case and change 
their endings when followed by a postposition. 

Masculine nouns ending in I -d or • -a, e.g. larkd ‘boy and bacca ‘child’, 
form the oblique singular by changing the final vowelI -d or» -a to £_ -r, and 
the oblique plural by changing the final vowel to Js -oh. Here are the oblique 
forms with the postposition c— se: 


Direct singular 


larkd 

the boy 



bacca 

the child 

Oblique singular 


larke se 

from the boy 



baccese 

from the child 

Direct plural 

U 

larke 

the boys 


L. 

9 

bacce 

the children 

Oblique plural 


larkohse 

from the boys 



baccohse 

from the children 


Masculine nouns ending in any other letter, such as s ffr ar ‘house’ and 
JjT ddmi ‘man’, make no change for the oblique singular but add U> -oh for 
the oblique plural: 


Direct singular 

/ 

ghar 

the house 


c/,r 

ddmi 

the man 

Oblique singular 


gharse 

from the house 



ddmi se 

from the man 

Direct plural 

/ 

ghar 

the houses 


J>r 

ddmi 

the men 
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Oblique plural gharohse from the houses 

admiohse from the men 


Feminine nouns ending in J for example Jj* larki ‘girl, make no change 
for the oblique singular, but add 0> on for the oblique plural: 


i Direct singular 
Oblique singular 
Direct plural 
Oblique plural 

utfl 

larki 

larki se 

larkiah 

larkiohse 

the girl 
from the girl 
the girls 
from the girls 

Feminine nouns ending in any other letter, e.g 

kitab ‘book’, make no 

change for the oblique singular, but add 0 s -on 

for the oblique plural: 

Direct singular 


kitab 

the book 

Oblique singular 


kitab se 

from the book 

Direct plural 

ci ter 

kitabeh 

the books 

Oblique plural 


kitabohse 

from the books 


The oblique case of adjectives 

We have already seen that adjectives ending in I -a, such as acchd ‘good’ 
and bard ‘big’, as well as the possessive adjectives such as (/C* merd ‘my’, 
dp kd your’, etc., change their endings to agree with the following 
noun in number (singular, plural) and gender (masculine, feminine). When 
coming before both singular and plural oblique masculine nouns, adjectives 
ln I -a change their ending to i— -e. When coming before feminine oblique 
nouns, the ending is ij -i, as for the direct case: 


Masculine direct singular K7li£l acchalarka the good boy 

Masculine oblique singular acchelarkese from the good 

boy 

Masculine direct plural acchelarke the good boys 

Masculine oblique plural acchelarkohse from the good 

boys 
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Feminine direct singular acchi larki the good girl 

Feminine oblique singular acchilarkise from the good 

girl 

Feminine direct plural acchilarkiaii the good girls 

Feminine oblique plural acchi larkiohse from the good 

girls 


Note that even if the noun makes no change in the oblique singular, as is the case 
with nouns belonging to the second group, it is still regarded as oblique, and 
the preceding adjective in I -a must change its form to the oblique accordingly; 


A 


acchd ghar 
acche ghar men 


a good house 
in a good house 


Adjectives ending in any other letter, e.g. ^**1? xubsurat ‘beautiful’, jJ* 
malhur ‘famous’, make no change in any circumstances: 

xubsurat bacca a beautiful child 

xubsurat larki se from the beautiful girl 

fiJ&ljxT* maihur ddmioh ko to famous men 


The postposition ki i "s, of' 

The postposition if ka, which we have already met as the second element of 
the possessive adjectives is best thought of as the equivalent 

of the English 's, as in dslam ka ghar ‘Aslam’s house’, if may also be 

translated as ‘of, i.e. ‘the house of Aslam’. 


Like other postpositions it must be preceded by the oblique case: 


mere larke ka ndm 
Ji^llfl larkioh ka iskul 
% bare Sahr ka hotal 


my boy’s name 
the girls’ school 
the big city’s hotel 


if also changes for number, gender and case like adjectives in I -a, having the 
forms lf<J<Zl ka, ki, ke, the same endings as If I acchd-. 


0\jT I acchd larka 
larke ka iskul 
acche larke 

.-.s,,/ f V larke ke dost 


a good boy 
the boy’s school 
good boys 
the boy’s friends 
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/j/y&i 


acche larkoh ko 
larke ke dostoh se 
accht larki 
larki ki kitdb 
accht larkioh ko 
larki ki kitaboh men 


to the good boys 
from the boy’s friends 
a good girl 
the girl’s book 
to the good girls 
in the girl’s books 


To sum up, the postposition if ka: must take the oblique case of the word 
which precedes it; must agree in number, gender and case with the word which 
comes after it: 

mere bare bete Ask the boys 
ke iskul ke larkoh of my eldest 
t se puchie son’s school 

jt j>/£. Su&MtJx meri choti betioh In the cities of 

ki sahelion ke the friends of my 

lahroh men small daughters 


sedur 'far from' 

In Urdu, the sentence ‘my house is twenty miles (away) from London’ is 
expressed: 

£-J)l merd ghar lartdan My house is twenty miles 

se bis mil dur hai far from London 

In such expressions, the word j» must always be included. 

J » dur is regarded as a feminine noun. Thus ‘how far?’ is kitni durl 

how much far?’: 

dp ka ghar yahan How far is your house 

se kitni dur hail from here? 


• K hona 'to have', 'to possess' 

^e have already noted that Urdu has no verb like the English ‘to have, 
Possess’. To have relations or to possess things, which are not actually with 
you or on you, is expressed by using the postposition if ka with fetf hond\ 

aslam ke car bacce Aslam has four children 
bain (‘Aslam’s four children are’) 
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rahim sahib ki gari Rahim does not have (own) 
nahih hai a car (‘Rahim’s car is not’) 

If the noun (i.e. Aslam, Rahim) is replaced by a pronoun (I, you, he, they 
etc.), then the possessive adjective (e.g. etc.) is used: 

mere car bacce I have four children (‘my 

- haih four children are’) 

^d 1 un ka bahut xubsurat They have a very beautiful 

ghar hai house 

Expressing your age 

There are two ways of expressing age in Urdu. The more straight-forward is 
to use the word / 'umr ‘age’: 

dp ki 'umr kya hai? What is your age? My 
men 'umrathara age is eighteen (i.e. 

sal hai I am eighteen) 

The other way is to use the postposition if ka, which must take the gender 
of the subject: 

C-\hamid cauda sal Hamid is fourteen (‘Hamid 
ka hai is of fourteen years’) 

us ki beti do sal His daughter is two 
ki hai (‘of two years’) 

Note that even though Ju sal years’ is masculine plural and is followed by 
(/, its form does not change to oblique. 


Make sure of the 

_ i:6y£ * 


ijf* maSq Exercise 

4.1 Correct form of ^ ka 

In the following sentences, give the correct form of if ka. 
gender, number and case of the word that follows it: 

-uzJLis _ 
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%■<// _J(?' J 

Vfr^_ I y ' * 

l ZrJ’/l-'i— _* 


jUt* mukdHma tk Dialogue 1 

4 CDl,TR0,OKO8 

Helen and Bilqis go to have some ice cream. Bilqis talks about her origins. 


-U? fob i 

Sutf^‘^&ziJ&-^tj/3ti'tfbb s <zi^r 

£- w \f*{J > ) 8w>i jitjZ i3 t iJij[(C. 

£ ^J/i - ft 6>Jt : j& 

•lC 

bilqis die helan. is dukan meh bahut accha ais krim hai. mujhe ais 

krim bahut pasand hai. aj hamare iauhar iahr meh masruf 
haih. caleh, ais krim khaeh. 

helan : dp ka xayal bahut accha hai. lekin un logoh ko ma'lum nahih 

ki ham kahah haih. koibat nahih die, baithie. aj vaqal kafi 
garmi hai. bilqis, yih bataie. dp kahah ki rahnevali haih? 
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bilqis : maih asal meh dihli ki hu A ya 'ni mera vatan Hindustan hai, 

lekin mail) bacpan se yahah karaci mei) huh. aslam sahib ka 
vatan panjab hai. vuh sialkot ke rahnevale haih. lekin un ki 
madri zaban panjabi nahih. urdu hai. 

helan yih bahut dilcasp hai. is Sahr meh har tarah ke log haih. bataie 

is dukan ka nam kya hai? 

bilqis is dukan ka nam mujhema'lum nahih. mujhesirfyih ma'lum 

hai ki is ka ais krim mujhe bahut pasand hai. calie. aur khaeh. 


Bilqis Come on, Helen. They have very good ice cream in this shop. 

I like ice cream very much. Today our husbands are busy 
in town. Come on, let's have ('eat') some ice cream. 

Helen Your idea is very good. Today our husbands are busy and 
they don't know (that) where we are. It doesn't matter. 
Come on. Sit down. It is really very warm today. Bilqis, tell 
me. Where are you from? 

Bilqis In fact, I am from Delhi, but I have been ('am') here in Karachi 
since childhood. Aslam's homeland is Panjab. He comes 
from Sialkot. But his mother tongue is not Panjabi. It's Urdu. 

Helen That's very interesting. In this city there are all sorts of 
people. Tell me. What's the name of this shop? 

Bilqis I don't know the name of this shop. I only know that I like its ice 
cream very (much). Come on. Let's have ('eat) some more. 



is dukdn 

in this 

<X> 

dibit 

Delhi (f.) 


meh 

shop 

c/» 

vatan 

homeland 

lilKw 

dukdn 

shop (f.) 



(m.) 


dis krim 

ice cream 


bacpan 

childhood 



(m.) 



(m.) 


lauhar 

husband 

c-df 

bacpan 

since 

J* 


(m.) 

-4 

se 

childhood 

caleh 

let’s go, 

sidlkot 

Sialkot (a 



come on 



town in 


xaydi 

idea, 



Panjab) 



opinion 



(m.) 



(m.) 


ke 

is from 

/j/sl&l 

un logon ko 

to them 

Jl 

rahnevdle 


jS 

garmi 

heat (f.) 


haih 










kd.fi garmi 

it’s quite 

l 

mddri 

mother 


hat 

warm 


zabin 

tongue (f.) 



(‘there’s 

00 

zabdn 

tongue (f.) m 



quite a lot 


hartarah 

all kinds of ^ 



of heat’) 


led 

> 

K 

s^jSof 

kahdh ki 

where are 


is dukdn 

of this 


rahnevdli 

you from? 


kd 

shop 


hath? 


i/u Csl 

aur khden 

let’s eat some 


asal men 

in fact 



more 


J6\$ qava'id Grammar 

Obliqu* forms of 2 and ») 

i yih ‘this, these’ and n vuh ‘that, those’ have the following oblique forms: 


Direct 

Oblique singular 

Oblique plural 

- yih 

ss vuh 

O’l is 

( j'l us 

01 in 

0 • un 


These forms must be used before nouns in the oblique case; for example. 


Direct singular 
Oblique singular 
Direct plural 
Oblique plural 
Direct singular 
Oblique singular 
Direct plural 
Oblique plural 


fcX yih iarka 
—ffal is larke se 
yih larke 

-Ll/fol in larkohse 
if fa vuh larki 
uslarkise 

Of fa vuh larkiah 

„ of fa * un lorkioh se 


this boy 
from this boy 
these boys 
from these boys 
that girl 
from that girl 
those girls 
from those girls 


^hen Urdu is written without vowel signs, which is usually the case, i/l and 
Wl could stand for both is/us; in/un. Thus, could be read as is larke 


IM4 Ufa if no* so 
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ko or us larke ko ‘to this boy’ or ‘to that boy’. Only context can decide which 
one is which. 


Oblique plural pronouns and possessive adjectives 

We have seen that the technically plural pronouns f ham ‘we’, f turn you’, 
ky'f dp ‘you’, S' and t> yih/vuh ‘they’ can be further pluralized for clarity by 
adding the word log ‘people’ to them: 

We (‘people’) are Pakistanis 
i> Who are they (‘those people’)? 


Js> is a masculine plural noun, and when it is followed by a postposition it 
must have the plural oblique form j/jl logon: 

<£_ ham logon ko We know (‘to us people 

ma'lum hai it is known) 

turn logon koyih Do you like this food? (‘to 
khana pasand hai? you people is it pleasing?’) 


Plural possessive pronouns (‘our, your, their’) are formed by using (J* 1 log: 

ham logon ka vatan our homeland (‘of us people’) 
f* dp logon ke hacce your children (‘of you people’) 


kahan ke rahnevale hain? 

'Where do you come from?' 

The word rahnevdld (m.) rahnevali (£), composed of two 

elements written separately, literally means ‘dweller’, ‘original inhabitant’. 
When you ask someone i—bi^jC. *P kahan ke rahnevale hain? (for 

a male) or jt ^b iS tll/wf *P kahan ki rahnevali hain? (for a female), the 
question usually implies ‘where do you and your ancestors originate from?’- 
The answer will be Jyi LlbJ^j ifJ bjZ main dihli ka rahnevdld huh (for a male) 
or ki rahnevali huh (for a female) ‘I am a dweller of Delhi’, even 

though the person may have been born and brought up in Karachi. In other 
words, you refer to family origins rather than to where you actually live at 
present. How to say the latter will be discussed in the next unit. 

The emotive word vatan ‘homeland’ again often refers to the ancestoral 
home: 


merd vatan panjdb hai My (ancestoral) home is Panjab 
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main bacpan se yahah huh 


[ n Urdu, when you say ‘I have been here since childhood’, ‘I have been here 
f or five hours’, you say ‘I am here since ...’, ‘I am here for ...’, because you 
are here still. ‘Since’ and ‘for’ are expressed by sc. 


Cjfc 


main bacpan se yahah 
huh 


I have been here since 
childhood 




main paneghante se I’ve been in this restaurant 
is restardh men huh for five hours 


ghanta means ‘hour’. When the word is in the plural and followed by a 
postposition, the direct plural form is used and not, perhaps unexpectedly, 
the oblique plural: 

pane ghante five hours 

pane ghante se for five hours 

> Ij l U IjC jsa 1) 

lahauryahah se kitni dur hai? barn ghante kd rasta hai 
How far is Lahore from here? It’s twelve hours away 
(‘a road of twelve hours’) 


aur 'more', 'some more' 

J)l as well as meaning ‘and’, may also mean ‘more’ or ‘some more’: 

dp ko aur cae cdhie? Do you want some more tea? 
aur khaeh Let’s eat some more 


mukalimado Dialogue 2 
^ CD i, TR 6,03:28 

^slam reflects on the size and complexities of his country. 
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\Jl U~ ■—d* iAf- ^^ *c4 ^ 

[Sj'iJj-C- j»J~j \/ t 4-X) fc- (j£. lyC^/U- <f- S-4 f^1 

<3y t>0^ i^£o^c^=— 

^ jiDA ! f- 

^J^J&-^\$fG4-.&<^-£ r tff)£j.<£.-J!>/* l^lf 

!U&L^ 

Jin aslam sahib, ap siblkot ke rahnevble hail) nb? kya dp panjabi haih? 

aslam Ji nahiA sialkot mera vatan hai lekln mere validain hindustan 

ke hai A hamarizaban urdu hai. jaisa ki dp ko ma'lum hai is 
mulk meh har tarah ke log haih, lekin phir bhiham sab log 
Pakistani haih. kafi pecida bat hai nb? 

Jan ji nahih! mere xayal se bahut ziyada pecida nahih. Pakistan 

aur hindustan bahut bare mulk hai A aur in mulkoh ki tbrix 
bahut Iambi hai. 

aslam yih to sac hai. sialkot karaci se kam se kam ek hazar mil dur hai. 

rel gap se bis paccis ghante kb safar hai. vahbh ke mausam 
auryahah ke mausam meh kitnd farq hai! har tarah ki 
zabaneh bhihaiA kya ap ko in bdtohse dilcaspi hai? 

Jdn zarur, mujhe bahut dilcaspi hai. lekin aj bahut garmi hai. caleA 

ekkapcaepieh? 

aslam bilkul thik. ap kb xayal accha hai. caleh, us caexane mehcae pieA 

John Aslam Sahib! You come from Sialkot, don't you? Are you a 
Panjabi? 

Aslam No. Sialkot is my homeland, but my parents are from India. 

Our language is Urdu. As you know, there are all kinds of 
people in this country, but even so we are all Pakistanis. 
It's quite a complicated matter, isn’t it? 

John No. In ['from'] my opinion it's not all that complicated. 

Pakistan and India are very big countries. And the history 
of these countries is very long. 
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Aslant That's true. Sialkot is at least a thousand miles from Karachi. 

By train it's twenty (or) twenty-five hours'journey. What 
a difference there is in the weather here and the weather 
there. There are ail sorts of languages as well. Are you 
interested in ['to you is there interest froml 
these matters? 

John : Of course. I am very interested. But it's very warm today. 
Come on, shall we have a cup of tea? 

Aslam Quite right! That's a good idea of yours. Come on, let's have 
tea in that tea shop. 



Hindustan 

from India 


vahdn kd 

the 


ke 



mausam 

weather 

if-A 

phir bhi 

even so 



there 


ptcida 

complicated 

0) 

farq 

difference 


mere xaydl in my 



(m.) 


se 

opinion 

Jlk 

’ildqa 

area, 

JL 

mulk 

country (m.) 



region (m.) 

h* 

tdrix 

history (f.) 

dilcaspi 

interest 


lambd 

long 

j . 


(f.) 


kamse 

at least 


dp ko 

are you 


kam 



dilcaspi 

interested 


ek bazar 

a thousand 


hai 



relgdri 

train (f.) 

e-ufyd' 

in baton 

in these 

jf 

paccis 

twenty-five 


se 

things 

r 

safar 

journey (m.) 


zarur 

certainly 

r* 

mausam 

weather, 


ekkap 

a cup of 



climate 


cde 

tea 


(m.) 


qava'id Grammar 

Jyi jtH main Hindustan ltd hun 

have met the phrase 0* tfcifr'sAt ^ ) main 

ndustdn kd rahnevdld hun (ki rahnevdli hun) ‘I originate from India’. 
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The word may be dropped without any difference to th 

meaning: 


jsnSI fat'sAi d~ 


main Hindustan 
kdJki hun 

dp kahdn ke haih? 
main asal men 
landan ka hun 


‘I am of India i. e . 

I originate 
from India 
Where are you f rom > 
In fact I am 
from London 


A har 'every'; *r*'' sab 'all' 

A har, mostly used with singular nouns, means ‘every’: 

- 4/7 har mulk every country 

(/jl/f har ddmi every person 

When followed by wFl ek it means ‘every single’, ^Qa har ek ciz ‘every 
single thing’. 

i j har tarah ka means ‘all kinds oF, ‘all sorts of’ tarah means ‘way, 
method, kind’ (f.): 

JiL-bJ'A har tarah ke log all kinds of people 

UZ&'Sl/J’A har tarah ki kitdbeh all sorts of books 

sab ‘all’ is mostly used with plural nouns: 

sab log all (the) people 

(■£3 r'r*'' sab cizeh all (the) things 

Note the word order in »■»-'' ham sab ‘all of us’ and dp sab ‘all of you’. 

mere xayal se 'in my opinion' 

J\p xayal ‘idea, opinion, thought’ (m.) is used in the expression e— 
mere xayal se ‘in (from) my opinion’, ‘I think that’. Note also the expression 
‘what is your opinion?’, ‘what do you think?’. 

relgafise 'by train' 

In Urdu, ‘by train’ is expressed <dL j relgdri se or ta-ijitf gdri se. 

gari may be used for any wheeled vehicle. Originally meaning ‘can’, it is no* 
used for ‘car’, automobile’ and ‘train. 
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^ dllcasp 'interesting' dilcaspi 'interest' 

adjective means interesting: 

Delhi is an interesting historical city 


The noun means interest (£). The expression <C_ yjimujhe 
js se dilcaspi hai ‘to me from this is interest’ means ‘I am interested in this’: 


kyd dp ko pakistan se dilcaspi hai?ji hah mujhe bahut dilcaspi hai 
Are you interested in Pakistan? Yes, I am very interested 


caleA 'let's go', 'shall we go?' 

When added to the stem of the verb, the suffix -eh expresses ‘let’s (do)’, 
‘shall we (do)’. So far we have met the following examples: 

caleh let’s go, come on! 

urV khdeh let’s eat 

pieh let’s drink 

The form is discussed in detail later. Note that the verb calna can mean ‘to go, 

come, walk, depart’ and that the exact translation is decided from the context. 


(stem (J* to go, come) 
(stem to eat) 

(stem ^ to drink) 


*?garmihai 'it's hot'; sardi hai 'it's cold' 

<// garmi means ‘heat’ (£); (iy sardi means cold(ness)’ (f.). ‘It is hot/cold 
tQ day’ is expressed in Urdu as £<T aj garmi hai ‘there is heat today 
c- Oy dj sardi hai ‘there is cold today’, mausam can mean both 
leather’ and ‘climate’ (m.). 


Insight 

In India and Pakistan, people are very proud of their origins and even 
though they may never have lived in their ancestoral homeland cfc 
they still feel that they belong to it. The might be a region, for 
instance, Panjab or UP the former British United Provinces to 
the east of Delhi, now called Uttar Pradesh (coincidentally with the 
same initials), or a city like Lahore or Lucknow Ltkhnau. After 
Partition, many Urdu speakers migrated to the newly founded state of 
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Pakistan from Delhi and UP, the homeland of Urdu, and, even when 
firmly settled, still persisted in describing their ^ as that part of India 
from which their families and forebears originally came. 

In Indian and Pakistani society, men and women mix much less freely 
than they do in the west. In general, women have female friends 
saheli while men prefer the company of their male friends dost. 
Hence the word is generally masculine and applies to a male 
friend or friends in general. In exceptional circumstances, especially 
in Europe, where segregation of the sexes is less rigid, it would be 
possible to say: vuh meri dost haifi ‘she is my friend’, 

making the word feminine. The word JZf' can, however, only be used 
by a woman for her female friend. 


ijir maiqen Exercises 

C 0 1, TR 6,05:00 


4.2 Comprehension 


Listen to the conversation between the two ladies, Fahmida ) and 
Mumtaz (;(?/) and tick the correct answer. 


1 Fahmida meets Mumtaz 

2 The children are 

3 Mumtaz is asked if she knows 

4 The weather is 

5 Fahmida proposes they 


In town ( ) 

At school ( ) 

A good shop ( ) 
Warm ( ) 

Have lunch ( ) 


At home ( ) 

On holiday ( ) 

A hotel ( ) 

Cold ( ) 

Have ice cream ( ) 


4.3 Answer the questions 

Look at the pictures and answer the questions. 
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?<s_^ 'trffo-jtfa 3 


4-4 Translate into Urdu 

1 Mr Rahim is, in fact, a native of Delhi, but his house is in Pakistan. 

2 There is much difference in the climate of England and in the climate 
of Asia. 

3 Hello, Mumtaz Sahiba. Let’s go and have some ice cream. 

4 It’s very warm today. Let’s go and have a cup of tea. 

5 Lahore is at least a thousand miles (far) from Karachi. 


Test yourself 

1 Re-read the Urdu passage at the beginning of the unit (^y tir fifxj Uf^i) 
and answer the following questions. 


Unit 4 Ufa Is not so badl 
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'^l//£j/'.& J*J>i # 

X How would you say in Urdu (use the appropriate gender for yourself)? 
f I am quite happy. My life is not so bad. 

g My husband is busy today. He is in town. Come on, let’s have an ice 
cream. 

h It’s quite warm today, isn’t it? I don’t like the heat. (<jf) 
i Where do you come from, Jamila? In other words, where do you 
originate from? (use ) 

j That’s a very complicated matter. My family’s homeland is India, but 
I am a Pakistani. 
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Ap har roz kya 
karte ha in? 

What do you do every day? 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Describe your daily routine 

• Ask others about their activities 

• Tell the time 

• Express the days of the week 

mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

CD i,TR 7,00:08 

J°Hn meets Aslam in his office and asks him about his day. 

-uiU 
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ynji-c- tr V J i tfijyt? 

-uxfy&jri/jt 

uif 

-U/T IrtiXv^ < ^-Wry 

astern die jdn sdhlb. xui amaded. yih mera daftar hai. 'dm four se 

maihyahdh kdm karta huh. tairifrakhie. ham abhi cde pite 
hath. 

Jin Sukria, aslam sdhib. dp kd daftar vdqal bahut xubsurat hai. kyd 

dp har rozyahdh dte hath? 

aslam ji hdh, ya'ni pir se jum'e tak kdm par dtd huh hafte aur itvdr ko 

maih ghar par rahta huh. 

jdn bp yahahkitne baje pahuhcte hath? 

aslam maih harrozpdhc baje ufhta huh, namaz parhtb huh, bivf aur 

baccoh ke sdth naita karta huh. us ke ba'd ghar se koisat 
baje nikalta huh. xui qismati se meri gap hai. rkaivar accha 
ad mi hai, aur hameia vaqt par dtd hai. maih daftar meh koi 
ath baje pahuhcta huh. 

jdn kyaapkibegamkdmkartihaih? 

aslam ji nahih, vuh ghar par rahti haih aur baccoh ki dekh bhdi 

karti haih.jaisd ki dp ko ma'lum hai, hdmid kd iskul 
hamdre ghar se kafi dur hai. vuh dusre baccoh ke sdth 
bas meh iskul jdtd hai. vahdh nau baje pahuhctd hai aur 
koi cdr baje ghar dtd hai. acchd pahle cde pijie. us ke ba'd 
maih dp ko sab kuch batata huh. 

Aslam Come in, John. Welcome. This is my office. Usually I work 
here. Take a seat. We'll have ('drink') tea right now. 

John Thank you, Aslam Sahib. Your office is really very beautiful. 

Do you come here every day? 

Aslam Yes. That is I work from Monday to Friday. On Saturday and 
Sunday I stay at home. 
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John What time do you arrive here? 

Aslam I get up every day at five o'clock. I say (my) prayers; I have 
('do') breakfast with the wife and children. After that I 
leave ('go out from') the house at about seven o'clock. 
Fortunately, I have a car. The driver is a good man and 
always come on time. I arrive in the office at about 
eight. 

John Does your wife work? 

Aslam No, she stays at home and looks after the children. As you 
know, Hamid's school is quite far from our house. He goes 
to school by bus with the other children. He arrives there 
at nine o'clock and comes home at about four. But first 
drink (your) tea. After that, I'll tell you everything. 


JSJ/i 

bar roz 

everyday 

jw c 

ke sdth 

with 

jtLJ\V 

kyd karte 

what do 


naita kartd 

(I) have 


bain? 

you do? 

V 

huh 

breakfast 


xul 

welcome! 

koi 

about, 


dmaded 




approxi¬ 

7> 

daftar 

office (m.) 



mately 


’dm taur se 

usually 


nikaltd 

(I) go out 

JjttJfV' 

kdm kartd 

(I) work 


huh 


bun 


xuS 

fortunately 


abhi 

right now 


qismati se 


pite bain 

(we’ll) 

j&A 

drdivar 

driver (m.) 



drink 


hamela 

always 


ate bain 

(you) 

yaH> 

vaqtpar 

on time 



come 

Iff 

i 

dtd hai 

comes 

a 

pir 

Monday 


pabuhetd 

arrives 



(m.) 


hai 


JctL 

jum e tak 

(up) to 


kdm karti 

(she) 



Friday 


bain 

works 

<{* 

kdm par 

to/at work 

jt&j 

rahti haih 

(she) stays 

0»rlrf 

dtd huh 

(I) come 
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QUICK VOCAB 







hajteaur 

on 

baccoh ki 

she looks 


itvdr ko 

Saturday 


dekh bhdl 

after the 



and 


karti haih 

children 

J 


Sunday 


dusre 

other 

ghar par 

at home 

J 1 

bos 

bus (f.) 


rahta huh 

(I) stay 

-i fi 

has se 

by bus 

4^ 

kitne baje? 

at what 


iskuljdtd 

goes to 



time? 


hai 

school 


pahuhcte 

(you) 


pahuheta 

(he) 


haih 

arrive 


hai 

arrives 

4 

baje 

at... 


ghar atd 

(he) comes 

4^i 


o’clock 


hai 

home 

pane baje 

at five 

£ 

pahle 

first of all 



o’clock 

mLjs 

us ke ba d 

after that 

jttoh 

uthta huh 

I get up 

trts 

batata 

I’ll tell 


namaz 

(I) say 


huh 



parhtd 

prayers 





huh 


je\9 qava'id Grammar 

The Urdu verb 

A verb is a word which expresses action (‘to do, go’), feeling (‘to seem, feel’), 
existence (‘to be, live’), etc. A verb is usually referred to by its infinitive, 
which, in English, is preceded by ‘to’: ‘to do, to go, to be’. Verbs have 
participles, which, in English, are often formed by adding ‘-ing’ (the present 
participle) and ‘-ed’ (the past participle) to the verb, e.g. ‘loving, loved 
English, however, has many irregular forms: ‘doing, done; seeing, seen’ etc.) 
Verbs also have tenses, which indicate the time of the action. For example, 
‘I go’ is the present tense, ‘I shall go’ is the future tense, and ‘I went’ is the 
past tense. Urdu, being a language from the same family as English, has a 
similar range of verb forms: infinitive, participles and tense, etc. 





Urdu infinitive always ends in t -nd. So far we have met t yt bond ‘to be’, 
g batand ‘to tell’, tT and ‘to come’ t/j dekhnd ‘to see’ rakhnd ‘to place’ 
^ khdnd ‘to eat’ and pina ‘to drink’. 


The most basic part of the verb, the stem, from which all other parts of the 
ver b are formed, is obtained by dropping the t -nd of the infinitive. In the 
fj rs t dialogue of this unit, we met some new verbs. These, with their stems, 
are as follows: 



Stem 

Infinitive 


r 

a- 

tT 

ana 

to come 

/ 

kar- 

t/ 

karna 

to do 

6 

rakh- 

Uj 

rakhna 

to place 

4 

Pi- 

* 

pina 

to drink 

ij 

rah- 

tu 

rahna 

to stay, live 

$ 

pahuhc- 

# 

pahuhcna 

to arrive 


uth- 


uthna 

to get up 

•X 

parh- 

** 

parhna 

to read 


nikal- 

fcD 

nikalna 

to go out 

If 

jo- 

tlf 

jana 

to go 

b 

bata- 

tb 

batana 

to tell 

y 

so- 

tr 

sona 

to (go to) sleep 


The present participle and the present 
habitual tense 

The present participle of the verb, which in some ways corresponds to the 
English ‘going, doing’, is formed by adding the suffixes IT -ta (m.s.), J ft" (f.), 
-te (m.p.) to the stem of the verb. The endings are the same as those of 
adjectives ending in I -d, such as l£f acchd: 





Present participle 

Stem 

Infinitive 

m.p. 

w 

f. 

a/ 

m.s. 

fc/ 

/ 

t/ 

(karna) 

m.p. 

2J 

f. 

cJT 

m.s. 

fT 

r 

tT 

(ana) 

m.p. 

2* 

f. 

& 

m.s. 

& 

a 

& 

(pina) 
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The present habitual tense expresses action that is performed regularly ^ 
habitually, something that is done always, often or usually. It corresp ond ^ 
the English tense ‘I do (usually), I go (often)’, etc. 

It is formed with the present participle followed by the relevant part 0 f 
tf! bond: 



maihjata huh 

'1 going am'=l(m.)go 

iJtZ— U*r 

vuh jati hai 

'she going is'= she goes 

vuhjatehaih 

'they going are' = they (m.) go 


vuh jati haih 

'they going are'=they (f.) go 


Gender is indicated by the ending of the participle; number both by the 
participle and the verb tif bond. 

f ham we’, however, is always regarded as masculine plural. Both men and 
women say ham jdte bain ‘we go’. 

Since the verb itself indicates the person to which it refers, the personal 
pronoun is often omitted: 

m 

jdti bun I (f.) go 

kartd hai he does 

The present habitual tense of the verb t J kamd ‘to do’ is as follows: 


Masculine 



maih kartd huh 

jxtfjt 

1 do 

tu kartd hai 

<c_ir/y 

4 

you do 

yih, vuh kartd hai 

he/it does 

ham karte haih 


we do 

tumkarteho 

«Z-ff 

you do 

dp karte haih 

^L-f r r 

you do 

yih, vuh karte haih 

Jt 

they do 

Feminine 

maih karti huh 


Ido 

tu karti hai 


you do 
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1 yih vuh karti hai 
j ham karte hair) 

| tu m karti ho 
\ dp karti hair) 

I yjh, vuh karti hair) 

'ulLJf 

r 

jt 

she/it does 

we do 

you do 

you do 

they do 

j\)l verbs follow the 

same patern, without exception: 


I (m.) get up 

my son arrives 

jnJTtrjt 

I (f.) read 

my daughter comes 


you (m.) go 

we see 


Mr Rahim tells 

my wife does 


(plural of respect) 

(plural of respect) 


Phrase verbs 


Many one-word English verbs are expressed in Urdu by a phrase which 
usually consists of a noun followed by a verb, for example t/r"^ kam kamd 
to do work’ = ‘to work’; namaz parhna ‘to read prayer’ = ‘to pray’; 

ki dekh bhdl kamd ‘to do the looking after of = ‘to look after’; 
nditd kamd ‘to do breakfast’ = ‘to have breakfast’. Such verbs are known 
35 phrase verbs. 


Jj.2.—^ 


Rahim works every day (‘does work’) 

Aslam gets up and prays (‘reads 
prayers’) 

Mrs Aslam looks after the children 
(‘does the children’s looking after’) 


^ well as meaning ‘I do something habitually’, the present habitual tense 
Can also mean ‘I’ll do something right away’: 



pite hain 


We’ll have tea 
right now 
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Days of the weak 


The days of the week are: 


itvdr 

ah 

Sunday 

pir 

A 

Monday 

mangal 


Tuesday 

budh 

•J- 

Wednesday 

jumi'rdt 


Thursday 

jum’a 

X 

Friday 

hafia 

>1 

Saturday 


Note that all are masculine except ‘Thursday. For A ‘Monday, there 
is a common alternative vlrV somvar, which is often heard in Panjab. For >i 
‘Saturday, some people use sanicar. The word literally means ‘the planet 
Saturn’, which is regarded as unlucky, and therefore £ is generally avoided. 

hj/: har roz means ‘every day’. ‘On a day’ is expressed by / ko. Note that 
X and z*i are masculine nouns like ^ and form their oblique in the normal 
way. 

O-tlsfeii vuh pir ko ata hai He comes on Monday 

jum 'e ko chutti hai There is a holiday on Friday 

hafie ko kdm hai There is work on Saturday 

Jet&c-A pir sejum e tak From Monday to Friday 

The postposition Uc tak means ‘up to, until, as far as’. Note J’i 
Jlf Jrijj/ yih has kardci tak jdti hai ‘this bus goes as far as Karachi’. 

Telling the time 

To say ‘at... o’clock’ Urdu uses baje: 

44 ek baje at one o’clock £-■» do baje at two o’clock 

das baje at ten o’clock 44 ^ara baje at twelve o’clock 

Note 4^ kitne baje? at what time? ‘at how much o’clock?’. 

‘What is the time’ and ‘it is ... o’clock’ are expressed as follows: 

kitne baje haifi? What is the time? (‘how many 

are o’clock?) 
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It is one o’clock (singular) 
It is two o’clock (plural) 


ekbajdbai 
J'A r v do baje bain 


Compound postpositions 


<; 0 far all the postpositions we have met have consisted of one word: s on; 
^ from; in; / to; up to. There are many postpositions which consist 
0 f two words, the first of which is usually Zl ker. ke sath ‘with’; M Z. 

he ba'd ‘after’. These are known as compound postpositions, and take the 
oblique case in the normal way: 


j*i£. 

mC\J\ 


baccoh ke sath 
mere kdm ke ba d 
us ke ba d 


with the children 
after my work 
after that 


Selection of clocks 



(]/ koi 'about', 'approximately' 

have met j/" koi in the sense of‘some’, ‘any’: 
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(j5^L J/ It doesn’t matter (‘it isn’t anything’) 

When preceding numerals, J/" means ‘about’, ‘approximately’: 

Aslam arrives about seven o’clock 


rahna 'to stay, remain, live' 

The verb rahna has two basic meanings. It can mean to stay: 

men hegam 'am taur se My wife usually stays 
ghar par rahti hain at home 

Its other meaning is ‘to live, reside’: 

main karaci men rahta huh I live in Karachi 

dp kahan rahte hain? Where do you live? 


To go to a place 

When you say ‘I go to school’, ‘I go to Pakistan’ in Urdu, no word for ‘to’ is 
required: 




mere hacce nan baje My children go (to) 
iskuljate hain school at nine o’clock 

main har salpakistan I go (to) Pakistan 
jata hun every year 


The same applies to other verbs of motion such as tT ‘to come’ and tffi "to 
arrive’: 


fj£ I (f.) come to the office at eight o’clock 


maiq Exercise 

5.1 Answer the questions in English 

In her diary, Fahmida records a typical working day. Read her entry and 
answer in English the questions that follow: 
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Entries 


bA/tr&i/* 

CO 

0*i 0") 

Oyid\£k\&\s£ft/jZj\j3*ZjL-34UZ\ (pO 

Jyi (ffif. £* (3^-/^4r^ (®) 

0 ) 

<J^Jr'4 T #vl/ (^.) 


1 What time does Fahmida get up? 

2 What does she do after getting up? 

3 With whom does she have her breakfast? 

4 How does she get to her bank? 

5 Where and with whom does she have lunch? 

6 What time does she get home? 

7 What does she do in the evening? 


mukalimado Dialogue 2 

** CD i, TR 7,01:59 

frlqis discusses her daily life with Helen. 

- 

ijfftftty : ft 
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-<H*£ 

j\j i j>\c- \tJlij 

- 2 — 1 ? 

-iLlft/ 

helan bilqis, dp ka ghar vaqal bahut aramdih hai. 

bilqis ji hai\ thik hai. kafi purana ghar hai lekin hameh bahut pasand 

hai. iahr ke markaz se ziydda dur nahih. is 'ilaqe meh sab 
dukdneh haih, aur iqbal aur nargis ke iskul kafi nazdik hai A 

Man dp to kam nahih kartih? 

bilqis ji nahiii mail) aksar 'auratoh ki tarah ghar par rahti huh. 

baccot) ki dekh bhal karti huh aur khdna pakati huh. hamare 
do naukar haih, lekin mujhe khdna pakana pasand hai. yih 
merixas dilcaspihai. 

hekm kya dp bdzdr bhijati haih? 

bilqis ji nahih. maih ziydda nahih jati. hamara naukar 'am taur se 

xaridari kartd hai, aur bdzdr se cizeh lata hai. aslam sahib 
ko bdzdr bilkul pasand nahih hai. vuh kabhi vahah nahih 
jdte. 

helan ji hah, mujhe ma'lum hai. vuh mere iauhar ki tarah haih. vuh 

dukanoh meh kabhi nahih jdte. 

Helen Bilqis, your home is really very comfortable. 

Bilqis Yes. It’s all right. It's quite an old house but we like it very 
much. It's not very far from the centre of the city. All the 
shops are in this area and Iqbal's and Nargis'schools are 
quite near. 

Helen You don't work? 

Bilqis No. Like most women, I stay at home. I look after the children 
and cook the food. But I like cooking ('to cook'). This is my 
special interest. 
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H# l«n 

0 llq>* 


Hel« n 


Do you go to the bazaar as well? 

No. I don't go all that much. Our servant usually does the 
shopping, and brings things from the bazaar. Aslam doesn't 
like the bazaar at all. He never goes there. 

Yes, I know. He's like my husband. He never goes in the shops. 



drdmdih 

comfortable 


kdm nahih 

don’t you 


kartih? 

work? 


aksar 

most; often 

iM 

ki tarah 

like 

* 

pakdnd 

to cook 


xds 

special 


till 

ziydda 

all that 



much 

iSM * 

xariddri 

shopping * 


xariddri 

to go 


kamd 

shopping 5 

Cl) 

land 

to bring ° 

Jij 

kabhi 

not ever, 


nahih 

never 


qava'id Grammar 

Negative forms of the present habitual tense 

The negative of the present habitual tense, ‘I do not do’, is formed by placing 
the negative particle nahih immediately before the verb: 


ijyttlf I go 

I do not go 
<C_(jlshe cooks 

she does not cook 

The verb tn may be optionally dropped: 

main nahih jata 
vuh nahih pakdti 


I (m.) don’t go 
she doesn’t cook 


However, when tyi is dropped from the feminine plural Jl Jlf ijf t) vuh 
n ahih jdti haih , ‘they (f.) do not go’ the participle changes the ending J -i 


t0 if -i> I- 
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vuh nahih jdti hath they (f.) don’t go 

(Jtf vuh nahih jdtih they (f.) don’t go 

Similarly, vuh nahih kartih they do not do, 

inert begam urdu nahih boltih ‘my wife does not speak Urdu’. 

ft aksar' most; often' 

The word has two functions: as an adjective in the sense of‘most’: 
Most women do not work 
Most Pakistanis speak Urdu 
and as an adverb meaning ‘often’, ‘mosdy’: 

cMy wife mostly stays at home 
I often go to Pakistan 


hM kitarah 'like' 

ki tarah ‘like’ is a compound postposition, of which the first element 
is iS ki: 




Like most women my wife does not work 
Like you, I am also a native of Lucknow 


tfljjl+s 


xaridari karna 'to go shopping' 


The verb xaridna means ‘to buy’: 

1 bazar men ham har We buy all sorts 
tarah ki cizeh xaridte of things in the 

hath bazaar 

xaridari means ‘shopping’ (f.) The phrase verb xartddri 

karna means ‘to shop’, ‘to go shopping’: 

bam aksar bohri We usually go 

bazar men xaridari (‘do’) shopping 

karte hain in Bohri Bazaaf 
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kabhi 'ovor'; Jj kabhi nahin 'not ovor, never' 

kabhi means ‘ever’: 

fjtZ-lfCJ&J 'Do you ever go to Pakistan? 

Do you ever see films? (f film ‘film’ (f.)) 

In negative sentences, kabhi nahin means ‘not ever’, ‘never’: 

. y£ mere Sauhar bazar My husband never goes 

- kabhi nahin jate to the bazaar 

Z-jfJ-dlfdk. yahan ham pani We never drink the 

kabhi nahin pite water here 


mukalima tin Dialogue 3 

<* CD i, TR 7,03:16 

Aslam asks John about his routine in England. 

-Jtui 
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QUICK VOCAB 


aslam jan sahib inglistan meh dp logofi kb ma mul kya hai? mujhe is 
se dilcaspi hai. 

jan : jaisa ki dp ko ma'lum hai, ham donoh daktar hair), is lie ham 

hamesa masrufrahte hail), ap ki tarah ham subh savere 
uthte hail), naiteke ba'd ham klinik par jate hail), hamara 
klinik gharse ziyada dur nahih aur 'am taur se do pahr ko 
ham ghar par khana khate hail), 
aslam kya ap log har roz kam karte hail)? 
jan : ji nahih. 'am taur par ham manga! aur jumi' rat kofbrirjrahte 

hail), lekin hafte ko tin baje tak ham kam karte haih. Sam ko 
ham koi ath baje ghar ate haih, khana khate haih, us ke ba'd 
teliviian parxabreh dekhte haih. 

aslam : accha, to dp ki zindagi kafi masrufhai. xair, koi bat nahih. ab 
to dp kichutti hai. is se faida uthaie. 


Aslam 

John 


Aslam 

John 


Aslam 


John! What's your routine in England? I am interested in 
this. 

As you know, we are both doctors. Therefore, we are 
('remain') always busy. Like you we get up early in the 
morning. After breakfast we go to the clinic. Our clinic is 
not far from the house, and usually at midday we have 
lunch ('eat food') at home. 

And do you work every day? 

No. Usually we are ('remain') free on Tuesday and Thursday. 
But on Saturday we work till three o'clock. In the evening 
we come home at about eight, have dinner; after that we 
watch the news on television. 

I see. So your life is quite busy. Well, never mind. Now you're 
on holiday. Take advantage of it. 



ma 'mul 

routine 

e—zr'lj 

subh 

early in the 



(m.) 


savere 

morning 


ham donoh 

both of us 

JZ 

klinik 

clinic (m-) 


is lie 

therefore 

yj * 

T 

klinik 

to the 

€ 

subh 

morning, 


par 

clinic 



in the 

Ai” 

do pahr 

midday (f-) 



morning 

fa” 

do pahr 

at midday 



(f.) 


ko 
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u 

fdrig 

free, at 


telivizan to watch 



leisure 

oj 

dekhna TV 


farig rahte 

we are 

xabreh news (f.p.) 


haih 

(‘remain’) 

J 

xair well!, so! 



free 

•/« 

faida advantage 

c* 

lam 

evening 


(m.) 



(f.) 


se faida to take 

/ r i> 

1dm ko 

in the 


uthdna advantagt 

dt# 


evening 


of 

telivizan 

television 




(m.) 


J6\9 qava'id Grammar 

JA> donon U*£ tinon 'inclusive numbers' 

When the suffix U> -oh is added to a numeral, it gives the sense of ‘all two, 
all three, all four’, so-called ‘inclusive numbers’.^ do has a slightly irregular 
form (J/« donon , which is best translated as ‘both’: 

JlftSjhsf ham donon daktar haih We are both doctors 

Note the word order (JA> ‘we both’, which is often rendered in English as 
both of us’. Other numerals add U> -oh regularly: \ji£ tinon ‘all three’, 
caroh ‘all four’, i J^lpdhcoh ‘all five’: 

Pakistan, hindustan aur bangla-del, tinon mulkjanubi eliyd men haih 
Pakistan, India and Bangladesh, all three countries are in South Asia 

^ rahna 'to be somewhere usually' 

^hen you are usually or always somewhere, the verb ‘to be’ is often translated 
b Y trv rahna ‘to remain’: 

main istelan I am at (‘on’) the 

par huh station (now) 
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(Jjf ic-L- }\JL 

Jl 


main nau baje I’m always at 
sepane tak daftar the office fr 0ni 

men rahta bun nine till five 

ham is vaqt We are busy at 

masrufhaih this moment 

ham aksar masruf We are usually busy 
rahte hain 


Times of the day 

The most common word for ‘day’ is d } din-. 

main din men I work during (‘in’) 

kam karta huh the day 


The word jsj roz is used only in certain expressions like hj/ t bar roz ‘every 
day’, or by itself in the same sense: 

main roz klinikpar 
jata hith 

Divisions of the day are as follows: 

I go to (‘on’) the 
clinic every day 

€ 

suhh 

morning/in the morning (f.) 


subh savere 

early in the morning 

/Z,” 

do pahr 

midday (f.) 


do pahr ko 

at midday 


do pahr ke ba d 

in the afternoon 

ft 

Sam 

evening (f.) 


lam ko 

in the evening 

e,\j 

rat 

night (f.) 

/c*\j 

rat ko 

at night 

These expressions are illustrated in the following passage, which you should 


practise reading aloud: 
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main subh savere uthtd huh. main subh mu baje daftar pahunctd bun. 
ilo pahr ko main ek chop restarah men khdnd khdtd hun. dopahr ke bad 
main daftar men kdm karta hun aur 'dm taur se main lam ko koi sdt baje 
ghar pahunctd hun. meri begam khdnd pakdti haih, aur khane ke ba d ham 
telivizan dekhte haih. rat ko main subh tak sotd huh. 

I get up early in the morning. I arrive at the office at nine o’clock in the 
morning. At midday I have lunch in a small restaurant. In the afternoon 
I work in the office and I usually arrive home at about seven in the 
evening. My wife cooks the dinner. After dinner we watch the television. 
At night I sleep till morning. 

'This morning', 'this afternoon', 'this evening', 'tonight' 

dj subh 

dj do pahr ke bad 
dj Jam ko 
dj rat ko 

At this stage, the numerals 21-30 (see Appendix 1) should be learnt. 

insight 

In India and Pakistan, professional people living in cities have a daily 
routine similar to that of most countries in the world. The British 
institution of the weekend’ still aplies and most offices are closed on 
Saturday and Sunday. Muslims regard Friday as the most important 
day of worship and mosques are crowded for midday prayers. Many 
middle-class women still do not go out to work and fulfil their 
traditional role of looking after the house and family. Even relatively 
poor families can afford one or two servants, who often become 
part of the household, working for little more than their keep. The 
situation is, of course, very different in villages, where women play 
as great a part in agriculture as the men. The amount of freedom 
women have to go out shopping and enjoy themselves in town with 
their friends depends on the traditions of the family and the attitude 
of their husband. 


today morning 
today afternoon 
today in the evening 
today at night 


S’sr 

Numbers 
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maiqeh Exercises 


5.2 Dialogue 


Take your part in the following dialogue. When answering in 
make sure you use the appropriate gender for yourself. 

the first person, 

6 dlult— u 

Aslam 

Tell him that you come from England. 

You 


Aslam 

Tell him that you are a doctor in London. 

You 


Aslam 

Tell him you like it very much. 

You 


Aslam 

Tell him that you have many. 

You 


Aslam 

Tell him that it is a good idea and agree to go. 

Aslam 


5.3 Answer the questions in Urdu 

Here is a picture of Aslam and his family. From what you have read about them, 
answer the questions, remembering to use plural of respect for the adults. 



l^i 2 

?t£3 

y^f^/tuC^/ 4 

^»^Aji/^Jil^ 6 


5.4 True or false? 

Here are some statements about our story so for. Tick which are true and 
which false: 

- {Jl 4 

t/j 6 


True 

Fake 














S.S Tell the time 

f r om the clocks in a to e, state what the time is. Use both words and figures. 



<1 e 
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Test yourself 

1 Read the following passage and answer the questions that follow. 

(ma'mul routine) &V - J? Jv i^/» jb-'t,v 

‘US t£ d?? ,£ —k^<C 

- oC tfV v ‘dS if' 4- 4r » < uf/)o; 

£&>'>»*£ j\ 

uZjf 5 d** ct K- 

-otf J/^0»/jiyi;jl 2fS _^rj(3*'^ *_.0l 

(-U»» C 

id!^ ^ 

ijj ["& f 

•UjJ /{/<£-1*1* if/jfiL) 1 & 9 

2 How would you say in Urdu, (is your answer use the appropriate gender)? 

a I am interested in the old buildings of India and Pakistan, 
b I live in London but I work in Brighton ^>1 /. My office is a long way 
from my home. 

C What time do you go home in the evening? 

d After getting up most people say their prayers. After that they have 
breakfast. 

e I usually have dinner (Cl/& y|?) at seven o’clock. After that I watch 
television. 

f Like most Pakistani women, my wife cooks the food and looks after 
the children. She does not go to work. 
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r ' 

fty the seaside 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

Say ‘who?’, ‘whose?’; ‘someone’, ‘someone’s’ 

State what is usually the case 
Say more about the weather 
Identify months and dates 

Now that you have had plenty of practice in reading the Urdu script, it will 
no longer be necessary to give the dialogues and reading passages in roman 
transcription. All new words, however, will be transcribed in the vocabularies 
and in the examples given in the grammar sections. Translation of the Urdu 
texts are given in the Answer key. 


tjTiJK/* mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

CD i, TR 8,00:05 

Aslam and his family take the Smiths to the seaside resort of Clifton for the 
day. Helen is persuaded to ride a camel along the beach. 
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jZjjtrjii^sfi'/ufJt/MurfiuZu^i-ufc fi 

->J?£*)\e\$i-jZ 

-iJy^d£l<z-ft'hy t P'& 

for t£ ^1 



jjyJ'i' 

sahil-e 

seashore, 

(X? 

baithna 

to sit 


samandar 

seaside 

t/ 

tairnd 

to swim 

/ji 

vazir 

minister 


uht 

camel (m.) 



(m.) . 

dtstfS 

kis ka tint? 

whose 

Jt}A 

har ek 

every 



camel? 

jtL-* 

hote bain 

are 

S<rA* 

zahir hai ki 

it is 



(usually) 



obvious 

jjy 

samandar 

sea (m.) 

iAs\^ 


that 

i'Cif 

kaun sd 

which? , 

kisi ka uht 

someone’s 


buhaira-e 

the 



camel 


'arab 

Arabian 


turist 

tourist (m-) 



Sea 

i J^L~y! 

hote bain 

are (often) 

-/ 

'arab 

Arabia, 

% 

piydrd 

lovely 



Arab (m.) 

- z 

na. na 

neither 

JV 

sahil 

beach, 



nor 



shore (m.) 

/A 

navambar 

November 






(m.) 
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f kam 
nahand 

, [f /L~\j nahane ki 
'adat 

^jle 'adat 


few mahina month (m.) 

to bathe accha is (usually) 

custom of hotd hai good 

bathing 
custom, 
habit (f.) 


>!/ qava'id Grammar 


^ hijje Spelling 

We have already met the izdfat meaning ‘of’ in the phrases J^ 1 gulsan-e 
/^/‘Garden of Prosperity’ and jhf koh-e nur ‘Mountain of Light’. In the 
phrase jjy gKl' sdhil-e samandar ‘the shore of the sea’ ‘seaside’, the izdfat is 
used in the same way. 


w/ ijir buhaira-e 'arab is the name for the Arabian Sea by which Karachi 
and Bombay - bambai - stand. It is made up of two Persian words: tyS 
buhaira ‘little sea’ and 'arab ‘Arabian’, linked with the izdfat. Note that 
after a word ending in i choti he, the izdfat is written with r hamza. 


tjf kauri? <l/ kis ka? 'who?, whose?' 

The so-called interrogative pronoun ‘who?’ is c)/ kaun. 

Remember that interrogative words (i.e. words asking questions) which in 
Urdu mostly begin with such as cl/ kaun ‘who’, [f kyd ‘what?’, kaise 
how?’, jjjT kyon ‘why?’, always come immediately before the verb: 


V?z_/L/ r r 


vuh admi kaun hai? 
dp kyd karte hairt? 
vuh kyon jati hai? 
dp log kaise hain? 


Who is that man? 
What do you do? 

Why does she go? 
How are you (people)? 


*j/ has the oblique form kis, which is used before postpositions: c-cf' 
from whom? upon whom? to whom? 
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Note that kis kd ‘of whom’ = ‘whose’: 

yih ghar kis kd hai? Whose house is this? 

kis ki beti yahdii hai? Whose daughter is here 11 

tjf may be singular or plural, referring to one or more people: 
yih hacca kaun hai? 
yih bacce kaun hain? 

The plural oblique form, however, is kin: 

vui/c/t yih kin ke ghar hain? 

C-yf i/iv ^j/C yih kin kd ghar 

hai? yih vazir 
kd ghar hai 

Like * and e >, ij/ may be additionally pluralized: 

yih kaun log hain? Who are these people? 

■«- J dp kin logon se 

milte hain? 

IJldiVyih kin logon ki 


Who is this child? 

Who are these children? 


Whose houses are these 
(‘of which people’)? 
Whose (plural of respect) 
house is this? It is the 
minister’s house 


kitdbeh hain? 


Whom (‘which people’) 
do you meet? 

Whose (‘of which people’) 
are these books? 


V koi 'someone' kuch 'something' 

The so-called ‘indefinite’ pronoun J/" means ‘someone’, ‘anyone’: 

V j/ uk yahdn koi hai? ‘is anyone here?’ 

In negative sentences, ‘not anyone’ can also be translated ‘no one: 

yahan koi nahin hai ‘there isn’t anyone here/there is no 

one here’. 

English overcomplicates the issue with ‘someone, anyone, somebody, not 
anyone, no one, nobody’. In Urdu, all these words are expressed simply by 

The oblique form of i}/ is kisi: (/^" from someone; if to someone; 

<f‘ 


someone s: 
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Ask someone (‘from someone’) 

0>i/&z-fjZ I don’t meet anyone 

Give (it) to someone 
This is someone’s camel 

t •• 

It will be observed that the oblique forms of ij/ and are formed similarly 

to those of i and »\ 


Direct singular 


99 

of 

Oblique singular 

in 

Ji 

if' 

Direct plural 
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Oblique plural 

c >' 

d> 

<f 


if 

/ 


j/ ‘someone’ can, of course, have no plural forms. 

£ kuch means ‘something’ or ‘some’; ‘not something’ = ‘nothing’: 

yahdn kuch hai? Is there something/anything here? 

yahdn kuch nahih hai There’s nothing here 


o'/ kauri, J/ koi, £ kuch, kaunsa 
used as adjectives 

df kaun may be used as an adjective meaning ‘which?’: 

which person? which people? 

from which person? Pif from which books? 


The more common word for ‘which’, however, is \s\jf kaun sd (also written as 
°ne word Of kaunsa) which changes for number, gender and case as l/l does: 


^hich person? (JjTdlJs 1 ' 

Which people 
from which person? 

In which cities? jt 


Which books? 
Which sea is this? 
From which people? 
To which girls? 
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(j/ coming before singular nouns means some’: wlXj/ koi kitab ‘ Som 
book’, cl. kisi ddmi se from some man. 

J* coming before plural nouns and nouns which in Urdu can have no plu ra j 
such as cde ‘tea’, »j>j dudb ‘milk’, etc., also means ‘some’: 

kuch kitabeh some books M kuch log some people 
c.'iaJ* kuch cde some tea bhsJ* kuch dudh some milk 


hai 'is', 7yi hota hai 'is generally' 

cl. means ‘is’ by nature, at a certain time or in a certain place: 

vuh insan hai He/she is a human being (by nature) 

vuh aj thik nahih hai He/she is not well today 
vuh ghar par hai He/she is at home 


The regular present habitual tense of tn. 

iJntnjH main hota huh, cl. trtt) vuh hota hai, turn hote ho, 

\J1 dp hote hain and so on means ‘I am, he is, you are’, habitually, 

always, generally. 

The English sentence ‘he is ill’ can mean ‘he is ill now’ or ‘he is often 
ill’. Urdu is much more precise and makes a distinction between the two 
concepts. Compare the following: 

(jX yih larki xuhsurat hai This girl is pretty (specific) 

{/jl larkiah xuhsurat Girls are (usually) pretty 

hoti hain (general) 

aj mausam accha hai Today the weather is good 
(specific) 

C-tyttyfs'jZ/fd navambar men mausam In November the weather 
accha hota hai is (usually) good (general) 

The infinitive with postpositions 

The infinitive of the verb may be used in the same way as a noun such as 
larkd accha hai The boy is good 

holnd accha hai To talk is good/talking is good 
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pke nouns in I -a it forms its oblique by changing its ending to i— -r. 
larke se from the boy 

parhne se from reading 

q-he infinitive may often be translated ‘reading’, ‘doing’, etc. in such 

circumstances. 


jvlote carefully the way in which the oblique infinitive is used in the following 


phrases: 




&)\e& Ll^ 

nahdne ki 'adat 

the custom of bathing 


jane ke ba d 

after going 

4 

khdne se pahle 

before eating 

sepahle is a compound postposition meaning ‘before’. 



kabhi kabhi 'sometimes' 



means ‘sometimes’: 


kabhi kabhi bacce acche hote hain, kabhi kabhi sarir bhi hote hain 
Sometimes children are good; sometimes they are naughty as well 


~..Z na ... na 'neither... nor' 

na. na means ‘neither ... nor’: 

aj na garmi hai na Today it is neither hot 
sardi hai nor cold 

Remember that ‘it is hot today’, ‘it is cold today’ is expressed as: 

«/ garmi hai, aj sardi hai ‘today there is heat/coldness’. The 

adjectives ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ are garm and thanda: garm cde 

hot tea’, thanda pani ‘cold water’. 

Names of the months 

The word for ‘month’ is mahina. 

for official purposes, both India and Pakistan use the ‘Christian’ calendar 
and the names of the months are all adapted from English: 
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Jib? 

juldt (f.) 


janvari (f.) 


agast (m.) 

6-») 

farvart (f.) 

j? 

sitambar (m.) 

&A 

marc (m.) 

xf\ 

aktubar (m.) 


aprail (m.) 


navambar (m.) 

l? 

mat (f.) 


disambar (m.) 

eJA 

jun (m.) 


It is common to add kd mahina to the name of the month: 

f- 

navambar ke mahine men bahut piydra mausam hota hai 
In the month of November the weather is quite lovely 

. K 

baithna 'to sit, get into transport' 

The verb ‘to sit’ is used for getting into transport or onto animals: 

\Jy: IT Uy f 6 > l \Jsa Pie jt sr 

subh savere main bos men baithta hurt aur kdm par jata hun 
Early in the morning I get (‘sit’) in the bus and go to work 


CT masq Exercise 

6.1 Complete the sentences 

Complete the following sentences with the correct form of t(i-e- 

etc.): 

_ \$f 3 ifji c> I* 1 

_ $I ' T' * 

_ 3 

_JiVcitf'U**Zl w \ft * 

_ 5 
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mukalima do Dialogue 2 
4 CD i,TR 8 ,01:47 

I (amid shows the guests his school; Aslam loses the car keys! 

_^(/L U* 

L 


L'tif 

-* 

tl£ 


caldnd 

cunki 

dikhana 


to drive 
(a car) 
since, 
because 
to show 




t/ 


kisi ke pas 
hai 


thahmd 


is with 
someone, 
someone 
has 

to wait, 
stay 
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hamen 

show (to) 


mere pas 

is with m e , 

| 

dikhdo 

us 


hai 

1 have 


parhna 

to study 


cabi 

key (f.) 

H M 

mm 

band 

closed, _'1/ 

tumhare 

is with 

11 


shut 


pas hai 

you, you 

B \A 

zara 

just, rather 



have 

SIS ‘ * 

hamare 

is with us. 

J 

fikr 

worry, 

1 

pas hai 

we have 



care 

1 ^ 

ke pas 

with, near. 



(m./f.) 

1 


by 

fikr na 

don’t 

1 ^ 

sirf 

only 


kijie 

worry 

B XvKiiS'&l 

pane minat 

five minutes 

o£ kyoh? 

why? 


kd rdsta 

away 

-4-4-Ji 

is lie hai 

it is 

8 ^ 

minat 

minute 


ki 

because 



(m.) 


bhulna 

to forget 

I 

kis ke pas 

is with 

dp ke pas 

is with 


hai? 

whom? 


hai 

you, you 

1 


who has? 



have 


qava'id Grammar 

curiki 'since, because' 

jSif curiki means ‘since’, in the sense of ‘because’. The second part of the 
sentence (known as the ‘main clause’) is always introduced by V to ‘then’: 

ciihki dp chuttipar Since you’re on 
hain, to faida holiday, take 

uthdie advantage (of it) 

parhna 'to read'; 'to study' 

can mean both ‘to read’ and ‘to study’: 
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main har roz axbar I read a newspaper 
parhta hurt every day 

merd beta us bare My son studies 
amrikan iskul in that big 

men parhta hai American school 

J'i tL ke pas 'near, by, with'; 'at the place of' 

J\, Zl is a compound postposition meaning ‘by, near, with, on (you)’, ‘at 
the place of’: 

By the sea 

My house is near your house 

I live at Rahim’s place 

I’ll come to your place 

It is also used to express ‘to have something with you or on you’: 

Rahim has no money (‘with/on Rahim 
there is not money’) 

How much money do you have (on you)? 
He has a car (with him) today 






Remember that to have or possess something which is not necessarily with 
you and to have relations is expressed with if or the possessive adjectives 
etc.: 

Aslam has four children 

Rahim has a car but does not have it 
with him today 


Compound postpositions with pronouns 

When a compound postposition, the first element of which is or iS 
(such as Wl£‘Z/^iS etc.), is used with one of the pronouns, jt <y<^* for 
example, the oblique form of the possessive adjectives _ /In or <tjyt? etc. 
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are employed and the £. IS elements of the postposition are omitted. In oth er 
words we say t/l mere pds , men tarah, etc. Some examples are 

as follows: 


on/with/after Rahim 

me 
you 

him, her, it 

him, her, it 

us 

you 

you 

them 

them 


Mbhslj l 
mIj\sIj\l£ y t 


Similarly: 

like Rahim like me l/^SW 1 like him 

L/ySS to like us like you 1/ySSd* like them 


S'L^JS is lie ki 'because' 

The phrase is lie ki means ‘because’: 

mere pas is lie ki dp sab kuch bhulte bain 
(It’s) With me because you forget everything 

A verb may come between ^L-c/1 and S■ 

main dp se is liepiichtd huh ki mujhe ma 'liim nahih hai 
I ask you because I don’t know 
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ft fikr karna 'to worry' 

fikr (which may be either masculine or feminine) means ‘worry’, ‘care’ 
aIll J is used in the phrase verb fikr karna ‘to worry’: 

fikr na klfie don’t worry 


JT masq Exercise 

6.2 Wig* sahih ya fjalatl True or false? 

Read each of the following statements and tick which answers are true and 
which are false: 


- Jt £, t b T 


1 


(* 
u** 

3 

c/lf 4 

^ 5 


1 Rahim has his car with him today. 

2 Bilqis has no money on her. 

3 Aslam has the key. 

4 John has his wife with him. 

5 Bilqis says the camel belongs to the boy. 


mukalimatin Dialogue 3 

* CD i, TR 8,03»7 

I he Smiths learn about education in Pakistan. 
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z .r jjisr'sijUjjift ^ 

jA-c/jk 

cfl, 

-\&*i 

i/i)j x 'i'‘ / Ji/i‘b j tt)\)*<£ijt 

%-jHiSz/t/fiii uif 


UbUb 

vah vah! 

bravo! 

f^JUc 

yahdh ki 

the educa¬ 



wonder¬ 


ta ’lim 

tion (of) 



ful! 



here 

~iAj 

ziyadatar 

mostly 


mazmun 

subject 

Vr* 

mutavassit 

middle 



(m.) 

^JlVsY* 

mutavassit 

middle 


men se 

from 


darja 

class (m.) 



among 

*? J> 

darja 

class (m.) 

6/ 

'arabi 

Arabic 

cJM 

xandan 

family 


is ke 'aldva 

in addition 

<=-jH4 


(m.) 

jjj* 

jugrdfia 

geography 

badqismati 

unfortu¬ 



(m.) 


se 

nately 

A 

sains 

science 


har ek 

every 



(m.) 

ijJ\S 

kyd karen? 

what to 

>A> 

vagaira 

et cetera 



do? 


dsdn 

easy 


ta ’lim education 



(f.) 





y/ qava'id Grammar 

fortunately, unfortunately 

qismat, from which^the word ‘kismet’ comes, means ‘fate’, ‘luck’, 
fortune’ (f.): I don’t have good luck. 


from it come two phrases: 



xus qismati se 
badqismati se 


fortunately (‘from happy fortune’) 
unfortunately (‘from bad fortune’) 


jZ men se 'from among', 'out of' 

Here the two postpositions jt and c- are used together in the sense of‘from 
in’, ‘from among’, ‘out of’: 

in khanoh men se dp ko kaun sa ziydda pasand hai? 

From among these dishes, which do you like most? 


Dates 


There are various ways of expressing dates. The simplest and most common 
way is to place the numeral before the name of the month: 


/fstji 20 December 

25 June 
18 January 


xpressed by / ko: 


{JH 

e r- 


main pane agast ko 
pahuncta hurt 

men salgirah chabbis 
fanari ko hai 


I arrive on the 
5 th of August 

My birthday (lit.: year knot) 
is on the 26th of February 


Numbers 

^dere, the numerals 31—40 (see Appendix 1) should be learnt. 
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Insight 

Clifton, a smart area of Karachi, about ten minutes’ drive from the centre, is on 
the shore of the Arabian Sea. Its beach is still very under-exploited and a seaside 
holiday means little to most Indians and Pakistanis, who would never dream of 
disrobing themselves to bathe in the water for pleasure. Camel rides are offered 
to tourists, mainly by small boys who take little money for their services. 

Good education is still, unfortunately, the preserve of the middle and upper 
classes and, in both India and Pakistan, the literacy rate is still low. The best 
schools in the larger cities, however, rank among some of the finest in Asia, 
and rigidly preserve the former British public school standards and attitudes. 


Jtr maiqen Exercises 

4 * CDi,TR8,04:51 


6.3 Comprehension 


Listen to the dialogue on the recording and tick the correct answers to the 
following questions: 


1 Rahim and Khan meet 

2 The train arrives at 

3 Today’s date is 

4 Rahim 

5 The celebration is for 

6 The minister is a 


a in a tea shop b 

a five o’clock b 

a the 4th of b 

November 

a is on holiday b 

a the minister's b 

birthday 

a rich man b 


at the station 
three o’clock 
the 8th of 
November 
is going to work 
the minister’s arrival 

great man 


6.4 Correct postposition 

Complete the following sentences with the correct postposition taken from 
the following: <■/</ 

3 
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5.5 Dates and sums 

\X'rite the following using both words and figures. Use the equal sign (=) for 
equals’ ( / \/ t barabar): 

On the fifth of November; at 12 o’clock; on the second of January; 9 + 16 = 
25; the 31st of October; my birthday is on the 27th of April; there are 
sometimes 30 days in a month and sometimes 31 days; 25 rupees; there are 
a hundred paisas in one rupee. 

6.6 Pakistan ka naqia The map of Pakistan 

Look at the map of Pakistan, on which approximate distances are given in 
miles, then answer the questions that follow. 
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Test yourself 

1 Fill in the blanks in these sentences with a suitable word from the list. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


10 987 6 5 43 2 1 



v ^ b 


- c 

- J:d f 

9 

h 

(j/- 
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c- ^ j \a 

L * 

We don't have a reservation 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

Say what you are doing now 
Book tickets and reserve seats 
Use the telephone 
Express more dates 

jTiJK/* mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

CD i, TR 9,00:08 

John decides to take the train from Karachi to Lahore. 

I* 

dlf 

<* 


-\jt U jfti) 

' r *» ( ♦ • If 
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QUICK VOCAB 


** ^ > ^ * ** * 

fc/LijliLJf tfjt ij*£t Jy JjCi j [f£ ^'v <jC\c-/£~ tjs; 

_ t£ iX ^ s' j\ y_ 2sXC L J* kfu*¥> r d 1 X 

v k±XX 2^H<k£ iJ 

: t^lf 

< !(^5C=^l(3y^ : (~ J 

?<=_ 

c 

: d4 

-£sj\pLjyi\ t j4jfJ±\jZ^i„j!ijfalf f jC\: ( j$} l <\(?i : (~ J 

-£>U(>i^_w*>U • o<lf 


c fad's J 

rezarvesan 

reservation 

»bH fi_W 

jane kd 

intention 



(m.) 


irdda 

of going 

kaise mizdj 

how are 

J:V. 

kyohki 

because 

'iJle-j-f 

hain? 

you? 

jf- 

bahin 

sister (f.) 

kar rahe 

are you 


jd rahe 

are going 


hain 

doing? 

J 

hain 


4% 

tayydri 

preparation 

tikat 

ticket (m.) 

4^Sd. u 


(f.) 


kahdn se 

‘where are 

jane ki 

preparation 

V? 

milte 

they got? 

O' 

tayydri 

for going 


hain? 

(where do 

kab 

when? 



you get 

V-^i? 

jd rahe 

are you 



them?) 


haini 

going? 
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iayad 

>1 

hafta 

2lL\ 

agle hafte 


das tarix 


ko 

bJt 

tarix 


ab tak 


hameh 

4 

yaqin hai 
kaise 


havaijahdz 


havatjahdz 


se 

uljl 

irada 


pahle 


darja 


pahld darja 

L L 

ke lie 


perhaps 
week (m.) 
next week 


on the 


tenth 
date (f.) 
up to now, 

*/ 

yet 

we are 

lal 

certain 


how? 


aeroplane 

(m.) 


by air 

v* 

intention, 


plan (m.) 
first (of all) 

t 

class (m.) 
first class 
(m.) 


for, on 
behalf of 

\Jyt \/j W 


milte haih? ‘are they got’ 


(can they 
be got?) 


mat jdie 

don’t go! 

garbar 

confusion, 

trouble 

(f.) 

aisd 

such, like 
this 

mere ek 

a friend of 

dost 

mine 

traival 

travel 

ejansi 

agency (f.) 

matlab 

meaning 

(m.) 

is kd 

this means 

matlab yih 
hai 

ekjagah 

‘one place’, 
some¬ 
where 

jd rahd 

am 

huh 

going 


qava'id Grammar 

More greetings and politenesses 

Urdu has a large stock of greetings and polite phrases, some of which we have 
already met. ‘How are you?’ can be expressed in the following ways: 


JtJ/44 

Ji&r4 


dp kaise/kaisi haih? How are you? 

kyd hdl hai? What is (your) condition? 

kaise mizdj haih? How are (your) dispositions? 


L<r 


means ‘how?’, ‘of what sort?’, means ‘disposition, temper’. 
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Typical answers, all meaning ‘I am well’, ‘everything is fine’ are: 


In the dialogue, we met another common word for ‘thank you’: jty 
mihrbdni, literally, ‘kindness’ (£): 

dp ki aur dp ke dostoh ki bari mihrbdni hai 

It is the kindness of you and your friends (i.e. thanks to ...) 


U 


kaisa 'how', 'what sort of' 


u is an adjective meaning ‘how?’ in the sense of ‘of what kind or quality?’: 


How is the food? 

?<£_(/> T Lift) What sort of man is he? 

The adverb 4 means ‘how?’ in the sense of‘by what means?’ 

How do you go? By bus? 


Present continuous tense 


The present continuous tense is the equivalent of English ‘I am doing (now, 
at the moment, tomorrow, next week)’ and is formed with three elements: 
the stem of the verb (e.g. etc.) + rahd (m.), rahi (£), rahe 

(m.p.) + the relevant part of for example: 


l JsfyjftjL 
JlG-jJ't) 


main kar rahd huh 
main kar rahi huh 
vuh kar rahe haih 
vuh kar rahi haih 


I am doing (m.) 

I am doing (f.) 
they are doing (m.) 
they are doing (f.) 


As with the present habitual ^ is always regarded as masculine plural, 
whether said by men or women ‘we (m.) are doing’. 
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■|-| K negative (‘I am not doing’) is formed by placing direcdy before the 

stem: 

main nahin kar rahd hurt I am not doing 
•] he present continuous tense o ff/ is as follows: 


ijnlfjJjZ 

Masculine 

mail) kar rahd huh 

1 am doing 


til kar rahd hai 

you are doing 


yih/vuh kar rahd hai 

he, it is doing 


ham kar rahe haih 

we are doing 


tumkarraheho 

you are doing 

f 

dp kar rahe haih 

you are doing 


yih/vuh kar rahe haih 

they are doing 


Feminine 

maih kar rahi huh 

1 am doing 


tu kar rahi hai 

you are doing 

tj-lfjJlXg 

yih/vuh kar rahi hai 

she, It is doing 


ham kar rahe haih 

we are doing 


turn kar rahi ho 

you are doing 


dp kar rahi haih 

you are doing 


yih/vuh kar rahi haih 

they are doing 


Examples of the present continuous are: 




Aslam, Sahib, what are you doing? 
Helen, what are you doing? 

We are going to Karachi on the tenth 
My wife is doing the shopping 
I’m not watching TV 
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Note the difference between the present habitual and the present continu 0u 

I usually have a bath (‘bathe’) in the mornin 

Where is Rahim? He’s having a bath 

(ivl? tayyari 'preparation' (f.); ki tayyari 

karna 'to prepare' 

We have already had the adjective tayydr ‘ready, prepared’: 

Dinner is ready 

The noun means ‘preparation’, and the phrase verb iS means 

‘to prepare’: 

meri begam khdne My wife is preparing 
ki tayyari kar (‘doing the preparation 

rahi bain of’) the dinner 

!•/jjf f karne ki tayyari means ‘to prepare 

karna to do’: 

We are preparing to go to Lahore 


>1 hafta 'week' 


The word means both ‘Saturday’ and ‘week’. However, no confusion can 
arise: 


Ut/Cs*: UTi 




ek hafte men sat There are seven 
din hain days in one week 

hafta axiri din hai Saturday is the last day 


flh hafte ko means ‘on Saturday’, jt 22 hafte men means ‘during the week • 


Note also the following expressions: 

2Si/l is hafte 
agle hafte 


this week 
next week 


More on dates 

The word for ‘date’ is "fjjt tarix (f.) (the same as for ‘history’). ‘On the tenth, 
without specifying the month, is ft fcjtijs das tarix ko. We have seen that 
‘on the tenth of December’ is simply //ftsj's and this may also be expressed 
ftfjjt{Js{j/fts disambar ki das tarix ko. 
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^I'now', <_£Lj'till now, still'll'right now' 

1'he most usual word for ‘now’ is ^ ab: 

Now I’m ready 

JTw' 1 ab tak ‘up to now’ can be translated as ‘so far, still, yet’: 

ijtff .I don’t know yet/so far 
Jt We’re still here 

J-\ i abhi is more emphatic ‘right now’: 

jyi thfij!: i ’m coming right now 

3 yaqin 'certainty' (m.); mujhe yaqin 

hai 'I'm certain' 

0-~ is a noun meaning ‘certainty’. The construction mujhe yaqin 

hai ‘to me is certainty’ means ‘I am certain’: 

I’m not certain (that) what this is 


tiljlirada 'intention, plan' 


is a noun meaning ‘intention, plan’ (m.). The construction 
c~ ttbl if mujhe kame kd irada hai ‘to me is an intention of doing’ means 
I intend/plan to do’: 




Next week we intend to go to Pakistan 


These constructions with and wW are similar to 


The imperative expressing 'if' 

The imperative (e.g. etc.) often has the sense of ‘if you do’. The 

second part of the sentence begins with y ‘then’: 

in ke sdthjdie to koi muikil nahih 

If you go with them, (then) there is no problem (‘go with them, then ...’) 


The word ‘difficult’ is also used as a feminine noun meaning ‘problem’: 


MW 


koi muikil nahih no problem 
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fcl> milna 'to be got, to be acquired' 

We have already met the verb fcl in the sense of‘to meet (with)’. But it is also 
used in the sense of ‘to be got, to be acquired’, better translated into English 
as ‘one gets’: 

c rel gari ke tikat ‘Where are train tickets 

kahah se got?’ (i.e. where can 

milte haih? you get.. .?) 

If you want to say ‘I get, Mr Rahim gets/acquires’, you must say ‘to me (d£)’ 
to Mr Rahim (jO>U^) is got/acquired: 

mujhe rel gari ke tikat kahah se milte haih? 

Where do I get train tickets from? (‘to me tickets from where are got?’) 

rahim sahib ko Rahim gets a holiday 

disambar men in December 

chutti milti hai (‘to Rahim is got’) 

In these sentences, the subjects are ‘rail tickets’ and ‘holiday’. 




matjaie 'don't go' 

We have seen that when a negative command is given (e.g. ‘don’t do!’) * is 
used for ‘not’: 


tJz 


don’t worry! 
don't come! 


don’t go! 
& don’t do! 


A rather stronger prohibition can be used by using cS in place of -J: 

istesan par matjaie; vahdh hamesa garbar hoti hai 

Don’t go to the station; there’s always a mess/confusion there 

ir.jf garbar means ‘confusion, mess, disorder, trouble’ (f.). 

Note the following extremely useful phrase, often to be used in the 
subcontinent: 


mere pet men 
garbar hai 


There is confusion in my stomach, 
(i.e. ‘my stomach is upset’) 
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Idt aisa 'such, like this' 


yl means ‘such’ in the sense of‘like this’, ‘of this quality’: 


Jj»4l 


aise log 


JjWHi 


aisi ‘imaraten. 


‘such people’, people 
like this 

‘such buildings’, 
buildings like this 


Used as an adverb it means ‘like this’, ‘in this way’: 


I’ll do like this; I’ll ph one at ten 
this evening 

j) fon is, as in English, a common abbreviation for ‘telephone’ (m.). 


matlab 'meaning' 

The word ‘meaning’ (m.) is used in the following expressions: 




is lafz ka matlab What is the meaning 
kyd hai? of this word? 

So that means you need two tickets (‘its 
meaning is that...’) 


LL 


Are lie 'for, on behalf of' 


<tL is a compound postposition meaning ‘for’ in the sense of ‘on behalf 
of’, ‘destined for’: 


Jyi U&s 1 ijg: jZ 

at S' 


I work for (my) wife and children 
Please telephone him for me 
Is this train for Lahore? 


maiq Exercise 

7*1 

Look at the pictures and use the present continuous tense to say what each 
Person is doing: 
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1 


nJfc/* rnukalima do Dialogue 2 

■»> C 0 1, TR 9,02:15 

Rahim succeds in getting John’s tickets. 

t^y - l^T 2^. 

4-tey (^ 

y u? 
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- c£ ^4r ^ '-r” c% 


A 

helo 

b>Jt 

bolna 


tasrif 


rakhte 


haifi? 

tit 

buldnd 

<M 

dsani 


dsdni se 

J 

kahih 

A 

bahar 


baharjdna 


hello! 


to speak 
is he at 


home? 

Ji)u 

* 

to call 

ease (f.) 

A 1 

easily 

somewhere 


out, 

outside 

L^ras 


to go out 


sunnd 

to hear, 


listen 

xusxabri 

good news 


(f.) 

caldk 

clever, 


cunning 

idhar 

here, to 


here 

dth baje 

by eight 

tak 


thlk dth 

at eight 

baje 

precisely 


>iy qava'id Grammar 

<«£- hijje Spelling 

As we have seen, the sign * tasdid is written above a letter to show that it is 
doubled: six tayydr %' bacca , etc. The infinitive of verbs with a stem ending 
in d nun , however, is always written with two separate nuns: C*- sunnd (stem 
CT r««-) ‘to hear’. 

Making telephone calls 

When answering or beginning a telephone call, the universal jj? helo\ ‘hello’ 
is also used in Urdu. If a person other than the one you wish to talk to 
answers, you might ask: f jt <£.j ,^>1* & ‘Is Mr Rahim there?’ 

When someone rings you, you can answer by saying: 
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QUICK VOCAB 






helo, main jan bol raha hun/helo, main helan bol rahi hurt 
Hello! This is John/Helen speaking (‘I John am speaking’) 

If you get a wrong number, you can excuse yourself by saying: 

mu'dfkijie Excuse me (‘do forgiveness’) 

mu'af is usually pronounced maf 

Word order 

Urdu is usually strict about the correct order of words in the sentences: the verb 
always comes at the end of the sentences and ‘question’ words, such as ‘how?, 
who?, what?, how much?’, etc., always come immediately before the verb. In 
everyday speech, however, the rules can be broken for various reasons. 

In the phrase in the dialogue ‘I never ask’, the word order should strictly 
speaking be: 

main kabhi nahin puchta 

Transferring ijtf to the end of the sentences, i.e. main kabhi 

puchta nahin puts emphasis on ‘never’: ‘I never ask’. The normal word order 
in the sentence ‘come here to dinner’ (y , would be: 4-^y ^ dp 

idhar khane par die. In the dialogue, however, Rahim says: 
dp idhar die khane par, the phrase ‘to dinner’ being added as an afterthought. 

More expressions of time 

After 4r the postposition U? ‘up to’ is used in the sense of ‘by’: 

if The car arrives by eight 
Before expressions of time, has the sense of‘precisely’: 

tThey are coming at eight o’clock precisely 
It is five o’clock precisely 


C mukalimatin Dialogue 3 
CD i, TR 9,03:53 

Rahim’s brother-in-law proposes a hotel for the Smiths in Lahore. 
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\qj\ s£ yI?G^j/ > ^( i /(lj^~.(^/? <L~ it*— 

\jh>~ Jl U 

?^tjlyll^J^jl/ji^O<i^Uclif<^IS ($ 


t/ 

thahrnd 

to stay 

DjlJrliji' 

bari acchi 

very good 

Js 

fatima 

Fatima 


urdu 

Urdu 

;/ 

kausar 

Kausar 

bvjl 

mal rod 

Mall Road 

J# 

bahnui 

brother- 



(Lahore) 



in-law 

etf 

’ain 

right, just 



(m.) 


’ain mar- 

right in the 

r* 

qdsim 

Qasim 


kaz men 

centre 


ke bare 

about, con¬ 

fe-> 

dena 

to give 


men 

cerning 

J 

kal 

tomorrow 


jdnnd 

to know 

€J 

kal subh 

tomorrow 


morning 


*• 

iy qava'id Grammar 

agla 'next' 

The adjective \f\ agld means ‘next’ and is used with the names of the days of 
the week and months: 
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QUICK VOCAB 



jftifjbjfolLiijz 

t-j4S2ilLi 

cSlK\5y£'h.L\ 


I am going (on) next Monday 
We are arriving next Friday 
There’s a holiday next Saturday 
They are coming next week 
Next week I have my birthday 


Note that in the last two expressions no postposition is used. 

ke bare men 'about','concerning' 

jZ is a compound postposition consisting of three words and means 

about’, ‘concerning’: 

Please tell me about Lahore 
What do you know about us? 


b‘lr janna 'to know' 

t-lf (stem ij\e jan, i.e. the infinitive is written with two nuns) janna ‘to know’ 
is the equivalent of 

£1? janna should not be confused with tlf jam (stem If ja-) ‘to go’. For 
example: iJtfCrlf maihjanta huh ‘I know’, but Jjrt’UjZ main jdtd huh ‘1 
go’. By and large, l£lf can be used instead of 

Do you know (that) where Bandar Road is? 

^_&lf He knows a lot about Lahore 


bara 'very' 

Coming before other adjectives, li; ‘very’, is the equivalent of > s <*: 
<c_b£lljf|' r y‘ It is very good weather 
JtZLj.VjttJ *You speak very good Urdu 
<l- Sin They are very nice people 

t fhahrna 'to wait'; 'to stay/reside' 

tjf means both ‘to wait’ and ‘to stay’ (in a hotel, etc.): 

Wait a bit. I’m just coming 
Where are you staying here? 
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Insight 

In India and Pakistan, trains are efficient, if rather slow, but if you 
have the time they provide you with one of the best ways of seeing 
the country and observing its day-to-day life. First-class travel is 
relatively inexpensive and reasonably comfortable. Second, ‘inter’ 
and third class can be crowded and chaotic, but for a short journey 
are worth trying. In India, the ‘Air Conditioned Chair Car’ between 
Delhi and Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay is excellent value. This is one 
way of experiencing what they call the ‘real’ India or Pakistan. The 
issue of tickets and reservations is subject to bewildering bureaucracy, 
a legacy of the British Raj, which has been developed to a fine art. 
Your chances of acquiring a ticket at the station, especially if you 
are a stranger to the country, are almost nil. One always seems to be 
number 529 on the waiting list! The best way is to find a local who 
knows the system - a friend, a hotel manager or anyone in a vaguely 
official position. 


maiqen Exercises 

7.2 Take your part in the dialogue 


V&LjA V 

Rahim 

Say you are busy and are preparing to go to Islamabad. 

OilfiM) 

You 


Rahim 

Say no. You are planning to go by train. 

You 


Rahim 

Say that you know, and ask where you can get a ticket. 

You 


Rahim 

Thank Rahim, and say that you will telephone at eight sharp. 

You 
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7.3 Listen to the Urdu dialogue on the recording 
and tick the correct answer 


«# CD i, TR 9,05:19 


1 Kausar is at home 

2 Fatima asks Kausar if 

3 Kausar is 

4 Tomorrow morning Kausar 

5 Fatima ask her to 


a looking after the 
children 

a she likes cooking 
a going out this 
evening 

a has time to spare 
a come and have 
ice cream 


b cooking 
b she is free 

b staying at home 

b is busy 
b phone her 


7.4 Using the telephone 

You ring a number you have been given to find out from Mr Qasim 
information about going by train to Lahore. Do the following: 

1 Say hello and ask is the number is 60495. 

2 Ask if Mr Qasim is there. 

3 Tell him you are either Bill Brown (dfuj 1 ) or Mary Jones (>■£(and 
you are going to Lahore next Thursday. Say you are American. 

4 Ask if he knows where you can get a first-class reservation. 

5 Thank him and say that he is very kind. Give him your number 
and ask him to phone you in the evening. 


Test yourself 

So far you have learnt two forms of the present tense: the present habitual 
‘I do’, expressing what you usually do; and the present continuous 
‘I am doing’, expressing what you are doing at the moment or will 
be doing in its near future. These tenses function in a similar way to the 
corresponding. English tenses ‘I work (usually habitually)’; ‘I am working 
(now)’; ‘I am working tomarrow’. Complete the following sentences with the 
appropriate tense of the verb in brackets. Use both masculine and feminine 
forms where appropriate. 
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-(CU)^jliX b 
jJwtw^Uvl c 

.(a)ju±Xi^u^ *« 

-(fcjyo^iJ^jTe^ e 

.( Cl/) Cl/, ^/<L J\ f 

?<£_jU'^j)i(t.t)wTi/ h 
.(C/)J^ jC^^i j 
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Can we have the bill? 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say what you will do in the future 

• Check out of a hotel 

• Say what you must do 

• Hire a porter at the station 


mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

<* CD 2, TR i, 00:07 

John settles his bill with the hotel manager and prepares for departure. 
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* “ “ * *• ** * 2 s' , , ‘ *V 

?£.</ uC/^tUV^Jy 

: (jU 


LjZf 

ham 

we shall 

Lj.fet 

ndita 

will you 


calehge 

leave 


karenge? 

have 


hisdb 

bill, 



breakfast? 



account 

£rtfl 

acchd hogd 

it will be 



(m.) 



good 


mainijar 

manager 


mujhe 

I have to 



(m.) 


bdharjdnd 

go out 

yC> janab! 

Sir! 


hai 



guzar rahd 

is being 

jib 

vdpas 

back 


hai 

passed, 

$ Jit jib 

vdpas 

I’ll come 



spent 


auhgd 

back 

tv/ 

guzamd 

to be spent 

&>!? 

tayydr 

will be 



(of time) 


hogd 

ready 

V) 

jdenge 

will go 

Us 

khdenge 

we’ll eat 


ravdna 

departing 

<r# 

bihtar hai 

very well! 


ravdna 

will depart 

tjyu 

rahuhgd 

I shall 


hop 




remain, be 

<s-lAj£* 

hamert 

we have to 

/ agar 

if 


uthnd hai get up 

£j>\ aur kuch 

anything 

S±- 

milegi 

will be 

got 


else 
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QUICK VOCAB 






> 

a 



nahin hogi 


{jil i bulduhgd 


there ham we shall 

won’t be mileage meet 

I’ll call 


qava'id Grammar 

guzarna '(of time) to be spent, pass' 

t j’f guzarna means ‘to pass, be spent (of time)’: 

\fJJ 'fcj) I jl karaci men accha vaqt guzar raha hai 

A good time is being spent in Karachi (‘we are having a good time’) 

Holidays are usually spent by the seaside 

Note that English usually ‘personalizes’ such expressions: ‘we are having a 
good time; we usually spend . . 


Future tense 'I shall do' 

The future tense, as its name implies, expresses what will happen in the 
future:‘I shall do, you will be’, etc. 

The future tense is formed by adding the following endings to the stem of 
the verb: 


Masculine 

Feminine 

tfjs- -uhga 

Su>- -uhgi 

-ega 

-egi 

-erige 

ifl/- -ehgi 

-oge 

S>- -ogi 




main I shall do 

karungd 

vuh karegi she will do 
ham karehge we will do 




vuh karegd 
dp karehgi 


he will do 

you (f.) 
will do 
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Mote that, as usual, f' is regarded as masculine. 

Ir is made negative by placing the particle ijtf directly before the verb: 
main nahin karuhga ‘I shall not do’. 

The future tense of karnd (stem J kar-) ‘to do’ is: 


Masculine 

Feminine 

1 (j)S karuhga 

Su>S karuhgi 

_/ karega 

karegi h 

ti—f karega 

f karegi 

karehge 

£-Oy karehge 

karoge 

\$)f karogi f 

karehge 

Sd^ karehgi 

karehge 

Sd„S karehgi tx*> 


The suffixes lf_ are usually written separately, but may be joined: 

etc. 

The future tense is used in exactly the same way as its English counterpart: 

We shall go to Lahore next month 
Mr Rahim will not work today 
SdC My wife will not go out today 


Future tense of bond 

The future tense of fc* is slightly irregular: 


Masculine 

Feminine 

1 (jx huhga 

Si)* 1 huhgi 


fn hoga 

S* hogi 

y 

{yi hoga 

ifyt hogi 

99 

£-\Jyi hohge 

L~\jyi hohge 
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hoge 

s* 

hogi 

f 


hohge 

Sun 

hohgi 


JLjyt 

hohge 

Sun 

hohgi 

M ‘g 


'must', 'have to' obligation 


‘I must do’, ‘Mr Rahim has to do’ is expressed in Urdu with / ko and the 
infinitive followed by C- hai: 


<C_tl 

i t 


rahim kojdna hai ‘to Rahim is to go’ Rahim must go 
mujhe parhnd hai ‘to me is to read’ I must read 


jaldi karo! hameh dostoh ke hah pane baje pahuhena hai 

Hurry up! We have to be at (our) friends’ place by five (‘to us is to arrive’) 


jaldi means ‘hurry’ (f.); ‘to hurry’. Used as an adverb ijjif means 

‘quickly, soon’: 

f lljajfyil Waiter! Bring the food, and bring (it) quickly/soon 

0\ he hah is a compound postposition meaning ‘at the place/house of’: 

Irt Our friends will stay at our place 


< aur kuch 'something else' 

We have already seen that as well as meaning ‘and’, also means ‘more’: 
‘more tea, UTbCrl ‘let s eat some more’. 

In the phrase vCj), it is translated as ‘else’: 

Do y° u want something else? 

No, I don’t want anything else 


phir mileage'we shall meet again' 


When taking leave of each other, people often say: 
Give me leave. Goodbye. We’ll meet again.’ 
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CM may be better translated as ‘see you!’: 




Ok, Rahim. I’ve got to go now. 
See you! 


nJfc/* mukalimado Dialogue 2 

■# CD 2,TR 1,01:55 

John and Helen make their final arrangements for departure. 

t 

^ j£ 

i£usbAz-b 

<L. £ . 2 S ijIf Jcl If 

- 4 ^.^ 

cA Jr 

-tc-Jj U* &s?C - \Jyt ll h^j ^Jfrj 
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C^ Cef* tf^Xc-y^rV l <—&-£- d f t^. t)b^~id lfl*f 

-A Mf**P 

-jJlrU^lj# ^ 



~e? 

janab 

Sir 

jf^r 

siu-kes 

suitcase 



mttjhe 

I have to 



(m.) 



paise 

give 

6M 

bhari 

heavy 



dene hain 

money/ 

J 

quit 

porter (m.) 

!| 



pay 

tjllkf (/ 

quit ko 

I’ll call the 



ki tarafse 

from, on 


bulduhgd 

porter 

$ $ 

r 

safar 

journey 

i>C 

rakhna 

to put 

" jP 

ft 


(m.) 


ap ke pas 

you have 


phal 

fruit (m.) 

O-cj) 

i 

vaqt hai 

time 

1 


hamari 

from us; 

if 

kofi 

coffee (f.) 



tarafse 

on us 

* 

calnd 

to go, 

|| 


are! 

oh! well! 



depart, 



hamenyad 

we’ll 



be off 



rahega 

remember AA'-i 1 

ek bar phir 

once more 

m 

dlls 

samdn 

luggage 


se 



>/ 


(m.) 


phir kabhi 

come 


kamra 

room (m.) 


die 

again 

k H-. 






some time 


>1^ qava'id Grammar 

janab 'Sir' 

wt> is an Arabic word literally meaning ‘courtyard of a noble’s palace in 
which the oppressed might take refuge’. In Persian and Urdu, it has come to 
mean ‘My Lord’, but in modern Urdu, it simply means ‘Sir’ and may be used 
when addressing any male. 
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More rules for obligation 'must'; the object of the verb 

In certain circumstances, the infinitive behaves like adjectives in I -d, such as If I 







Thus coming before a verb as its object are the 

equivalent of English: ‘me, you, him, her, us, them’. 

In sentences of obligation, when the verb takes an object followed by / t 
the infinitive always remains masculine singular, regardless of the gender or 
number of the noun or pronoun and the verb C- hai also remains singular: 

t-kib/,'£j£ mujhe rahim ko buldna hai I must call Rahim 

mujhe us larki ko dekhnd hai I must see that girl 

<s_t hamen un admioh ko buldna hai We must call 

those men 


maSq Exercise 

8.1 Complete the sentences 

Complete the following sentences choosing the final two words (infinitive + tsi) 
from the following: -jZcfjii-a.tDi-Ulij-s-a-tb-a-tf-a-if 


Z—ijfi/ l^VwT 2 

- » ? f 

T_3 

_c lAAr/jjeJulf 4 

_ A\J&(bb T s 

?_ I if 6 


kitaraf se'from''on the part of "on' 

literally ‘from the side of’, can be translated into English as ‘on, 
from’, ‘on the house’: 




This meal is on me 

The fruit is from the hotel/on the house 
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)lyad 'memory' l<di> mujhe yad hai'l remember' 

;L yad means ‘memory’ (f.) and mujhe yad hai ‘to me a memory is’ 

means ‘I remember’: 

i don’t remember your name (your name isn’t a 
memory to me’) 

IWe shall always remember your hotel (‘your hotel 
will remain a memory’) 


calna 

We have already met the verb Wf, which expresses the idea of motion in 
various senses. In English, it can be rendered ‘to come, go, move, walk, leave, 
depart, get going’, etc. according to the context. 

Compare the following: 


{Jt^saZ-bH 

»» 


Come on, let’s have tea 

The train goes at six 

They walk along the road 

My car won’t go (‘it’s broken down) 

Get a move on (brother/mate)! 

I have to leave now 


The related verb fcljp caldna means ‘to drive’: 


U2 


Do you drive? 
Bilqis drives a car 


A phir 'then, again' 

^ has two meanings: ‘then, afterwards’; ‘again’: 

£-\£, if We’ll go to Lahore first, then to Delhi 

We’ll meet again some time 
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mukalima tin Dialogue 3 
*$> CD 2, TR 1,04:08 

John and Helen take a taxi to the station and find a porter. 

?<£_ (JfefjJvOwT- t 

-tir^ 

tc-MWlTiLlri-Xlfl i> 

- ,>v( 

- ifj jlf v»S f iJ\ ) U~ d ) '-Q\J~- 1" 1 jt~ Ox to* 

-*-Uk &*''<<£) 

~{J?i)ij~£p.)Zj—)jiJ)/\J\k^''( 

T i ££i4>£j( r tdjsi dif 

-<£-(/^ T»J- ^j/lJ} >J{J&~ c/* : ^>{f^ 

T C% 
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plaitfarm platform 

)* 

maincestar Manchester 


(m.) 



(m.) 


dp ko you 

DbLtif 

calanevald 

driver (m.) 


ma ’lum probably 

tU" 

kamand 

to earn 


hoga know 

# 

bhir 

crowd (f.) 


dp ko urdu how do 


kitni bari 

what a 

" v# 

kaise ati you know 

bhir 

huge 


hai? Urdu? 



crowd! 

i/* 

has well!, 

tlA 

bithana 

to seat, 


enough 



show to 

bJt 

stkhna to learn 



a seat 


urdu Urdu 





bolnevale speakers 


qava'id Grammar 

C*T dp ko ma'lum hoga 'you probably know' 

The future tense can, as in English, have the sense of‘probably’, ‘must’: 

U T You probably/must know where the station 
. is (you will know ...’) 

My sister must be in Karachi (‘she will be ... ’) 


C-J b)j mujhe urdu atihal‘\ know/speak Urdu' 

‘Urdu comes to me’, i.e. ‘I know Urdu’, fcf in the sense of‘to 
know’ is especially common in the context of languages: 

Hamid knows three languages. He knows Urdu, English and Arabic 

(j* basl 'wall! enough!' 

^ used as an exclamation means ‘well!, you see!’. 
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Well, I 'm learning Urdu 

When asked Jkt/ people often simply reply ji meaning OK. can 
also mean ‘enough’: 

Enough! Enough! Don’t give me any more 


ill) -vala 

The suffix lllj -vala (fern, ijb-vali) denotes a person who does, sells or possesses 
something. In the English of the Raj, ‘wallah’ was often used:‘chaiwallah’ a 
tea vendor = Urdu III* 2—U caevald ; ‘boxwallah’ someone who carried your 
boxes = Urdu lib baksvald. Compare 1 ibfj^ ‘a taxi driver’, 1 Ib/Jr ‘a fruit 

seller’. 

Added to the oblique infinitive, 1 lb means ‘someone who does something’: 

1 11)1 kdm kamevdla a worker 

lib Ilf caldnevald a driver 

llbiL urdu bolne vala an Urdu speaker 

The feminine counterpart Jb would be used by or for a woman: 
bilqis urdu bolnevdli hai Bilqis is an Urdu speaker. 

bithana'Xo seat, show someone to a seat' 

tUs (related to IX? ‘to sit’) means ‘to seat someone’. On Indian and Pakistani 
stations, the porter, as well as carrying your luggage, will also find your 
compartment for you, arrange your things, and deal with over-zealous guards 
and ticket inspectors. All these services are included in tb*. 


Insight 

In the westernized luxury hotels of large cities in India and Pakistan, 
the system is much the same as anywhere else in the world. The less 
ostentatious hotels have much more of a ‘family’ atmosphere. When 
you speak Urdu, the staff will become extremely friendly and helpful, 
not to mention curious and it is not uncommon to find a bowl of fruit 
placed in your room: ijn ‘on the house’. 

According to the code of hospitality, you are the honoured guest and 
there will always be porters present to carry your bags and give other 
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services in return for a tip. Tipping baxiis, from which we have the 
English words ‘buckshee’ and ‘baksheesh’, is customary and expected. 
In hotels and at stations, many people earn their living almost entirely 
from tips. If you insist on carrying your own baggage to the train, you 
will not only be regarded as mean, but definitely as odd! 


jtr maiqen Exercises 

8.2 Dialogue 

You are at the station. Take your part in the dialogue with the porter: 


: Porter 

Say yes; you are going to Lahore. You 

Porter 

Say you have only two suitcases. You 

Porter 

Say you do, and ask at what time the train will depart. You 

Porter 

Say thank you, and ask how much you have to give him. You 


8.3 Give the correct form of the infinitive 

(ivO u ^ 4 
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8.4 Numbers and figures 

While staying in Karachi, John has made the following accounts (wL») 0 f 
his expenditure. Look at his list and then answer the questions that follow. 




ll*» 

y'tjif 

I (tj*! 

4»* 

r'c.U 


sr* 

teW 

tUVf£ 

ir** 



rr* 

jirrf 


1IA 


( \ ti 

r* 

jf 

ME 

rr 

A 

j* 




1 How many days has John stayed in his hotel? 

2 How much has he spent altogether on food? 

3 How many times has he travelled in a taxi? 

4 What is the price of a single ticket to Lahore? 

5 How much money has he given in tips? 

6 What has been his total expenditure in Karachi? 

(The Arabic word J( kul means ‘total’.) 


Test yourself 

1 Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with a suitable word or 
phrase from the list. 
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i ,i iLji- 


3 4<z_Jul 5 jj} 6 {J*>f 

-a 

_<Ll?.Zy_/,lO/ b 

- ’ r 

- c 

__d 

-jyt'l/^T e 

-f<_y_f 

2 Complete the following sentences using the future tense of the verb in 
brackets. 

JwTj/ b 
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Where is my wife? 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say where and how you were 

• Make comparisons 

• Identify more of the geography of Pakistan 

• Say more directions 

• Use higher numbers 


kjTUl^ mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

■<* CD 2, TR 2,00:07 

Qasim meets the Smiths at the station and loses his wife in the crowd. 


ijkij (j 2=lj U*_ oik 
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-t/f JXJJtfi-tSfC 

w &-£ i) fir 

u j i > *- c^r 

iJI)ri£&ij£^0k^^-U*^uty* l ijc/* ) 'T'i , u£4(‘ J $ 

-{Jtjjfrjlt} Ttw>U^F i^/lf 


i- 

the were 


aur ziyada 

even 


paresan worried 



more, 


i/w such a big 



many 


bhir crowd 



more 

tlj/ 

H/Matr can’t be 

ylVcilf* 

mihmart 

hospitable 


nahin dtd seen 


navdz 


i 

xair well! 


pane minat 

five 

f * 1 

ahm important 


pahle 

minutes 


sab se ahm the most 



ago 


important Jf 

saheli 

woman 

ti 

dibba compartment 


friend (f. 


(m.) 

J 

thin 

(she) was 


dp ko are you 

JJ 

kahin 

nowhere 


pasand a enjoying 

rj> 

nahin 



rahd hai? 

' JlJ/ 

nazar 

can’t be 

£ 

tha was 


nahin atin 

r seen 

cV 

mihrban kind. 


un ki talas 

I’ll look 


gentle 

tfj)S 

karuhgd 

for her 
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•• 

ji\$ qava'id Grammar 

Past tense of trf: 1 / tha 'was' 

The past tense refers to what was or happened in the past. First, we look at the 
past tense of tit ‘I was, you were, they were’, etc. In Urdu, the past tense of tn 
shows gender (masculine and feminine) and number (singular and plural), but 
does not indicate person (‘I, you, he’, etc.). It is formed as follows: 


Masculine singular 

Masculine plural 

l SjZ maih tha 1 was 

tfy tu tha you were 

yih, vuh tha he/it was 

ham the we were 

turn the you were 

dp the you were 

yih, vuh the they were 


Feminine singular 

Feminine plural 

y jt maih thi Iwas 

y y tu thi you were 

y yih, vuh thi she, it was 

eLf ham the we were 

J? f turn thih you were 

J? wf dp thih you were 

y yih, vuh thih they were 


As usual, is regarded as masculine plural even when used by women. It 
will be noticed that the past tense of tit has only four elements: IS tha, 

thi, £~ the, J thin: 

dp kal lam ko kahan Where were you yesterday 

the? main gharpar tha evening? I was at home 

Notice that Jf kal, as well as meaning ‘tomorrow’ also means ‘yesterday’: 

j? merl betiah kal iskiil My daughters were not 

men nahin thin at school yesterday 

£l itna 'so much (as this)'; 'such' 

£l means ‘so much (as this)’ and can sometimes be translated as ‘such’: 
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plaitfarm par itni There was such (‘so much’) a 
bari bhir thi big crowd on the platform 

mujhe itna nahih I don’t want so much 
cable (as this) 

£i is often followed by iAj meaning the same thing: 

mere pas itne ziyada I don’t have so 
paise nahih hain much money 

Ji> nazar ana 'to come into view, be seen' 

jjp nazar means ‘view, sight’ (f.). The phrase verb ff nazar ana means ‘to 
come into view, be seen’: 

meri khirki se piird 
landan nazar 
dta hai 

yahah se kuch 
nazar nahih atd 

In this sentence, the subject is dC ‘anything’. 

Comparison of adjectives 

When we make comparisons with adjectives, ‘he is bigger than me; he 
is the biggest’, the form ‘bigger’ is known as the comparative, and the 
form ‘biggest’ is known as the superlative. For some English adjectives, 
we have to use ‘more, most’: ‘more beautiful, most beautiful’. 

In Urdu, ‘than’ is expressed by the postposition Comparison is effected 
as follows: 


I can see the whole 
of London from my 
window (‘London 
comes into view’) 

‘from here nothing comes 
into view’ (i.e. you can’t 
see anything.) 






vuh mujh se bara hai 

vuh sab se bard hai 

rahim sahib aslam 
sahib se amir hain 


He is bigger than me 
(‘he than me is big’) 
He is the biggest (‘he 
than all is big’) 

Mr Rahim is richer 
than Mr Aslam 
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landan inglistan ka London is the bigg est 
sab se bard sahr hai city in (‘of’) England 

Note that ‘in’ England is‘of’ England in Urdu. 

In the comparative, the word wU ziyada ‘more’ may be placed before the 
adjective: 

y£ My elder brother is busier (‘more 
busy’) than me 

t ko pasand ana 'to enjoy' 

The phrase verb t ko pasand and ‘to come (as) pleasing to’ is best 
translated as ‘to enjoy’: 

a-\jUijst Odd mujhe lahaur I am enjoying Lahore 

pasand a (‘to me Lahore is 

rahd hai coming pleasing’) 

Note the difference between: 

I like Pakistani food 
I enjoy Pakistani food 

pahle 'ago' 

In expressions of time, pahle means ‘ago’: 

calls minat pahle forty minutes ago 

paihtis sal pahle thirty-five years ago 

The adjective lJ£ pzhla means ‘first’: 

fjstyy pah la darja first class 

pahli bar the first time 

The adverb pahle or means ‘first (of all)’: 

JytjZ First I was in London; now I am in 

Manchester 

Where were you first of all? 

t l/jtirS kitalaS karna 'to look for' 

l/lfr talas means ‘seeking, looking for’ (f.). The phrase verb ki taldl 

karna ‘to do the seeking of ’ means ‘to look for’: 
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I was looking for you (‘doing your seeking’), but you weren’t anywhere 
Note kahih ‘somewhere’, jj kahin nahifi ‘nowhere’. 


masq Exercise 

9.1 Complete the sentences 

Complete the sentences with the correct form of the past tense of t yt 

): 

?_ji^TjC^u^lt^wbT 1 

-_y (V l» c) U > 1 ^ Ui^lT 2 

-_ 3 

Y_•—^ 4 

-_ s 


nJl£» mukilima do Dialogue 2 

■e CD 2, TR 2,02:02 

While travelling in the train through Sindh, the Smiths hear about Qasim’s life. 

til If 
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QUICK VOCAB 


? t<£_ 'iiZc- iJ : ^ 

Jl£ ufi}/ij) lTJI* ii<z~ Jy><ts?~<£L. 

- <£_ -J l'TflV I <ssfl\j Ij\j \fl ^ l<£_ 

j!)a~jy: lJ j l Tf iH l/ : ^L- 

I '’/. c-~ Ifo t?A ij r lyC <£_ L*^c<< <£_ vX IJvj U j (^ 

w- >^sjyt i)<z- 

_ Z1 i^frj i Ijj^^m 

JijS'i-tf'Jb 


j/ 

kyoh 

why?, well 

d* 

multan 

Multan 

(m.) 

k 

‘» 

pahle 

first (of 
all) 

&> 

fauj 

army (f.) 

l*v 

sipahi 

soldier, 

‘sepoy’ 

(m.) 

jit^p 

haidarabad 

Hyderabad 

(m.) 

jiij'i 

kdr o bar 

business 

(m.) 

tj'/e. 

se guzamd 

to pass 

through 



se guzregi 

will pass 
through 

JjlT 

abadi 

population 

(f.) 

A 

calls 

forty 

(t 

lakh 

100,000 

*sA\, 

darul 

capital 


hukumat 

(city) (m 

HlflH 

Islamabad 

Islamabad 

(m.) 

dfo 

xulgavdr 

pleasant 

/jjA 

thori der 

a little 

while 

A 

thord 

a little/few 
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— 

>1/ qava'id Grammar 
hijje Spelling 


Note that when a verb has a stem with two syllables, for example t j‘J 
guzama ( j’f guzar-) and fcJS) nikalnd ( nikal-), if the stem is followed by 
a vowel, as is the case with the future tense endings -uhga, ti— -egd, etc., 
the vowel in the second syllable is dropped: (C / ‘f guzregd ‘will pass’, tfjL 
niklega ‘will go out’. 


The Urdu word for ‘capital’ a^srbb darul hukumat is composed of three 
Arabic words: Sb daru ‘home’, Jl al ‘the’ and hukumat ‘government’. 
After the u of daru , the a of al is elided. Thus daru al hukumat is pronounced 
darul hukumat. 


The Urdu word for business Asjv kar o bar consists of three Persian words: 

kar ‘work’, > o (written simply with the letter vau) ‘and’, and A bar 
‘activity’. The Persian word > o ‘and’ is used frequently in Urdu to link two 
Persian words. One of the most common phrases is w/i > M hind o pak 
‘India and Pakistan’. 


1 Js£ kyori! 'why!, well!' 

J-tT kyohl means ‘why?’ and like all question words immediately precedes 
the verb: 

Why are you going there? 

As an exclamation at the beginning of the sentence it means ‘well!’. In 
English ‘why!’ can be used in the same way: 

JtCI^T-k r a>l'£)lftJxf'Wel\/why\, John! Are you alone? 

«• 

U-l as/* thofa (sa) 'a little'; UctfS bahut (sa) 'much' 

thora means ‘a little’; its plural form thore means ‘(a) few’. 

After and of* (in the sense of‘much, many’) the word U sa (m.), (/ si (f.), 
se (m. p. and oblique) may be inserted: 

mujhe thori si cae dijie Give me a little tea 
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mujhe thore se paise cdhien (I) need a litde money 

yabah bahut si larkiah hain There are many girls here 

If (in the sense of much’, ‘many’) is followed by another adjective, e.g 
‘many good films’, then the addition of U <(/is obligatory: 

much tasty food 
many good films 

This is because would mean ‘very good food’. 

The word der means ‘a short space of time’, ‘a while’ (£): 

thori der ke bad after a little while 
It can also mean ‘lateness’. Note the expression: 


<£_ ITts-yj is vuh hamela der 
se did hai 


He always comes late 
(‘with lateness’) 


Higher numbers 100, 1000 and millions; 'lacs' and 'crores' 

We have already met y sau ‘100’ and J ^A hazdr' 1000’. ‘One hundred’ and ‘a 
thousand’ are usually expressed rUJ ek sau and ek hazdr. 

In this school there are a hundred boys 

Karachi is about five thousand miles from 
London 

The next highest numeral is ek lakh (often spelt ‘lac’ in English) which is 
100,000 (a hundred thousand) (m.). There is no word for ‘million, which 
would, of course, be /lJ <Js das lakh (10x100,000). 100 lakhs (100 X 100,000) = 
jsfjZ i. ek karor 10,000,000 (ten million) jsf is often spelt in English as 
‘crore’. 

The system of lacs and crores operates throughout India and Pakistan, and 
was widely employed by the British during the time of the Raj. At first, this 
new concept of counting is rather confusing and it is difficult for us, who are 
used to ‘millions’ to make instant conversions. A useful mnemonice is: On 
the lottery you can win Zsl das lakhpaund ‘a million pounds’: 

LvOTll landan ki abadi kot The population of London 

ek karor hai is roughly 10,000,000 
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maiq Exercise 

9.2 Karachi to Islamabad 

Look at the scheme of the railway line from Karachi to Islamabad 
(approximate distances are in miles), then answer the questions. 





mukalimatin Dialogue 3 

«» CD 2, TR 2,04:05 

Arrival in Lahore. 
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-£-sJl {JSmuIJ tZr 

£^'\JLjs^£jt\j^‘£ r 1^jj:2^yi^J)t){,j{Jsi 
-^j's ULk iJjCfTji- tfijsttjliC. 

P 

<m e SJitt%C-.* r S t6stl)g-£L~JJjJlS J\dL lj ~S 


si 

dxir 

at last 

j*L x 1 

dp ke hotal 

we ll go to 

a 

thakd 

tired 

Lji* 

jdenge 

your hotel 

Lo«£ 

thake 

you must 

w/ 

xub 

well, fine 


honge 

be tired 

Uftjl 

dram kamd 

to rest 

t$( 

pahuncana 

to take 

A& 

din bhar 

all day 



(someone 


long 



some¬ 

Jib 

daydn 

right 



where) 

(JU 

baydh 

left 







sidhe 

straight 

A 

hath 

hand (m.) 

xA 


(there) 

■iA^ h 

ddeh hath 

on the 

ahgrez 

English 


par 

right 



person 



(hand 



(m./f.) 

s 


side) 


jamail 

general (in 

'Adi\ 

baeh hath 

on the left 



the army) 


par 

(hand 



(m.) 



side) 

tf> 

fauji 

soldier, 

JlU&l 

inlallah 

‘if Allah 



military 



wills’ 


person (m.) 


j6\$ qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

jillrlih insalldh ‘if Allah wills’, Jhf- bismilldh ‘in the name of Allah’. 

The word Jl I alldh ‘Allah’ is made up of two Arabic words: Jl al ‘the’ and Jl 
ildh ‘a god’. After Jl al the i of ildh is elided and the resulting double lam 
is indicated by the sign ' tasdid. The alif that represents the long vowel a is 
conventionally written above the letter lam and not, as we might expect, 
after it. In Urdu, alldh is usually written JSH with the normal choti he. In 
Arabic, and sometimes also in Urdu, the final he is written with the sign <t. 
•dJt is the normal Arabic representation of the divine name. 

The phrase Jl r&l insalldh ‘God willing’, very frequently used by Muslims 
all over the world when stating that something will be done in the future, 
such as ‘we’ll meet again’, is made up of three Arabic words: ijl in ‘if’, sa-a 
‘wished’ and Jll alldh. Note that the final a of sa-a ‘wished’ is elided before 
the initial -a of alldh. 

Another very common Arabic expression is Jl bismilldh ‘in the name of 
Allah’, which is used before embarking on any enterprise, even eating. It is 
composed of three Arabic words: w bi ‘in’, f\ismi ‘name’ and Jl I ‘Allah’. Note 
how the vowels coalesce: bi ismi alldh —» bismilldh Jl A. Before beginning 
a meal it is customary to say \J m f Jl bismilldh karen ‘let’s do bismilldh'. 
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See if you can work out the reason for the spelling of the Arabic phrase: 

JlHlOb) la ildha ilia allah ‘not god except the God’(There 

is no god except Allah) 

This Islamic profession of faith is found written almost everywhere - over 
the door of a house, in buses, taxis and so on. It is composed of the following 
Arabic words: 1) Id (also written V) no, not; Jj ildha ‘god’; 1)1 ilia (VI) ‘except’ 
and J/l allah. With the Arabic form of he it would be: Auivmiv- 

pahuhcana 'to take (someone) to' 

The verb tb»*, related to t$* ‘to arrive’, literally means ‘to cause to arrive’, i.e. 
to take to: 

£j[ !f* Tf'* ham dp ko istelan We’ll take you (‘cause you to 

tak pahuhcdehge arrive’) to the station 

(Jib dayah 'right'; (Jll bayah 'left' 

The adjectives Jib dayah ‘right’ and Jll bayah ‘left’ form their plural and 
oblique in the same way as acchd, but have nasalized final vowels: 


Masculine singular 

Jib 

dayah 

<JU 

bayah 

Masculine singular/oblique plural 


daeh 

ufi 

baeh 

Feminine 


darn 

c Ci 

bdih 

The word \ hath ‘hand’ is often added 

to these adjectives: 


jf^Jib dayah hath 


the right (hand) 


s b daeh hath par 


on the right 


■—l baeh hath ki taraf 

towards the left 



The compound postposition ■jJ’X ki taraf means ‘towards’, ‘in the direction 
of’: 

fjvJijZ I’m going in the direction of Mall Road 
I am coming to you 

Going to a place 

We know now that when you go to a place, no postposition is required. In 
such sentences, however, the noun denoting the place is considered to be in the 
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oblique. With a noun such as ^, this does not show, but if the place name 
ends in f -a or» -a, e.g. $ kalkatta Calcutta, S U > dbdka Dacca (the capital of 
Bangladesh) or agrd Agra (the city of the Taj Mahal), then the ending must 
change to oblique: 




main kalkatte/dhake/ I am going to Calcutta/ 


dgre ja raha huh Dacca/Agra 


If an adjective such as hard or Vi/I VwT mera, us ka, dp ka precedes the 

noun or place name, then it, too, must become oblique: 


{j's JC£ main kal lam ko dp I shall come to your house 

keghardungd tomorrow evening 


Insight 

Travelling by train is an excellent way to see any country, and the rail 
system of India and Pakistan, originally constructed by the British, 
is among the most extensive in the world. The line from Karachi 
to Lahore follows the course of the River Indus {mJs'C—Ijs darya-e 
sind), first crossing the desert via the medieval cities of Hyderabad 
and Multan and then emerging into the fertile plains of Panjab, 
the land of the ‘five rivers’. ‘Panjab’ is derived from the two Persian 
words § panj ‘five’ and wT db ‘waters’. Refreshment is provided on 
the train or by the ubiquitous at the main stops. The old 

hotels, which date from the time of the Raj, with their extensive 
accommodation and carefully tended gardens are always preferable 
to the bland ‘Hiltons’ and ‘Intercontinentals’ and offer a glimpse of 
how life used to be during the time of the British, who, however far 
they might have been from home, never neglected their own comfort! 


daryd-e sind is the Persian term for the Indus, literally ‘River of Sind’ 
(the old name for India). Ljj darya river’ (m.). Note that after I -a, the 
izdfat -e is written with . 


maSqen Exercises 

9.3 Match question and answer 

The following questions relate to the three dialogues of this unit. Match 
them with the answers given. 
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c*l)f r 

./cMlii&lf 2 

V^vAC>u^i»c%r 4 
tiL£'a*cfatW\fM£$jxti s 
tc-(i-K^/2S^C^tU 6 

wte 

-£.■£■ d^n‘j[iS 2 

-c-Jjtifi /;4 

5 

~£.{jlya^n 6 


9-4 Complete the sentences 

Complete the following sentences with the correct form of the verb indicated 
in brackets: 


(am coming) 


(were) 

- 

(will cook) 

-«4^-6-i^r^6r 

(get up) 


(bathe) 

dfi&J.j&'Jijf 
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(to read) 
(bring!) 

(shall look at) 
(speak) 


_U^T‘4-fc 6 

_ 9 


9.5 Comparisons 

The following sentences suggest comparisons. Complete them by choosing 
an adjective from the following: tu: 

_<£__ nLJjJt 1 

JUl-i,/? ft-/' 2 


Test yourself 

Match each sentence with an appropriate answer. 


b 

d ttC4fi>rV 

* « " 


^ 1 

H^^cAuNUi'V 2 

.Z. j* Jy 4 

^^/v^ur * 
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# 


.Z, Jfi £. AX wT _4_ jr ^ 4o(^ 7 

h ?Z.( -*r^\$i-\Jf\S 8 

I J- 9 
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What a splendid hotel! 


In this unit you will leant how to: 

• Ask permission and make requests 

• Say that you are able 

• Express hunger and thirst 

• Talk about the city of Lahore and its history 


& mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

CD 2, TR 3,00:08 

Qasim and his wife visit the Smiths' hotel. 

c£/t 
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Yt^-JywJ JjZ 

/&)j2-<^i}yt[Syi)ljjtig<C/fjjZ> r <\fr-ij\ ( & • 

? tif IfyrLL/ is^f) 

Is£>U/vj: ^ir 

_ ifu '» uGjC^ T(j~ y< 2y u 

^&l Sjl &L^ J^X : t/U 
- i if JlK> 



»*l 

andar 

inside, in 

ifjl 

agar . . ho 

if it is 


J/rC^T 

a sakta huh 

can I 

t^srtf 

ki sair 

to go 




come? 


kamd 

around, 


t* 

sakna 

to be able 



visit 


iJfl/iL^ 

cde 

shall I 

Jy 

sarak 

street (f.) 

1 


mahgi/auh order tea? 

Jr\j, 

dikha 

can you 

> 

* 

.i 

balki 

but, even 


sakeh 

show? 

3 

a 

»/«2* 

baithne ka 

sitting 


bari xusi se 

with great 



kamra 

room 



pleasure 




(m.) 





t r- 

sond 

to sleep Ji &y t/l 

agar dp 

if you 


»y fi—r" 

sone kd 

bedroom 


batdeh 

tell 



kamra 

(m.) 

*lr 

cdhnd 

to want, 
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piche 

gusal-xdna 


din bhar 

A 

samne 

bdgica 

r* 

ke 

muqdbile 

men 

dhiip 


kyd kareh 

A 

bdhar jam 


behind 

bathroom 


(m.) 
all day 


long 
in front 
garden 
(m.) 

compared 

S 

to 

sunshine 


(f.) 


what to 

do? 

shall we go 

out? 



love 

dekhnd you want 
cahte hain to see 
badiahi The 

masjid Badshahi 
Mosque 
(in 

Lahore) 


masjid 

mosque 


(f.) 

iuru’kamd 

to begin 

Sum kareh 

let’s begin 

jamt 

The Jami’ 

masjid 

Mosque 


(in Delhi) 

(f.) 


>iy qava'id Grammar 

sakna 'to be able' 

The verb sakna ‘to be able’ is always used with the stem of another verb 
and can never stand by itself: 




main kar sakta huh 
ham a sakte hain 
hamja sakehge 


I can/am able to do 
We can come 
We shall be able to go 


kyd dp mere lie ek kam kar sakte hain? ji hart, main kar sakta huh. 
Can you do a job for me? Yes, I can 


Subjunctive mood 


As well as having tenses (present, past, future), a verb is also said to have 
‘moods’. For example, the imperative (the form of the verb which makes 
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commands) - go!, be!, do! - is known as a mood. Possibility, probability and 
doubt - ‘I may do, I might do, if I were to do’, etc. - are expressed by what 
is called the subjunctive mood. 

The Urdu subjunctive is formed by adding the following endings to the 
stem: 



u>~ 

-uh 

»)£>'} 

4 — 

-e 

7 

)- 

-0 


4- 

-eh 


It is, in fact, the same as the future tense without the suffixes.: The 

subjunctive indicates person and number but makes no distinction for 
gender: 


I 


main kariin 
vuhkare 
turn karo 
vuh kareh 


I (m./f.) may do 
he, she, it may do 
you (m./f.) may do 
they (m./f.) may do 


The subjunctive of is as follows: 


main kariin 
tu kare 

i — fii'g yih, vuh kare 
ham kareh 
turn karo 
dp kareh 

ij Jt><* yih, vuh kareh 


I may do 
you may do 
he, she, it may do 
we may do 
you may do 
you may do 
they may do 


The subjunctive of tx is slighdy irregular: 


main huh I may be 

yii tu ho you may be 

yih, vuh ho he, she, it may be 
ham hoh we may be 

iff turn ho you may be 

dp hoh you may be 

Jxm ‘2 yih, vuh hoh they may be 
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Use of the subjunctive 

The subjunctive has various uses. Here are some of the most important. 


Let us do! Shaii/may 


ado? 

calm, ham cat pirn 

kya main andar a 
sakuh? 

kya main dp ki kitab 
parhun? 

dj lam ko ek film 
dekhen? 


Come on, let’s have tea (‘let 
us go, let us drink tea’) 
May I come in(side)? 

May I read your book? 

Shall we see a film this 
evening? 


In 'if' ('conditional') sentences 

In the sentence ‘if you come with me, I shall show you the city’, the condition 
‘if is said to be ‘open, because it is not certain whether you will come or not. 
In Urdu, the verb ‘come’ is put into the subjunctive. The second pan of the 
sentence is introduced by J to ‘then’: 

agar dp mere sath deh, to main dp ko lahr dikhaunga 
If you come with me (then) I shall show you the city 

agar dp ko fursat ho, to ham lahaur ki sair karehge 

If you (should) have the time, (then) we’ll walk around Lahore 

sair means ‘a stroll, a walk, going around, visit’ (f.). The phrase verb 
ki sair kama can be translated as ‘to stroll around, to visit’: 

ham dj kalpdkistdn These days we’re visiting/ 
ki sair kar rahe hain touring Pakistan 

kal subh ham badldhi masjid ki sair karehge 

Tomorrow morning we’ll visit/take a trip to the Badshahi Mosque 

Negative of the subjunctive 

The subjunctive always forms its negative with ~ na : 
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£-dl If agar sardi na ho, to If it’s not cold, then 

ham samandar ke we’ll go to the 

pas jdehge seaside 

At balk! 'but'; At*J/*d na slrf... balkl ‘not only but also' 

At halki means ‘but’ in the sense of‘even’, ‘not only but also’: 

d> i—ficfcJk tjyic-j \n 

hamdre hotal men ek kamra nahih balki tin kamre haih 
In our hotel, there is not just one (but) there are three rooms 

A bhar'ail through, all ovar' 

A bhar, following the word to which it refers, means ‘all through, all over’: 

A&b all through the night Ad 1 all day long 

am* all over the world A/ all over the city 

ka muqdblla man 'in comparison with' 

jZJf- IS*<£ like a- ‘than’ can also be used to make comparisons: 

kardci ke muqdbile men dibit men ziyada garmi hots hai 
In comparison with Karachi it is (usually) hotter in Delhi 

l&jy sOraj 'tha sun' (m.) f/j dhQp 'sunshine' (f.) 

fajy is the sun itself; y/i is ‘sunshine’: 

sitraj pane baje nikalta The sun rises at five 
hai aur che baje and sets at six 
dubtd hai 

<• t$yi*q>f)Ad > d-/fj navambar men din In November it’s sunny 

bhar dhiip hoti hai (there’s sunshine) all day long 

‘To sunbathe’ is ‘tocat (!) sun: 

pdkistdn men 'dm taur par log sdhil-e samandar par dhup nahin khdte 
In Pakistan, people do not usually sunbathe on the beach 
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cahna 'to want, wish, lova' 

The verb tfjf, to which 4g-!f is related, means ‘to want’: ‘what 

do you want’ (the equivalent of ). 

It may be used with the infinitive meaning ‘to want/wish to do’: 
iJyiQllftlfjrUljt I want to go to Lahore 

My daughter wishes to sleep 


t wfji/'ttj'fjs/' Suru' karna, iuru'hona 'to begin' 

tj>/ turn is a noun meaning ‘beginning’ (m.).The phrase verb ^ ur “’ 

karna. means ‘to begin (something)’; with the infinitive it means ‘to begin to 
do, start doing’: 

ham ab kdm hiru We’ll begin work now 
karthge 

[f&l badidhi masjid se Let’s start with the 
luru karen Badshahi Mosque 


tyifj)/ Iuru’ bond means ‘to begin/start’ (as in ‘my work begins at nine’): 

mera kdm nau baje My work begins (usually) 
luruhotdhai at nine o’clock 

{■ jaldi karo!film abhi Hurry up! The film’s 

luru’ ho rahi hai starting 


mukalimado Dialogue 2 

4 CD 2, TR 3,02:15 

Qasim shows John and Helen around the old city of Lahore. 

_<£_ J%/ toj ijj 1^9 \sJiLjLd— } 1 U 
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-£T ^'<tf bilj^ xjyi 

?U?2£l*j£lf\f : dlf 
_ 1^ 1^ i t£-11 ./> ^./Jw- t/L jtfJ^ijf-j}/* : i^'lT 

; _ vU^4- 

tfjijijj- _ if* /Mls-jjt' : cfe 

- (^ i-/P fc^. U Ijt !<s- j/^U U l?C j L <£_ J tJ 

i/ L t/(_^ uZl w T j tjc iJZ-js/" : ^1? 

_ ^Lsy^ijr\hJl \e^}) > 



& 

vast 

vast 

jpl 

i'tibdr 

point of 


h-4>i -E^l 

aurangzeb 

Emperor 



view (m.) 




Aurangzeb 

clOl 

insan 

human 


l^oCr^T 

dp ko ydd 

you 



being 

s 


hogd 

probably 



(m.) 

i 



recall 

s.U 

bardbar 

equal 

9 

Jl<?£ 

lahjahan 

Emperor 


darvdza 

door (m.) 

§ 



Shahjahan 

\S,\ 

♦ 

unca 

high 


<_jf;fU 

sahibzdda 

son (m.) 

M 

mindr 

minaret 


Jkf 

tdj mahal 

Taj Mahal 



(m.) 




(m.) 

jJ^ 

safed 

white 


i/r 

dgrd 

Agra (m.) 

J 

gumbad 

dome (m.) 
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f 

mugal 

Mughal 

(dynasty) 

(m.) 

eZi-l 

pae taxt 

(imperial) 

capital 

(m.) 

/ 

sar 

head (m.) 


cddar 

shawl (m.) 


iskarf 

scarf (m.) 


pahinna 

to put on 

(clothes) 

c^V 

xavatin 

ladies 

(f.p.) 


men daxil 

hona 

to enter 

fl H 

islam 

Islam (m.) 


ke i’tibar 

from the 


se 

point of 


view of 


Jj 

rang 

colour 

(m.) 


divar 

wall (f.) 

wiU 

sdf 

clean 

i/JU 

sdf-suthrd 

spotlessly 

clean 

AC 

ke vaqt 

at the 

time of 

St 2 

tasvir 

picture, 
photo (f.) 


tasvir 

to take a 


khaincna 

photo 


suraj 

sun (m.) 


ke sdmne 

in front of 


us taraf 

over there 


tasvir 

the photo 


niklegi 

will 

come out 


J6\$ qavd'id Grammar 

4 r hljje Spelling 

Note the spelling of pae taxt ‘capital’, which is composed of two Persian 
words: pae ‘foot’ and aZ taxt ‘throne’. eZL-i is a much grander word 

than Jtl jlj as it has royal (rather than mere government) connotations. 

U sahlbzada 'son'; JjlyfU sahibzadi 'daughter' 

The Persian suffix wU zada (f. tJ)U zadt) means ‘born of ’.«(/?U literally 
means ‘born of a sahib’, hence ‘son; its feminine counterpart is U 
‘daughter’. These words are frequently used in polite conversation: 

kya dp ke sahibzade Will your son (plural 
bhi tabif Idehge? of respect) be 

coming as well? 
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xavatin 'ladies'; broken'Arabic'plurals 

We have already met the word xdtun, a polite word for ‘lady. The plural 
is l/ xavatin, which is its normal Arabic plural form. 

Arabic forms plurals by altering the internal structure of the word. These are 
known as ‘broken plurals’, many of which have been taken into Urdu from 
Arabic. 

The main letters of the word xdtun are *> t, d n. The plural is formed by 
keeping the main letters in their original order, but by changing the vowels: 
XaTuN; XaviTlN. Another common example is mazmun ‘subject’; 

mazdmin ‘subjects’ (main letters MZMN). Broken plurals are best 
learnt separately as they are encountered. Broken plurals do not take case 
endings: 

4-6Vcifi/ xavatin ko bataie ‘tell the ladies’ 


jt men ddxil bond 'to enter' 

ddxil means ‘entering’. The phrase verb tytJhtjZ men daxil hond means 
‘to enter (into)’ (‘to be entering’): 


ji 1 / 


xavatin masjid men ddxil Ladies may enter a 
ho sakti hain mosque 


mukalima tin Dialogue 3 

* CD a, TR 3/04*14 

Qasim takes the Smiths to Anarkali Bazaar and starts feeling hungry. 

^ 1 {ft 

i L&A. > J 1 ’■ ul 
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_ if£_ 1-£~\J_fji V^<L ly (^ 

~£- c*fc~jf&jyA?j)\(~jiJ'\>J/* 

c~ J Jj \t j ly - d$T._j U*- £ If J * •s** *•£* 


jfo 

anirkati 

Anarkali 

<{ 

find 

to sing 



Bazaar (f.) 

gdnevdld. 

singer 

***&> 

ma’lum 

it seems 


-vdli 

(m./f.) 


hotdhai 



ndend 

to dance 

tic'll 

atflaili 

the Arabian 


ndenevild 

dancer 



Nights 

-vdli 

(m./f.) 

w 


(m.) 

</W 

tiAjit 

sad 

kabini 

story (f.) 


qabr 

grave. 

/r 

in kb 

eye (f.) 



tomb (f.) 


band kam4 

to dose. 

> 

qil'a 

fort (m.) 



shut 

J* 

paidal 

on foot 

jU# 

bulbul 

Baghdad 

t/fy/ 

kopdr 

to cross 



(m.) 


kamd 


*T 

kahnd 

to say 

Ja 

bbuk 

hunger (f.) 


muxtalif 

different 

«/k 

p*yds 

thirst (f.) 

£r 

*F 

forward, on 

{J^AmiAdL 

mujhe 

I feel 



(wards) 

<r 

bbuk/ 

hungry/ 

igecalen 

let’s go on 


piyds hat 

thirsty 


UnHw 
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QUICK 


L/l* 

* 

bicard 

poor, 

,C 3 

qadim 

ancient 



miserable 

*=/ 

muhabbat 

love (f.) 


se 

to be in 


iauq 

fondness, 

t yi 

muhabbat 

love with 



interest 


bond 




(m.) 


«• 

jt\} qava'id Grammar 

(mujhe) ma'lum hota hai 'it seems (to me)' 

q~ mujhe ma'lum hota hai ‘it seems to me’ must not be confused 

with fV'Idd mujhe ma'lum hai ‘I know’: 


mujhe ma'lum hota hai It seems to me that 
ki kal mausam the weather will be 

acchd hogd fine tomorrow 

The phrase can be translated into English as ‘I think that’: 


£-\Jl 


I think that he will not come to our place 


i^t^l alf laila The Arabian Nights 

The Arabic word i—ill alf means ‘one thousand’; Ifc* laila means night(s)’. 
The full Arabic tide of the famous work, composed in Baghdad in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, is l^il^i-ill alf laild va laila ‘One Thousand Nights and 
(one) Night’. 


More uses of the suffix tJlj -vala 

Added to the oblique infinitive, the suffix 1 lb vala (f. ijb valt) expresses 
someone who performs the action: 

C>t ndcnd to dance nacnevdli dancer/dancing girl 

tf gdnd to sing gdnevdld singer 

It can also mean ‘about to do, going to do’ something: 
jnlibtL-IfjstJjZ main lahaur jdnevald hun I’m about to go Lahore 
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V^Jb 2 _y "bilqis sahiba, dp kyd What are you going 

kamevali haih? to do, Bilqis? 

lahaurjanevali gdri A train bound for Lahore 

t/Af ko par karnd 'to cross over' 

The object of the phrase verb tX/\. pdr kama ‘to cross’ takes / ko: 

lahr ko par karehge We shall cross the city 

sarak ko par kijie Cross the street! 

Note is a (main) road; is a street in a town. 


£*f muhabbat 'love' 


The word t Z*S muhabbat (more correctly pronounced mahabbat) means 
‘love’ (f.). The phrase verb 'zfa*foL. se muhabbat kama (‘to do love from’) 
means ‘to be in love with’, ‘to love’. The words Jyi main 

tujh se muhabbat karta huh ‘I am in love with you form a favourite cliche 
of Hindi film songs. Note that in this phrase, the familiar pronoun £/"} tuJ 
tujh is used. 


may also be used with fcjf: 





mujhe tujh se 
muhabbat hai 
mujhe is xubsurat iahr 
se muhabbat hai 


I love you (‘to me 
from you is love’) 
I love this beautiful 
city 


Jyf bhuk 'hunger' (f.); J'lg plyas 'thirst' (f.) 

‘I am hungry/thirsty’ is expressed in Urdu as: 

^JAA mujhe bhuk hai ‘to me hunger is’ 
mujhepiyds hai ‘to me thirst is’ 


iauq 'fondness','great interest' 

iauq means ‘fondness for’, ‘great interest in’ (m.). The construction in 
which it is used is the same as that of dilcaspi: 

VJAs-dfcV dp ko musiqi se Are you fond of music? (to 

iauq hai? you is there fondness...?) 
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musiqi 


‘music’ (f.) 




anarkli 

(>tl anar ‘pomegranate’ (m.), & kali ‘bud’ (f.) is the name of one of 
Lahore’s most famous bazaars. It is called after Anar kali, who was a dancing 
girl in the Emperor Akbar’s harem haram ‘private enclosure’). When 
Akbar’s son, Jahangir, fell in love with her, the poor girl was walled up alive 
in the Lahore Fort. 


Insight 

Lahore, the favourite residence of Emperor Jahangir, is one of the most 
impressive cities of Pakistan. In the 17th century, along with Delhi 
and Agra, it had great political and cultural importance, a reputation 
which it still enjoys. Its finest building is undoubtedly the Badshahi 
Mosque, built by Aurangzeb in 1674, one of the largest and grandest 
mosques in the world. But its old bazaars and modem thoroughfares, 
like the British-built Mall, offer many attractions to visitors. In 
Pakistan, mosques may be visited by anyone. All that is required is 
a certain sobriety in dress and ladies are asked to wear a headscarf. 
There is usually no restriction on photography, but it is always polite 
to ask. The language of Lahore is Panjabi, but, as almost everywhere in 
Pakistan, everyone speaks Urdu as well as their mother tongue. 

The rulers of the Mughal (J* mugal) dynasty of India, whose 
presence you can hardly escape when visiting the subcontinent, ruled 
mainly from Delhi between 1525 and 1857. Lahore and Agra, the 
city of the Taj Mahal, also served as their capitals at various times. The 
Mughals claimed their descent from the Mongol dynasties of Genghis 
Khan cingiz xan) and Tamberlane {jy£ taimur), and chose 

grand Persian tides for themselves. 

The first six Mughals, whose names you will repeatedly hear, were 
A Babur (1526-30), the founder of the dynasty; Humdyun 
(1530-56) (tomb in Delhi); /f\Akbar ‘Greatest’ (1556—1605) (tomb 
near Agra); Jahangir ‘World Conqueror’ (1605-26) (tomb near 
Lahore); Shahjahan ‘King of the World’ (1626-66) (tomb in 
the Taj Mahal at Agra) and Aurangzeb ‘Adorning the Crown’ 

(1666—1707) (grave near Aurangabad, Central India). 
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Jr 


maiqen Exercises 


10.1 Dialogue 

You go to a travel agency in Lahore. Take your pan in the following dialogue: 

Say that you want to go by train to Islamabad next Thursday. You ; 

Ask at what time the train departs from Lahore and arrives You! 

in Islamabad. 

Ask if you can easily get a hotel, and how much it will be You i 

for one night. j 

Ask what the most interesting things in Islamabad are. You ; 

Say that you have to come back to Lahore on Sunday, You j 

because next week you are going by air to Delhi. 


10.2 Complot* th« sentences 

Complete the sentences with one of the verbs or verbal phrases given in the list. 

ui£ utifi LjJ 

t_i 

_a 

y_3 

_k 4 

?_5 

t_6 

_ 7 
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10.3 ,/ r f What do you know 

about Pakistan? 

During their stay in Pakistan, John and Helen have learnt a lot about the 
country. Read the questions out loud and say whether their answers are true 
or false. 

Hr 

'tc-jf'tys Q/jyiti 7 

wfiJ 

i w ♦ • 

; ji\? 4 

cJ, 7 


Test yourself 

1 Complete the following sentences with the subjunctive form of the verb 
in brackets. 
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'■s'kjxf a 

-f*j?(4l?(kS) g >jf/ « 

.iLjUtf/rl e 

a Complete the following sentences with one of the words or expressions in 
the list. 

1 Jflk:L 2 »/* 3 W 4 {JJg 5 4-& • iflf 
7 w/> 

-.)cxar-^>^v^.‘wts a 

-ur/'j4-.iT^^Vt^wT/or/ »> 

C-)i/" « 

-(-• 

-<r-Sy$ l£ ly Cf(-9 


UnMto 
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if 

I'll show you my village 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say what you used to do and were doing 

• Talk about the weather 

• Say the points of the compass 

• Express dates in other ways 


iJTUKa mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

41 CD 2, TR 4,00:08 

Qasim proposes a visit to his village in the Panjab countryside. 

UsjU l (ji- fjf \t ItjfSUg 
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i 

jjji ifi> fcK 

^ T‘ *—^ L^|^"lT‘ £~ te - £~ t£ v^* u£*i If ^*<'< t£i 

-*4/ 

- utfej t\j\>faj£-2- jt jKXlf- 0\S 

^ 60 S r u <i 


r* 


: U If 
: fl? 

: 


dlf 

r* 


*< 

apnd 

my own 

\?C,j 

rahtdthd 

I used to 

Ui< 

gdon 

village 



live 



(m.) 


khet 

field (m.) 

1 

akeld 

alone 


Tthehe the 

we used 

Jtyjfrr' 

socrahd 

I was 



to play 


tbd 

thinking 

1 

acchese 

the very 

V 

xat 

letter (m.) 


achhd 

best 

*S 

ghumnd 

to stroll, 

JLL. \f 

khdte the 

we used 



go round 



to eat 

<-X 

kapre 

clothes 

jW> 

mumkin 

it’s possible 



(m.p.) 


haiki 

that 


(Mtn H*wrywpii|i 
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QUICK VOCAB 



xaridna 

to buy 


parson 

the day 

J-Clfc' 

apni bivi 

my own 



after 



wife 



tomorrow 

gair 

absence 


kd 

to arrange 


maujudagi 

(f.) 


intizam 

t A 

damd 

to fear, be 


kamd 




afraid of 

i-e-jf 

i 

kar rahe 

were you 

L-j se¬ 

se darte 

you are 


the 

doing? 

al 

hain 

afraid of 


bajna 

to ring 

t/Jie- 

se bated 

to chat to 


baj raha 

was 

.4 

kamd 



tha 

ringing 


Saixupura 

Shaikhpura 


ma'lum 

it seemed 



(town 


hota 




near 

y 

tha 




Lahore) 

mahfil 

party (f.) 





gd rahi 

she was 





thin 

singing 


jt\$ qava'id Grammar 

Past habitual and past continuous tenses: 

'I used to do, I was doing' 

The past tense counterparts of the present habitual and present continuous 
are known as the past habitual ‘I used to do (once upon a time)’ and the past 
continuous ‘I was doing’. They are formed by substituting the past tense of 


t yi for the present: 



main kartd hurt 

I (m.) do 


main kartd thd 

I (m.) used to do 

iJniljJljt 

main kar raha huh 

I (m.) am doing 


main kar raha thd 

I (m.) was doing 


The past habitual and past continuous of t / arc, respectively, as follows: 
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--- rv r- 'i 6. n yt' ^, 4 .* — ~— 

M 1 

if ■ . .. t *' -• . • • 

i/t -/iA 

mail) karta tha 

t?i / 

kartithi 

1 used to do 

i^f/y 

tu karta tha 

<f'6f 

kartithi 

you used to do 


yih, vuh karta tha 

/a/ 

karti thi 

he, she, it used to do 

&2-Jf 

ham karte the 

jllJ 

karti the 

we used to do 


turn karte the 

Jbs 

kartithih 

you used to do 

£Z_/ r T 

ap karte the 

Jit 

karti thih 

you used to do 


yih, vuh karte the 

JbJ 

karti thih 

they used to do 


■ ■ w 

'' ' . Masculine . 

i-' \ , V'l-i\ ’' * 


mail) karraha tha 

1 was doing 


fyjfl 

tu karraha tha 

you were doing 



yih, vuh karraha tha 

he, it was doing 



ham kar rahe the 

we were doing 



turn karrahe the 

you were doing 


*-<r'Sv 1 

ap karrahe the 

you were doing 



yih, vuh kar rahe the 

they were doing 




,'iFQpwIIwImbw 


Jfc'SiA 

mail) kar rahi thi 

1 was doing 



tu kar rahi thi 

you were doing 



yih, vuh kar rahi thi 

she, it was doing 



ham karrahe the 

we were doing 



turn kar rahi thih 

you were doing 



ap kar rahi thih 

you were doing 


ijftfjJtitg 

yih, vuh kar rahi thih 

they were doing 
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The negative is formed by placing jj nahin. before the verb: 

tst'fd$JL main nahin kartd tha I used not to do 

iftfjJjtfi) vuh nahin kar rahi thi she was not doing 

English tends to be rather imprecise in the use of its tenses and ‘I didn’t 
work’ can mean either ‘I did not work at one particular time’ or ‘I used not 
to work’. Urdu is very precise and when English ‘I did’ implies 1 ‘used to do’, 
the past habitual must always be used. 


The past habitual and past continuous are used in much the same way as 
their English counterparts: 


(Jjr l [/itiJijZtjs ijt 


In my childhood I used to 
live in a village, but now 
I live in Lahore 
My wife used to cook every 
day, but now she has no 
interest in cooking 

Bilqis and Helen were buying clothes in 
the bazaar 

main soc raha tha ki I thought (‘was 
main do tin xat thinking’) that 

likhuhga I would write a 

couple of letters 


In the last sentence, note the use of the future tense in the second part of 
the sentence, where the words are reported in the form in which they were 
originally expressed. In Urdu, you say: ‘I was thinking that “I will write a 
couple of letters’”. In English, however ‘will’ changes to ‘would’ to match the 
past tense used in the first part of the sentence: 

Lji vuh kah rahe the ki He was saying that he 

vuh do haje dehge would (‘will’) come at two 


t/ kahna 'to say, tell' 

The verb tf kahnd means ‘to say’. In Urdu, when you say something to 
someone, ‘to’ is expressed by a -. Note ‘to say to’ is usually ‘to tell’ in English: 




She was telling (‘saying to’) me that 
you don’t like the bazaar 
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You were telling me that you would 
(‘will’) go to Lahore 


l £1 apna 'one's own' 

In English, ‘he was going out with his wife’ can mean with his own wife or 
with someone else’s. In Urdu, when the possessive adjective (‘my, you, his, 
their’, etc.) refers to the subject of the sentence: ‘I read my book; she combs 
her hair’ where I and my, she and her are the same person, the possessive 
adjective apna ‘one’s own’ must be used for all persons: 

main apni kitdb park I was reading my 
raha tha (own) book 

He was going to Pakistan with his (own) wife 

The sentence U? ^y ijx: U t /*m would mean he was going with his (i.e. 

someone else’s) wife. 


C/l bat 'matter'; lse baten karna 'to chat to' 

means ‘thing’ in the sense of‘matter, affair’. 3> ciz is a tangible thing. 
What is the matter? 

t/clj/ It’s no matter/it doesn’t matter 
Jrl Very well (‘it’s good thing’) 

c* l b 4- & l- U* lA I’m going now. I’ll be back at 


f . five. Very well 

tThe children’s things are scattered everywhi 


ere 


wl may also mean ‘something said’, ‘a word’: 

That person doesn’t seem to be telling the 
truth (‘his word does not seem true’) 

The phrase verb tJijf («_ means ‘converse/chat with’: 

t) He was chatting with me 
\ Come and sit down; we’ll have a chat 


acche se accha 'the very best' 

The phrase dfr l ‘better than good’ means ‘the very best’: 
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i- 2 - tfttfifie-toijtuSf In the village, we used to get the very best 

of food 




mumkln hal ki 'it is possible that' 


We have seen that the subjunctive mainly expresses probability, possibility 
and doubt: ‘I may/might do’. Therefore it is used after the phrase 
‘it is possible that’: 

It is possible that the weather will (‘may’) 
. be fine tomorrow 

It is possible that he might not 
come today 


tX kal and parson 


(X means both yesterday’ and ‘tomorrow’. Similarly, Jr*-/ can mean ‘the day 
before yesterday’ and ‘the day after tomorrow’. The tense of the verb decides 
the meaning: 

/ Jlfi I’ll come to your place tomorrow/the day 
after tomorrow 

Jr^/ 1 wzs chatting to him yesterday/the day 

before yesterday 

Intlzdm 'arrangamant'; tJfllC'l intlzdm 
karni 'to arranga' 

(to intizdm means ‘arrangement’ (m.) It has a special Arabic plural form 
intizimit ‘arrangements’: 

ip fikr na karen; main Don’t worry; 

sab intizimit I’ll make all 

karungi arrangements 

The phrase verb tJfUp'lK' ki intizim karni means ‘to arrange’: 

Cjtf(tot/f We shall arrange the journey 

It may also be used with the oblique infinitive: 
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hamen ajpakistan We have to arrange to 
jane kd intizdm go to Pakistan 

kamd hai today 


•}J & mukalima do Dialogue 2 

4# CD 2, TR 4 ,02:30 

John and Helen drive with Qasim to his village. 

?t<;— ijlr 

CL-OJ^'AA- JL \*S}\Sd/*c- 

fyi-i t 2 $£ &jZ 
"wi j i ^ t 'C-^ ^ ^^ 

\&-Ji 
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QUICK VOCAB 


j I (fj j li«<^ ^ (J 

-r/uTtuC> 


j2>4- 

be vaqt 

at the 

6^0 

iikar 

to hunt 



wrong 


khelna 




time 

J 

qil’a 

fort (m.) 

Ja 

bard 

rain (f.) 

jbtLj 

riste ddr 

relation 

(/ \$jyiJj\. 

barii ho 

it was 

Jii&f 


(m.) 


rahi thi 

raining 

kheti bari 

agriculture 

J* 

iimdl 

north (m.) 



(f.) 

OA 

maJriq 

east (m.) 

Ljj 

darya 

river (m.) 

"/ 

sarhad 

border, 

& 

zarxez 

fertile 



frontier (f.) 


athdravdn 

eighteenth 

a 

age 

further on 


muqim 

resident, 


peldvar 

Peshawar 

<? 


settled 



(town in 

taqsim 

partition (f.) 



North 


hindu 

Hindu (m.) 



Pakistan) 

* 

sikh 

Sikh (m.) 


sarhad-e 

North 

z 

tez 

quick, hist, 


iimdl 

West 



strong 


magrib 

Frontier 

*-4Z 

tezise 

quickly 


magrib 

west (m.) 

bit 

badalnd 

to change 


sdth 

sixty 

l)fti_T 

dnevdld 

the 


satravdh 

seven¬ 



coming, 



teenth 

1)1 s/ 


future 

6+* 

sadi 

century (f.) 

gharvdld 

relation 

Klrii/t 

ds pas kd 

surround¬ 



(m.) 



ing, 

tlki_ 

se mildnd 

to intro¬ 

J* 


nearby 



duce to 

jangal 

jungle, 

tu' 

khulnd 

to open, 



forest (m.) 



come 

>k> 

likdr 

hunting (m.) 



open 
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je\} qava'id Grammar 

4 j~ hijje Spelling 

The word jb cZ -j riite ddr ‘relation’ is composed of two Persian words: 
riite ‘connections’ (m.p.) and jb dir ‘having’. The two elements are written 
separately. The Hindi synonym is gharvald ‘person of the house’ and it 
means exacdy the same thing: ^ ‘meet my relations’. 

A 

'iy:\JA bariihona 'to rain' 

UH baril means ‘rain (f.). bari! ho rahi hai ‘rain is being’ means 

‘it is raining’. 


The present and past continuous tenses oft* ho raha hai and & j oft 

ho raha thd ‘is was/being’ can usually be translated into English as ‘is/was 
happening, coming about, going on’: 

vahan kya ho raha What is/was happening/going 
hai/thd? on there? 

Note the following expressions with Id A: 

dekhie, baril ho Look, it’s raining; let’s 

rahi hai;jaldi go home quickly 

ghar caleh 

redio par kahte hain hi bdri! honevali hai 

They say on the radio that it is likely to rain (‘rain is about to be’) 

barr-e sagir men jun se agast tak xub bari! hoti hai 

In the subcontinent, from June until August it rains heavily (‘well’): 

barr-e sagir ‘continent (izdfat) small’ is ‘the subcontinent’ (m.). 


be vaqt 'out of time', 'at the wrong time' 

is a Persian suffix, widely used in Urdu, meaning ‘un-, dis-’, ‘without’. *s2i 
he vaqt means ‘untimely, at the wrong dme, at an inconvenient moment’: 
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main be vaqt to nahih huh? 

Have I come at an inconvenient moment? (Tm not then at the wrong 
time?’) 


Points of tho compass 


The most common words in Urdu for the points of the compass are: 

Jl? Hmdl north janub south 

malriq east magrib west 

‘Nonh east’, ‘south west’ are expressed as in English: tj/* etc. 

‘Northern, southern, eastern, western’ are Jlr Hmdli, janiibi mairiqi 
l|/** magribi: 

Jlr northern Pakistan 
southern India 


The ‘Hindi’ equivalents, which are commonly used in Urdu, especially in 
villages and rural areas, are: 

uttar north (as in iX>yyl uttar pradel UP 

‘North Province’) 

dakkhin south (in English Southern India is referred to 
as the ‘Deccan’) 

purab east (the eastern dialects of Urdu/Hindi are 
called purabi ‘eastern’) 
pacchim west 

The North West Frontier Province of Pakistan (NWFP), the capital of which 
is peidvar Peshawar, is known as w/**J ’t’je/ suba-e sarhad-e Hmdl- 
magrib ‘province of (izdfat) frontier of ( magrib) north west’. tuba means 
‘province’, especially one of the four provinces of Pakistan. (Note that after« 
the izdfat is written with * hamza): 



•t'AAV/'V*' 


siiba-e-sindh 
suba-e balocistdn 
suba-e panjdb 

suba-e sarhad-e Hmdl magrib 


Sindh Province 
Balochistan Province 
Panjab Province 
NWFP 
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Ordinal numerals; more on dates 

The simple numerals ‘one, two, three’, etc. are known as the cardinal 
numerals. ‘First, second, third’, etc. are known as ordinal numerals. The 
Urdu ordinal numerals: ‘first, second’, etc. are as follows: 


% 

pahla 

first 

'/» 

dusra 

second 

A 

tisra 

third 

1*4 

cautha 

fourth 

u'A 

pancvah 

fifth 
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chattd 
(Jl/U sdtvdn 


sixth 

seventh 


Thereafter, the suffix -van (f. if) - vih ; m. oblique i[> -veh, which can be 
compared with ‘right, left ’) are added to the cardinal numeral. In 

numbers such as which end in t choti he, either -t choti he or 0 do - 

cdfrm he is written before the suffix Jb: 

jiy*f dthvdh eighth 

l)l 7 nawdh ninth 

l) 1 ** 3 dasvdn tenth 

giydravdn eleventh 

J\)tr l\JSa$r solavdh sixteenth 

Ulrf paccisvdfi twenty-fifth 

i)\A\f cdlisvdh fortieth 

The feminine and masculine oblique forms i£)‘if) vih/-ven are spelt in the 
same way, but, of course, pronounced differently: 

J-^lfriJ^" satravin sadi the seventeenth century (f.) 

G-iJsifjtl dthven din se from the eighth day 

(m. oblique) 

The ordinal numerals are frequently used to express the date of the month. 
We have already seen that ‘(on) the third of October’ can be expressed 
simply as tinaktubar (ko). A more ‘official’ (and some would say 

more correct) version would be: 

/ fajtlJ/iiSxy'l aktubar ki tisri tdrix ko on the third date of October 

navambar ki pandravih on the 15th of November 
tdrix ko 

is pis ki 'nearby', 'surrounding' 

KifLifT is an adjectival phrase meaning ‘surrounding, nearby’. 

Urdu is the language of Delhi and 
the nearby areas of Delhi 
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Jahangir used to hunt in the 
surrounding jungle 


Ukar khelna ‘to play hunting’ means ‘to hunt’. 

khetibari 'agriculture' 

JjL Jr^ kheti bari (literally ‘field and garden work’) means ‘agriculture’ (f.). 
The phrase verb t means <to practise agriculture’. 


Ij) darya 'river' and words for relations 


L j) forms its plural and oblique cases as follows: 


Masculine singular direct 
Masculine plural direct 
Masculine singular oblique 
Masculine plural oblique 


Ij) darya 
Ijj darya 
Ljj darya 
daryaoh 


The word lab raja ‘king, Raja’ and the relationship terms ^ ‘uncle’ (father’s 
brother), bb dada ‘grandfather’ (father’s father), and tt ndna ‘grandfiither’ 
(mother’s father), follow the same pattern: 


(tfbSx-ji 


the king’s palace 
my uncles’ houses 
my (paternal) grandfather’s name 
his (maternal) grandfather’s land 
the land of five rivers 


jZ tez 'quick', ij 'jZ tezi- 'quickness, speed' 

The adjective )£ can mean ‘fast’, ‘quick’ (speed or intelligence), ‘smart’ (in a 
good or bad sense), ‘strong’ (of tea), ‘hot’ or ‘spicy’ ‘of food’: 

iSitjg a fast train a smart/devious man 

strong tea tl# hot/spicy food 

The noun (SjS means ‘quickness’ and means ‘quickly, speedily, fast’: 

The train moves fast 
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Time(s) change quickly 

anevala 'the coming, future' 

1 ‘about to come’ means ‘the coming, the next’: 

YH-WLjO- What will happen (‘be’) in the next/coming century? 

se milana 'to introduce to' 

til (related to fcl ‘to meet’) means ‘to introduce to’: 

I shall introduce you to my (own) relations 
Please introduce me to your wife 

Numbers 

At this stage, the numerals 41-60 should be learnt (see Appendix 1). 

Insight 

Although India and Pakistan have some of the largest cities in the 
world, the majority of the population lives in villages and most 
people spend their life engaged in agriculture. Indeed, many people 
who have settled in towns still maintain close links with their native 
village. Indian and Pakistani villages bear little resemblance to those in 
England or America and are often quite remote. Villagers are noted for 
their hospitality and one rarely escapes without being plied with local 
delicacies. Many Muslim families proudly claim descent from Afghan 
and Central Asian forebears who migrated to the subcontinent during 
the Middle Ages. Such origins are reflected in names and tides such as 
Khan (a Mongol title), Bukhari (from Bukhara in Uzbekistan), Chishti 
(from Chisht in Afghanistan) and Tabrizi (from Tabriz in Iran). 

maiqen Exercises 

11.1 The subcontinent 

Look at the map of the subcontinent. The names of the major cities are 

written in Urdu. On the basis of what you have learnt in the last two units, 

answer the questions. 
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JL wAjlr^c'l^]t i 

jl jb*)fillip -)a 4 

^Wfjfrte-^dG^M « 
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9 


10 

11.2 Subjunctive mood 

All the following sentences require the verb to be in the subjunctive. 
Complete the sentences with the correct form of the verb given in brackets: 

- (t£» i 

)c£ Ilf&A/lyt/i * 
Tc#L>U(</&T 3 

(n//)^££ r Tc£i/ 7 


Test yourself 

In this unit, we have had two past tenses: the past habitual, which expresses 
‘what I used to do’ (at some time in the past) and the past continuous, 
which ‘expresses what I was doing’ (at one particular time). In the following 
sentences, use the past habitual or past continuous as appropriate. 

-if b 

-(^6l Jf ■ /lC c 

-asuZcibif^-c^cCci^f^T «• 
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(,bakvas = rubbish) 


•J-l/ J2\j fjf f (If*) j/^>T » * 

rOTaTcC? g 
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0l<r J Ifjy? 

We're off to Delhi 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say what you did 

• Say you are going to do something 

• Excuse yourself 


jCUtis mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

4* CO 2, TR 5,00:07 

John phones Aslam in Karachi and reports on his time in Lahore. 

- &£ U^IT^* Jrv - \Jt ^ c/U 
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: ft 

£,yr^ Zl/j J i^jyy-c- dxijy 

_ &j^f)/.\J)j> i uKf 

^wClvil : 

: ft 

- ftfes- <y> i»ft‘U^S • U^ 

'ic-^fiAf i • ft* 

~yt^fj U/-'_ <^L_ tK> \jf^> i^/w/- w> U^j If < 1/1 : |^1 


4-^/ farmdie tell (me) 

^ pabuhce (you) 

arrived 

c«>? xairiat safety (f.) 

A~<acjS xairiat se safely 

sab xairiat all’s well 

hat 

*j§t lijie here you 

are 


4_JU jdre winter 

(m.p.) 

jdroh men in the 

winter 

lit nikld came out 

l9+xf> dhup rabi it was 

sunny 

(‘sunshine 

remained’) 
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QUICK VOCAB 


6* 

hui 

has come 


kabhi 

I have 



about, 


nahifi 

never 



happened 


gayd 

gone 

JrtJ/jic 

bari xu!i 

I’m very 

candani 

Chandni 


hut 

glad 


cauk 

Chowk 



(‘happiness 


(a street 



has come 



in 

*('ji < 


about’) 



Delhi) 

gaoh dekh- 

(in order) 



(m.) 

£ 

ne 

to see 


milne jaie 

go to meet 

gae 

(we) went 

hamdri 

from us 

•/* 

maqbara 

tomb, 


tarafse 




shrine 

file 

saldm 

greeting, 



(m.) 



‘salaam’ 

£i-S/c6 

ki sair 

went to 



(m.) 


kame 

visit 

saldm 

to greet 


gae 



kahnd 



iarif 

Sharif 0/ t&VAe- 

se muldq¬ 

we met 


akmad 

Ahmad 


dt hui 

(‘mee¬ 


kuca 

lane, small 



ting ha¬ 



street (m.) 



ppened 

kuca-e 

Rahman 



with’) 


rahmdn 

Lane 

{jib 

rdvi 

River Ravi 

koi bhi 

any (at all) 



(Lahore) 

i \\>£j 

riklevdtd 

rickshaw 



(m.) 



driver 

>j£ 

kindra 

river bank 

('S>< 


(m.) 



(m.) 

progrdm 

progra¬ 


ke kindre 

to the 



mme (m.) 



banks of 

i/ui- l/tl/ 

khdnd 

we’ll go for 

£l. 

legae 

took 

L 

khdne 

a meal 


mubdrak 

congratu¬ 


jdenge 




lations 


muldqdt 

a meeting 



(m.) 



(f.) 

safar mu¬ 

have a 





bdrak 

good 


journey 
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>iy qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

kuca-e rahman ‘Rahman Lane’ - notice in the word rahman 
‘Merciful’ (one of the names of Allah), the alifis written over the last syllable 
of the word. 

^ is a narrow lane, many of which can be found in Old Delhi, known 
as Shajahanabad (since it was built by Shahjahan). The main 

thoroughfare of the old city is called (j>*U candani cauk ‘Moonlight 
Square’. 


1*1/ farmana 'to do, say' 


The Urdu fcl/ farmana literally means ‘to order’, but in polite speech it can 
mean ‘to say’ or ‘to tell’, i.e. df > or to do’, i.e. . Since it is employed for 
respect, you can never use it for yourself: 


/fij 


rahim sahib farmaie; 

mizdj iarif! 
dp kya farma rahe 
the? 

dram farmaie (= kijie) 


Tell me, Rahim. 

Are you well? 
What were you 
saying? 

Please take a rest 


The past participle 

We have already seen that the present participle of the Urdu verb (roughly 
corresponding to the English ‘coming’, ‘seeing’, ‘going’, etc.) is formed by 
adding to the stem the suffixes t" -ta (m.s.), j -ti (f.s.), L~ -te (m.p.), JL -tin (f.p.) 

The past participle, which roughly corresponds to the English ‘(having) 
come’, ‘(having) seen’, ‘(having) gone’ etc., is formed by adding to stems that 
end in a consonant the suffixes: I -d (m.s.), (J -i (f.s.), <_ -e (m.p.), -in (f.p.) 


Singular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

U £) dekha 

dekhi 

dekhe 

dekhih 'seen' 

dft pahuhca 

Jf pahuhci 

£iL pahuhce jjj? pahudcih 'arrived' 
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Verbs whose stem ends in either^thc vowel I -d or > -o take the suffixes l -yd 
(tn.s.)i J -i (f.s.), L- -e (m.p.), X -*» - (f-P-) ; 


Singular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

dyd 

JT ai 

LX ae 

X * ait 1 '(having) come' 

L r" soya 

jr- soi 

L.? soe 

X** soih '(having)slept' 


tr* sond means ‘to sleep’. 

Note that the vowel junctions l)Tt—TX f are marked with t hamza. Here 
are a few examples of past participles of verbs with which you are familiar: 


Consonant stem 


$ 

iL 

t # 

arrived 





read 

d 

/ 

d 


written 


Vowel stem 


LlS 


L. 1/ 

urV 

eaten 

113 

Jft 

LA 

l/ts 

told 

Lr 

j*' 

i—r 

X.y 

slept 


If the stem consists of two syllables, e.g. nikalna (stem JP nikal-) ‘to go 
out’, t j'f guzamd (stem /f guzar-) ‘to pass by’, the vowel of the second 
syllable (-a) is dropped when the past participle suffixes are added: 


\j'f 


nikld 

guzrd 


$ nikli 
guzri 



nikle 

guzre 




niklin gone out 
guzrih changed 


The following five verbs have slighdy irregular forms: 
tlf f gayd f gai X. got jf 

l > diyd 6> di die X s 


gain gone 
din given- 
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cj y liyd 1 } It l* e (J- tin taken 

t* 1* /”>*' pi pie \£ pin drunk 

\,f \f kiyd {$ ki £■ kie Jtf kin done 

Transitive and intransitive verbs 

Urdu verbs, like those of English, fall into two major groups: transitive and 
intransitive. 

Transitive verbs are those that take a direct object, e.g. to see him; to love the 
girl; to eat food (him, girl, food are the objects of the verbs). 

Intransitive verbs are those that do not take an object, e.g. ‘to go, to come, 
to arrive, to sleep’. 

The distinction between transitive and intransitive is very important in 
Urdu in the formation of the past tenses: simple past ‘I went’; perfect T 
have gone’ and pluperfect ‘I had gone’, all three of which we shall meet in 
this unit. 


Simple past tansa of Intransitive verbs 

The Urdu simple past tense is the equivalent of English ‘I went, I arrived, 
I slept’ etc. The simple past of intransitive verbs consists merely of the past 
participle: 


pi* 


main pahuned 
main di 
larkigai 


mere betesoe 
xavdtin pahuncih 


I (m.) arrived 
I (f.) came 
the girl went 
my sons slept 
the ladies arrived 


The negative is usually formed by placing nahin directly before the verb: 

main nahin gayd I did not go 
lC lu&jf ‘auraten nahin din the women did not come 

Sometimes, £ rut may be used instead of Jtf making no difference to the 
sense, e.g. (tin vuh rut dyd ‘he did not come’. 


The simple past tense oftfr pahunend ‘to arrive’ and tf dnd ‘to come’ is as 
follows: 
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Masculine 

Feminine 

& 

pahuricna 



to arrive 


main pahuhca 

if 

pahurici 

1 arrived 

&y 

tu pahurica 

if 

pahurici 

you arrived 


yih, vuh pahurica 

if 

pahurici 

he, she, it arrived 


ham pahurice 

iL 

*.* 

pahurice 

we arrived 

& 

turn pahurice 

Us* 

pahuriciri 

you arrived 


ap pahurice 

U$* 

pahunciri 

you arrived 


yih, vuh pahurice 

Us* 

pahuriciri 

they arrived 

t r 

ana 



to come 

iTl A 

mairi ay a 

Jr 

ai 

1 came 

iTy 

tuaya 

Jr 

ai 

you came 

lf»‘g 

yih, vuh aya 

Jr 

ai 

he, she, it came 

t-f? 

hamae 

u 

ae 

we came 


tumae 

cC'r 

airi 

you came 

iff 

apae 

ufr 

airi 

you came 


yih, vuh ae 

ufr 

airi 

they came 


As always is registered as masculine plural for both sexes. 

\yt hua 'became, came about, happened' 


lyt hud is the simple past tense of ttf , but has the sense of ‘became, came 
about, happened’. The past tense id thd, however, means ‘was’. Compare the 
following sentences: 


?i*iS 

kyd hud? 

What’s happened? What’s the matter? 

fl yiUf^r 

dp ko kyd hua? 

What’s happened to you? 

l di/U\> 

vahdh kyd thd ? 

What was there? 


vuh bimdr hui 

She became/fell ill 


vuh bimdr thi 

She was ill 


dukdn band hui 

The shop closed (‘became closed’) 
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JmU & dukan band thi The shop was closed 
vuh log xui hue They became happy 

fo'mfdt) vuh log xui the They were happy 

The phrase mujhe ban xuii hiii ‘to me great happiness came 

about’ is best translated ‘I’m so glad, pleased’. Note Qyt ^Jj\, (JrV parson bdrii 
hiii ‘it rained the day before yesterday’ (‘rain came about’). 

it/ xalriat 'well-being, safety' 

The noun ^ xairiat means ‘safety, well-being’. It is used in two common 
phrases: 


yah ah sab 
xairiat hai 
dp xairiat se 
pahuhee? 


All is well here (‘all 
well-being is’) 

Did you arrive safely? 
(‘with safety’) 


dekhne Jdnd 'to go to see' 

The masculine oblique infinitive etc. used with verbs 

expressing motion, ‘to go, come’ has the sense of‘in order to do’: 

£<£>0 ham qasim sahib kd gdoh We went to see 

dekhne gae Qasim’s village 

main ab khdnd khdne I’m going to have 
jd rahd huh dinner 

tls purdnd {^jj/ burhd 'old' 

^ is usually only used for things: 

We went to visit the old city 
When used with people it has the sense of ‘long-standing’: 


Ahmad is an old friend of mine (‘my one old 
friend’) 

U> 4 [ refers only to the age of people: 

My uncle is very old 
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W> milna as an intransitive verb 

In English, 'to meet’ is transitive and takes a direct object; fcl milna (because 
it is used with cJ) is regarded as intransitive: 

ts vuh mujh se kardci He met me (from me) in 
men mile Karachi 

dp ko kitne paise How much money did you 

mile? get? (‘were acquired to you?’) 

kist se meri muldqat hut ‘my meeting came about with 
(‘from’) someone’ is the equivalent of a tfj" main kist se mild ‘I met 


someone. 


saiam 'greetings','regards' 

‘peace’ is, as we have seen, the universal Muslim greeting, ‘to say 

to someone saiam means to greet someone/to give one’s regards to’: 

Give Rahim Sahib my regards (‘from my side’) 

koi bhi 'any... at all' 

In this phrase, bhi has the sense of‘at all’: 

Any rickshaw driver (at all) will show 
you the way (‘road’) 

tlf J— lejana 'to take' 

The verbal phrase tlf tL~ ‘to take (away)’ is formed with the root of C i ‘to take’ 
and tlf ‘to go’ (‘to take-go’): 

b<L-£- A They will take us to the bank(s) of the 
Ravi (the river on which Lahore stands) 

•Jfi —■mubarakho 'congratulations' 

>- Jj\S literally means ‘lucky, auspicious’ and can often be translated as 
‘congratulations’. Note the following phrases: 

Have a good journey! Bon voyage! 
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Here, the subjunctive yi ho means ‘may it be!’: 

*9 A salgirah/naya saUid. Happy birthday, New Year, 
mubarak ho Eid (an important 

Muslim festival) 


Jr* maiq Exercise 

12.1 Answer in Urdu 

Read the following statements then answer the questions. 

*2.<l)iy 

^iLi —b 

y^T<L Qlfl/fl'Z+'VidtJI c 

VL&ulfj&Ji* d 

tJLi&giiMLtj i 

%/j ^9 
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nJ£* mukalima do Dialogue 2 

CD 2, TR 5,02:49 

Qasim calls at the hotel and finds no one at home. 

-Sd£ 

\rg~iC ^4 t s A 

- tis-fz ij )/^ TjZ, S\jn tj- ^ j i~ -f/Ct— ■> y£- 

-(/t c> If 
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if.r" 

maujiid 

present 

•2-4; 

puchne 

began to 


guzrd 

(I) passed 


lage 

ask 



by 


sdmil 

included 


mu’afi ca- 

I’m sorry 


samil hue 

we joined 


htd huh 




in 


gae the 

had gone, 

9 

socne lagd 

I began to 



went 



think 

jjtiT 

aya huh 

have come 

kZsJlfl 

ijazat 

permission 

jiS 

gat hath 

has gone 



(f.) 


baithe the 

were 


ke bagair 

without 



sitting 

y 

galati 

fault, mis¬ 

tfd* 

hiii thi 

had come 



take (f.) 



about, 

Ju 

mazdq 

joke (m.) 



came 

y 

mukammal 

completed 



about 

L.y.y 

mukammal 

have been 


’addlat 

court (f.) 


hue 

completed 

X 

vakil 

lawyer 


taqriban 

approxi 



(m.) 



mately, 

If 

fauran 

at once 



nearly 


•* 

J6\9 qava'id Grammar 

4j- hijje Spelling 

1 -an, tanvin - Urdu has many adverbs, taken from Arabic, ending with the 
sign f, which is pronounced -an. This sign is known as c {f’’ tanvin ‘adding 
a nun . In the dialogue, we had bf fauran ‘immediately, at once’ and b./* 
taqriban ‘almost, about, nearly’. 
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QUICK VOCAB 



Excusing oneself 

We have already met the word mu'df (often pronounced maf) in the 
phrase -ib* ‘please excuse me’. This may also be expressed with the 
subjunctive mu'df kareh ‘may you excuse me’. Here, as often, the 

subjunctive is used in place of the imperative ( jf, being considered more 
polite. The noun JU* mu'afi means ‘forgiveness’ (f.): 

main mu 'dfi cahta I’m sorry (‘I want your 
hurt forgiveness’) 


Perfect and pluperfect tenses 

The perfect tense means roughly the same as English ‘I have gone’. It is 
formed with the past participle followed by hurt, hai, ho, 

haih: 


main aya huh I (m.) have come 

vuh gai hai she has gone 

turn pahuhce ho you (m.) have arrived 

The feminine plural participle etc. cannot be used before the 

following verb ‘to be’. The feminine singular form is used instead: 

dp gai hain you (f.) have gone 

larkiah soi hain the girls have slept/gone to sleep 

The perfect tense of fc£* (‘I have arrived, you have arrived’, etc.) is as 
follows: 





Masculine 

Feminine 

ijyi jZ mail) pahuhca hurt. 
<£_!#>* y tu pahuhca hai 

yih/vuh pahuhca hai 

ham pahuhce haih 

f turn pahuhce ho 
ap pahuhce haih 

yih/vuh pahuhce haih 

Jytj£ pahuhcihuh 
<z-j£ pahuhcihai 
pahuhcihai 

pahuhce haih 
stjg pahuhciho 
pahuhcihaih 
ijZlj? pahuhcihaih 
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Some examples are: 

Have you arrived safely? 

I have just come home 
Have you come to meet me? 

The pluperfect tense means roughly the same as the English ‘I had gone’. It 
is formed with the past participle followed bv[2,J?,jr tha, thi, the, thin: 

1>L IjH main aya tha I had come 

fdf&t gdripahuhci thi The train had arrived 

ham soe the We had slept 


As was the case with the perfect, the plural feminine past participle cannot 
be used before J - the singular form is used instead: 

larkidh nikli, thin The girls had gone out 
JS&t meri begam ai thin My wife had come 
The pluperfect of fcj* (‘I had arrived, you had arrived’, etc.) is as follows: 


Masculine 

Feminine 

main pahuhca tha 

l/tirS tu pahuhca tha 
wtirifg yih/vuhpahuhca tha 
JLiLf ham pahuhcethe 
turn pahuhcethe 

dp pahuhce the 

£. »}<* yih/vuh pahuhce the 

[fjjr pahunci thi 

lf[j> pahuhci thi 

pahuhci thi 

j pahuhce the 

jfjjr pahuhci thih 

jftjg pahuhci thih 

jfJ? pahuhci thih 


The pluperfect has two major functions. It corresponds to English ‘had 
gone’, etc.: 




We went to the station and the train had arrived 
The girls had come from the village 


It can also be used in place of the simple past, especially when the time of 
the action is stated: 
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main pane baje 
ay a tha 

kal sam ko bans 
hut thi 

pichle sal ham 
Pakistan gae the 


I came (‘had come’) at 
five o’clock 

Yesterday evening it rained 
(‘rain had come about’) 
Last year we went (‘had 
gone’) to Pakistan 


pichle sal ‘last year’; 252^ pichle hafte ‘last week’. 


In the last three sentences, the simple past could also have been used. When 
time is stated, however, it is more common for the pluperfect to be used. 


The perfect and pluperfect in the negative 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses cannot be used in negative sentences. 
When ijtf or Z is used before the verb, the tense reverts to the simple past: 

Jit [f 

kya dp lahaurpahunce hainlji nahin. ab tak main nahin pahuned 
Have you arrived at Lahore? No, I have not arrived yet 

I have never been to Delhi (‘gone to’) 

lT<XAc^£iLT25^ r T Did you come last week? No, I did 

not come 


cukna 'to finish doing' 


The intransitive verb ‘to finish’ doing something, like fcC-, is used with the 
stem of another verb: kar cukna ‘to finish doing’, [/" kha cukna ‘to 

finish eating’, etc. It is mainly used in the past tenses: 




main kam kar cukd 
vuh khdnd kha cuki hai 
rahtm sahib xat likh 
cuke the 


* 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses of tf* may 
‘I have/had already done’: 

JjfLt J relgdri a cuki hai 


I finished working 
She has finished eating dinner 
Rahim had finished 
writing the letter 
be translated into English as 
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The train has already come 
(‘has finished coming’) 




main gharpahunca 
aur bilqis khdnd 
pakd cuki thin 


I arrived home and 
Bilqis had already 
cooked dinner 


baithna 'to sit'; ^ thakna 'to be tired' 


The present habitual tense of |>£< JyiCaiijt means ‘I (usually) sit’, while 
the perfect tense means ‘I am (actually) sitting somewhere’. The 

pluperfect tense means ‘I was sitting/seated’: 


main hamesa is kursi 
par baithta huh 

irJgJiL&LJfjZsp ham ek cae xane men 

baithe the 


I always sit on this 
chair 

We were sitting in a 
tea shop 


The same applies to the verb 


& 


thakna ‘to be/get tired’: 


ijt 


meri begam rat 
ko thakti hain 
aj ham bahut 
thake hain 


My wife gets 
tired at night 
Today we are 
very tired 



vuh puchne lage 'they began to ask' 


The intransitive verb lagna has a wide range of meanings and uses. With 
the masculine oblique infinitive, it has the sense of‘to begin to do’, and it is 
used most frequently in the future and past tenses: 

rahim sahib kahne lage ki vuh pdkistdn jaehge 

Rahim began to say that he would (‘will’) go to Pakistan 

vuh puchne lage ki hameh urdu kahdh se dti hai 
They began to ask (that) how we knew Urdu (‘from where does Urdu 
come to us’) 

In novels, the formula & ij f .t) ‘he began to say’ is often used in the sense of 
he said’: 


4 bdrii hone 

lagi/lagegi 


It started/will start to 
rain (‘began/will begin’) 
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Insight 

In India and Pakistan, hospitality is almost an article of faith. It 
is not uncommon for perfect strangers to entertain you to tea, 
to spend a whole afternoon accompanying you around the town 
and even invite you to their home after a brief chance meeting. 
The entertaining of guests also adds to the honour of the host 
and sometimes people can become a bit too possessive. In the 
second dialogue of this unit, Qasim is not too pleased when the 
Smiths find another friend. If you are staying with someone, 
you might find it difficult to go about as you please or to accept 
invitations from others. The usual formula would be: ‘Well, of 
course, you are my guest, and if you feel you must go to have 
dinner with somone else, it is your right.’ This often puts you 
in an awkward situation, from which, unfortunately, there is no 
escape. 


\Jz maiqen Exercises 

«# CD 2, TR 5,05:11 
12.2 Answer in Urdu 

Listen to the passage on the recording, then answer the questions in Urdu: 

Y (jfy l) 3 
^£u\£/d^/^ 4 


12.3 Telephone conversation 

Take your part in the telephone conversation, using the appropriate gender 
for your self: 
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p I 

Say it is and ask who is speaking. You I 
Say you are sorry, but you were shopping in the bazaar. You ; 

?U?il/&L.t£ r £ r U fS I 

Say that you arrived at about six. You j 

f 9 I 

Ask at what time you have to come. You i 

ft j 

Say that you will certainly come, and will be very pleased. You j 
12.4 Use the correct tense 

You have now learnt a wide range of Urdu tenses. Complete the sentences 
using the tense indicated. 

(Present habitual) 

(Present continuous) 

(Past habitual) 

(Past continuous) 

(Future) 

(Simple past) 

(Perfect) 

(Pluperfect) 


Test yourself 

^ this unit, three important past tenses were introduced: the simple past, 
"'hich is the equivalent of the English past tense ‘I went’ etc.; the perfect 


?(tl3 

‘(JjkT 7 
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tense, which in many cases expresses ‘I have gone’; as the pluperfect 
tense, which expresses ‘I had gone’. It should be noted, however, that the 
pluperfect tense is also used for ‘I went’ (the equivalent of the simple past), 
especially when the action took part in the recent past. This is the reason 
whey many Urdu and Hindi speakers, when speaking English, will say’ 
Yesterday I had come to see you, but you were not there-a literal translation 

of.ZjrVA'M^'rW 

So for we have only considered the construction with intranstive verbs, in 
verbs that do not take a direct object, such as It, (j| , fcj* etc. 

Transitive verbs, i.e. verbs that can take a direct object, such as [f ‘to do 
(something)’ have a different construction. These are discussed in Unit 13. 

In the following sentences, give the correct form of the tense specified in 
brackets. 

(Simple past) 

(Simple past) f ij%dL ft ^ b 

(Pluperfect) 

(Pluperfect) -( 

(Perfect) ?(C(r) wl e 

(Simple Past) .(Cn)J'A f 

(Simple Past) ft g 

(Simple Past) ( W’ ) ijH h 

(wi jab when) (Pluperfect) (i 
(Pluperfect) 


I 
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13 


<n?A 

Did you pack the luggage 
yourself? 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

Check in at the airport 
Express more in the past 
Tell the time in more detail 
Take leave formally 


mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

^ CD 2, TR 6,00:08 

John and Helen check in at Lahore airport on their way to Delhi. 

\fj by U^'iA U\ i£ 
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CL \ CL \ cl 

V efp y e^~ 



QUICK VOCAB 


: ?\ 

y j [/* ij * l— *—' *‘ 12^ - £- u*^if u~ 

- <£_ c5i j (ft/1 Zl w T_ 4- If'tyt-t£ 2^ Jy>vi(■L^* 11 

: (Jlf 

-c^4 

: dlf 

.\f-Lyjjfau\e- 

Ut^UjCf 

C/t^, : o»lf 

/i |^>S I? $ L & \? U£_ <£_ ij lU 1£/1 */ ku (./♦- &- v. J t -St? 


M 

qatdr 

queue (f.) 

f 

karrt 

few 


intizdr 

to wait 

eft 

gair mulki 

foreigner 


kamd 




(m.) 

H 

parvdz 

flight (f.) 

jy 

ghari 

watch (f.) 


bajkar 

at twenty- 

& 

rukgai 

has 


paccis 

five past 



stopped 


minat par 



bajne m en 

twenty to 

JC 

baig 

bag (m.) 

&•*** 

bis minat 


lw?^ r f 

dpne... 

did you 


bdqi 



bdndbd 

pack? 
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bandhna 

to pack 

paune 

quarter to 

)/ 

xud 

(one) self, 

giyara 

eleven 



yourself 

baje 



hamari hi 

just ours L-tAJy 

savd bdra 

quarter 

& 

hi 

just, only 

baje 

past 


pasport 

passport 


twelve 



(m.) 

sarhe bdra 

half past 

ifH 

launj 

lounge 

baje 

twelve 



(m.) 

sabhi kuch 

absolutely 

A y t 

dp ne. . . 

did you 


every¬ 


sikhi 

learn? 


thing 

main ne. 

I learnt Ucr....<L^ 

ham ne.. 

we saw 


sikhi 


dekhd 


t 

masq 

practice (f.) (jiki 

i'lan 

announce¬ 


dp se 

having 


ment 


milkar 

met you 


(m.) 


qava'id Grammar 

'{sjUC'ltf ka intizar karna 'to wait for' 

f he phrase verb CyCllPlI^ ka intizar karna ‘to do the waiting of’ means ‘to 
wait for’: 

ham dp ka intizar kar We were waiting 
rahe the for you 

p ast tenses of transitive verbs 

The simple past tense of transitive verbs ‘I saw (someone)’, ‘I did (something)’, 
ls formed with the past participle, but in Urdu you say: ‘by me someone 
seen ’, ‘by me something done’. The object of the English sentence ‘someone’, 
something’ becomes the subject in Urdu. 
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QUICK 



In this construction, the word for ‘by’ is the postposition i- ne, which takes 
the oblique case of nouns in the usual way: larke ne ‘by the boy’, 

<L larkioh ne ‘by the girls’, etc. The personal pronouns and interrogative 
pronoun before L~ ne, however, have special forms: 


j-jt 

main ne 

by me 

i_y 

tu ne 

by you 


is ne 

by him, her, it 

i-i/f 

us ne 

by him, her, it 


ham ne 

by us 


turn ne 

by you 

<L r r 

dp ne 

by you 

■Ljs) 

inhon ne 

by them 

L. usfl 

unhon ne 

by them 


kis ne? 

by whom? (singular) 

Luf 

kinhon ne? 

by whom? (plural) 


kisi ne 

by someone 


The simple past of transitive verbs 

In Urdu, ‘I saw’ is sim ply L. JL main ne dekha ‘by me seen’. Similarly: 

— d main nekaha I said (‘by me said’); us nepucha he/she asked 

(‘by him/her asked’); ^ ham ne kiyd we did (‘by us done’); lU<L Jr/ 1 
unhon ne khaya they ate (‘by them eaten’); larke ne batayd the boy 

told (‘by the boy told’); larkioh ne bulaya the girls called (‘by the 

girls called’) etc. 

Note that the participle remains masculine singular whatever the gender or 
number of the person by whom the action is carried out. 

When the object in the English sentence ‘I read a book’ is expressed, this is 
rendered in Urdu as: ‘by me book read’. Since is feminine, the participle 
changes its gender to feminine in order to match Thus: 
main ne kitab (f.s .) parhi (f.s .) (‘by me book read’) ‘I read a book’. 

Similarly: 

ham ne acchd ghar (m.s.) (‘by us house seen’) We 
dekha (m.s.) saw a good house 
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dp ne do accheghar (‘by you houses seen) You 
(m.p.) dekhe (m.p.) saw two good houses 


unhofi ne kitdbeh 
(f.p.) dekhln (f.p.) 


(‘by them books seen’) They 
saw the books 


Here are some more examples of the past tense of transitive verbs. Read them 
aloud noting the way in which the participles agree with the noun they follow; 

U~ I saw your house (m.s.) 

Rahim wrote two letters (m.p.) 

Aslam ordered tea (f.s.) 

Did you see that new film? (f.s.) 

Who said (so)? (m.s.) 

We walked around the mosque (f.s.) 
i/Lcci-tr Someone wrote this book (f.s.) 

What did the children do? (m.s.) 

The girls made the bread (f.s.) 


The simple past with a person or pronoun as its object 

We have seen that if the object of a transitive verb is a noun referring to a 
person or is a pronoun, the object is followed by the postposition / ko: 


uxC£}f{£j(jt main rahim ko dekhta huh 
ham us ko bulate hain 


I see Rahim 
We call him 


When this happens in the simple past construction, the past participle after 
’ ko is always masculine singular, regardless of the gender or number of its 
logical object. In other words, you say: ‘by me to Rahim seen’, ‘by us to him 
called’: 




main ne rahim ko dekha 
ham ne us ko (use) buldya 


I saw Rahim 
We called him 


The perfect and pluperfect tenses of transitive verbs 

1 he perfect and pluperfect tenses of transitive verbs (‘I have seen’, ‘I had 
se en’) are formed with the past participle followed by (perfect), and l> 
(pluperfect). The ‘logical’ subject of the sentence takes L- ne. 
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Perfect 


main ne dekha hai I have seen (‘by me seen is’) 
unhon ne batdyd hai they have told (‘by them told is’) 


When an object is expressed, the participle agrees with the ‘object’ in gender 
and number, and the verb ‘to be’ in number: 


2— ^ T 


main neghar dekha hai 


ham ne kitab parhi hai 


dp neyih kamre dekhe 
haih? 


The feminine plural past participle cannot be used 
singular form is used instead: 


I have seen the house 
‘by me house (m.s.) 
seen (m.s.) is (s.)’ 

I have read the book 
‘by us book (f.s.) 
read (f.s.) is (s.)’ 

Have you seen these 
rooms? ‘by you these 
rooms (m.p.) seen 
(m.p.) are (p.)?’ 
before : the feminine 






unhon ne vuh 'imarateh They have seen those 
dekhi haih buildings ‘by them 

those buildings (f.p.) seen (f.s.) are (p.)’ 


Pluperfect 

The construction is the same as that of the perfect, except that l> follows the 
participle, agreeing with the ‘object’ in both number and gender: 


main ne dekha tha 
rahim ne kdm kiyd tha 



fahmida ne chutti It thi 


it dff 


dp ke dost ne xat likhe the 


I had seen ‘by me 
seen was’ 

Rahim had worked ‘by 
Rahim work (m.s.) 
done (m.s.) was (m.s.)’ 

Fahmida had taken 
a holiday ‘by 
Fahmida holiday (f.s.) j 
taken (f.s.) was (f.s.)’ « 

j 

Your friend had 
written the letters 
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jan ne masjideh 
dekhi thin 


‘by your friend letters 
(m.p.) written (m.p.) 
were (m.p.)’ 

John has seen the 
mosques ‘by John 
mosques (f.p.) seen 
(f.s.) were (f.p.)’ 


With the perfect and the pluperfect, as with the simple past, if f ko stands 
between the object and the participle, the participle ‘reverts’ to masculine 
singular and the verb ‘to be’ also remains singular, i.e. hai (perfect) thd 
(pluperfect): 


meri begam ne rahim 
ko dekha hai 

IdllkJZfl2-jjb/ 'auratoh ne dp ko 

btddyatha 


My wife has seen Rahim 
‘by my wife Rahim 
seen (m.s.) is (s.)’ 

The women called 
you ‘by women you 
called (m.s.) was 
(m.s.)’ 


The perfect and pluperfect tenses may not be used with nahin or ~ na. 
As with intransitive verbs, only the simple past is used in negative sentences: 


dp ne vuh nai film dekht hai? ji, nahin, main ne us ko nahirt dekha 
Have you seen that new film? No, I haven’t seen (it) 

Finally, the verbs saknd and cuknd are always intransitive, regardless of 
the verb with which they are used: 

I could not read that book 

My wife could not cook biryani 

He has already done his work 

Jamila had already cooked the bread 


Fractions and minutes to the hour 

h was once remarked that ‘Arabic numerals are the nightmare of a bankrupt 
financier’ and you may be forgiven for thinking that the Urdu numerical 
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system is equally troublesome. You will now find that it also possesses 
separate words for fractions. All you can do is learn them. 

The most important fractions (half, three-quarters, one and a quarter, etc.) 
are as follows: 

UjT adha half 

(JV paun three-quarters 

fr” sava one and a quarter 

a>'’A derh one and a half 

dhai two and a half 

These are used like adjectives, Usf adha behaving like t£l accha-. 

adha ghanta half an hour 

adhi dunya half the world 

Sr vlr " sava rupia one and a quarter rupees (singular) 
derh ghanta one and a half hours 

dhai rupie two and a half rupees (plural) 

You can count up to three using fractions: 

test If 

Vi 1 1 1/4 1 14 2 2 Vi 3 

1%, 214 and fractions after 214 are expressed with the following words, 
which come before the numeral: 

2_y paune minus a quarter 

\y sava plus a quarter 

£-j\s sarhe plus a half 

Thus: 

—y paune do 2 minus a quarter = 1% 

jdf sava do 2 plus a quarter = 214 

paune tin 3 minus a quarter = 2% 

IjJ? tin 3 

ijZlf sava tin 3 plus a quarter =314 

rarAc tin 3 plus a half = 314 
paune car 4 minus a quarter = 3% 
c4r 4 

Thereafter: jtyf 414 414 £li_y 4%, 5, etc. 
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Telling time: divisions of the hour 
Quarter to, quarter past, half past 

The fractions we have just seen are used with £_. to express divisions of the 
hour: 

L.d( paun baje quarter to one (% o’clock) 
iljr' savd baje quarter past one (114 o’clock) 

L-aYjs derh baje half past one (1 Vi o’clock) 

paune do baje quarter to two (2 minus 14 o’clock) 

L-srir savd do baje quarter past two (214 o’clock) 
dhai baje half past two (214 o’clock) 
paune tin baje quarter to three (3 minus 14 o’clock) 

Thereafter: Ir* savd tin baje 3.15, L- ijZsarhe tin baje 3.30, 

paune car baje 3.45, 4-^ c * r ^ a j e 4.00, etc. 

Minutes to, minutes past 

We have met the verb Of bajna used in the sense of ‘to ring’, but it can also 
mean ‘to strike (of a clock)’, and bajne men ‘in striking’ and bajkar, 
the conjunctive participle ‘having struck’ are used to express minutes to and 
past the hour. 

Minutes to the hour are expressed with the phrases: 

s »£** Y X X bajne men Y minat At Y (minutes) to X (‘X in 
par striking on Y minutes’) 

UJ Jlki* 4 Y (X bajne men Y minat It is Y (minutes) to X (‘X 
bdqi hain in striking Y minutes 

are remaining’) 

(31 bdqi means ‘remaining, left: over’. 



At ten to six At twenty to twelve 
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jt J i & L jt y 

It is five to nine 


Jl Ji c. u 

It is twenty-three to seven 


Minutes past the hour are expressed by the phrases: 


Y X X bajkar Y minat 
par 

Jt Y X bajkar Y minat 

hain 


At Y (minutes) past X (‘X 
having struck on Y minutes’) 
It is Y (minutes) past X (‘X 
having struck Y minutes are’) 



At twenty-five past eight 


<g> ID :D5 


At five past ten 



Jt±y&j£u\f j1^yj’)£ jZ 

Ii is seven minutes past eleven It is ten past three 
An easier way of expressing minutes to and past the hour is, as often in English: 
J)^ 

7.10 5.40 
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This shorthand method is much less common in Urdu than in English and 
is largely restricted to westernized, English-speaking circles. 


karna 'to practise' 


As well as meaning ‘exercise’, 
t/Cf'S means ‘to practise’: 


also means ‘practice’. The phrase verb 


I practise speaking Urdu every day 
(‘do the practice of speaking’) 

In Pakistan, we had a lot of practice in 
talking Urdu (‘practice came about’) 


••A* 

JT maiq Exercise 

13.1 Correct form of the past participle 

All the verbs in this exercise are transitive. Give the correct form of the 
past participle of the verb in brackets, making it agree with its ‘logical’ 
object. Remember that if the object is followed by /, the partciple remains 
masculine singular. 

(tS Is <L Jyf\ Jr's 2 

£(fc/)f&ss 


mukalimado Dialogue 2 

^ CD 2, TR 6,02.14 

John and Helen find themselves in conversation with an unhappy fellow 
passenger. 
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: if**/ 1 

0^\$j\a^)\J2~\J{<£.^jf'iJ*'\j)\t j \ji\-\Jrj^ i;! J^ : c% 

^\^~tfj)j£>\ ! ^^£.\ejZV\y l \/~iJj!£$iJ)'())\jZ 
-\J* \ji!tA%>~UZ £~U~ 

fc^vu ju^iyi lJ? 

i c- Q)r'})\jZf{\s$~ly' 
i,}f-lf<L-.jtl}ly!£-4fj)lirj!ld^dtjJf2~jZj' 
‘d2&‘<z-ljjGs^c/?~ b f^/u^y ^J 1 -) < d&u L 

ijjijfi dt-c~ (3>?j^w cK/iC-^'f- c^/^~ ^ 

ijfv t .jfL Jjv^ K/if C&ljZJ'd-rtfyr'ifi l/xK-lik 
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mihrbdni please 

f\, jakar 

having 


karke 

/ 

gone 


hording boarding 

isiQlst havai adda 

airport 


pas pass (m.) 


(m.) 


nisist seat (f.) 

Sty pahunckar 

having 

W 

samajhna to under¬ 


arrived 


stand 

kame 

don’t let 


main I under- 

nahih dete 

me rest 


samjha stand 

ft 7 haram 

forbidden 

& 

khirki window 

z-tfj'sddL mujhe 

I feel 


(f.) 

bhuk lagi 

hungry 


jake having 

hai 



gone 

1 uthkar 

having got 

t/jzi 

hat kama to have a 


up 


word 

tariqa 

way, 


lagta hai it seems 


method 

t/V r T 

dp kd what you 

‘j-ifjk piyaslagi 

(m.) 


kahna say 

I feel 


durust correct 

hai 

thirsty 

fc* 

hatna to shift, 

jane ki 

I tried to 


move off 

kosis ki 

g° 

Zj) 

vama otherwise, 

viza 

visa (m.) 


if not 

j&lfJll allah kd 

thank 

jJi 

galat the wrong 

sukr 

God! 


dimag brain (m.) 

hae hae! 

alas! 


— 

jelf qava'id Grammar 

The conjunctive participle 'having done' 

The conjunctive participle of the verb, which can be literally translated into 
English as ‘having done’ (in the sense of‘when I did’), is used in Urdu to join 
together (‘conjunct’) two or more separate ideas. 
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In English, we might say: ‘I went home and had dinner’; Urdu prefers 
‘Having gone home, I had dinner’ - ‘subordinating’ the first idea to the 
second. This is effected with the conjunctive participle. 

The conjunctive participle is formed by adding either f -kar or -ke to 


the stem of the verb: 




Zll? jake or 

A 

jakar 

having gone 

ZlT dke or 

/r 

akar 

having come 

ZlU"* khake or 

AT 

khdkar 

having eaten 


Both forms are equally common, has only the form £ f karke ‘having 
done’. Compare the following sentences with the English translation: 


I shall go home and have dinner (‘having 
gone’) 

Please show your boarding pass (‘having 
done kindness’) 

He gets up in the morning and says prayers 
(‘having got up’) 

I’m very pleased to meet you (‘having met 
you’) 

samajhna 'to understand' 

can be both transitive and intransitive, kf*” i— ifi main ne samjha and 
\jfjt main samjha are both correct. 

The present habitual tense means ‘I usually understand’. The past 

tense means either ‘I understood’ or ‘I understand now’: 

I (usually) understand Urdu 
<L )jt > I’m sorry, I don’t understand 

More uses of fcif lagna 

We have seen fcif used with the oblique infinitive in the sense of ‘to begin to 
do’, but it may best be understood if it is translated very literally into English 
as ‘to be applied to’. A more appropriate English rendering is often: ‘to seem, 
feel, be felt’, etc. Compare the following: 

mujhe lagta hai ki It seems to me that 
dp hamari niliston you are in our seats 
men haih (‘it is applied to me’) 
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lagtd hai ki bdrii 
hop 

mujhe barn baje 
hamesa bhuk 
lagti hai 


It looks as if it will rain (‘it 
is applied that’) 

I always get/feel hungry at 
twelve (‘hunger is applied 
to me always’) 


mujhe ab bhuk lap I feel hungry now (‘hunger 
hai has been applied’) 

In such expressions, the present habitual tense expresses what is usually the 
case; the perfect tense expresses what is the actual case now: 






garmion men 'am 
taur par piyas 
lagti hai 

kya dp ko piyas 
lap hail 


(One) usually gets 
thirsty in the hot 
season 

Do you feel thirsty 
(now)? 


Note the feminine plural word garmiah ‘the hot season’. Compare 

t—vif jure ‘the cold season’ (m.p.). 


c/iCT dp ka kahna 'what you say' 

We have seen that the infinitive can often be used as a noun: LflfeVf- to 
talk/talking is good. 

tf as a noun can be translated into English as ‘what (one) says’: 

dp ka kahna durust What you say is right 
hai (‘your saying’) 

mere dost ka kahna What my friend says is 
galat hai wrong 


t/V r f 

<C_jJ itf i 


('S haram 'forbidden'; JlV halal 'approved' 

In Islam, anything that is approved of or pure is termed Ji k halal. 

is meat from an animal that has been slaughtered according to the method 

prescribed in the Holy Quran. 


f’ 1 ' 7 is anything which is forbidden by the precepts of Islam. The rhyming 
phrase dram haram hai ‘rest is forbidden’ jokingly means ‘I get 

no peace!’. 
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ki koiii karna 'to try' 

iff kosii (f.) means ‘a try, a attempt’. The phrase verb if 
(karne) ki koiii karrtd ‘to do an attempt (of doing)’ means ‘to try to do’: 

I’ll try to meet you 
I tried to go to Britain 


I%j 2 _ f karne dena 'to 


allow to do, to let do' 


With the oblique infinitive, & dena ‘to give’ has the sense of‘to allow’: 




us ne ham ko vahan. 
jane nahin diya 

bacce mujhe aram karne 
nahin dete 


He did not allow us 
to go there (‘did 
not give us to go’) 
The children don’t 
allow me to rest 


♦ 

}? xud 'oneself' 

)/ xud (note the u is pronounced short after xe) coming after a noun or 
pronoun means ‘(one) self’: 

s/jt main xud I myself 

jAy-T dp xud you yourself 

? U>T a) t T dp ne xud sdmdn Did you pack the 

bandha luggage yourself? 

lf‘ hi 'only, just' 

& coming after the word it refers to, often has the sense of‘only, just’: 

Ui These are only our things 

I shall go just to Karachi 

Sometimes it can be rendered in English merely by stress: I was 

saying/it was I ‘who was saying’. 


Numbers 

At this stage, the numerals 61-80 (see Appendix 1) should be learnt. 
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Insight 

In the subcontinent, ritual purity is regarded as extremely important. 
What is JjV haldl and f'C 7 hardm for Muslims is carefully defined in the 
Holy Quran } quran sarif). Meat may only be taken from an 

animal that has been slaughtered by a Muslim butcher, who will drain off 
all the blood and pronounce a prayer over the carcass. In the west, Muslim 
butchers’ shops usually bear a sign with the Urdu words haldl 

gost followed by the Arabic equivalent (►**! lahm haldl ‘halal meat’. 


jz maiqeh Exercises 

13.2 Using the conjunctive participle 

The following sentences consist of two separate statements. Link them by 
using the conjunctive participle. 

lull'd—f 4 

13.3 Match question and answer 

I he following questions relate to the two dialogues in this unit. Can you 
match the answers to the questions? 

fdf c. jf 2 

H) 3 
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.£^ 4*4 

-£-{is{bl££u'Lu?6 3 

-\i'j!?iZ>/jLutfi3. 5 

-2-c-jf/:S/£*/.» 6 


13.4 Translate into Urdu 

Yesterday we got up (‘having got up’) early and arrived at the airport at half 
past eight in the morning. The aeroplane was due to go (‘about to go’) at 
twenty to ten. ‘Come on’, I said to my wife. ‘We have lots of time. Let’s first 
go and have (‘go to drink’) a cup of tea.’ We went (‘having gone’) straight to 
the restaurant and ordered tea. Since we had not had breakfast, I said to my 
wife: ‘I feel hungry. Shall I order some food as well?’ ‘What’s the time?’, she 
asked. ‘It’s quarter to nine’, I said. ‘We can sit here for half an hour. After 
that we can take our luggage and go towards the lounge.’ The queue was not 
very long. We showed our passports and went into the lounge. It was half 
past nine. ‘Our flight will depart after fifty minutes’, I said. ‘This evening we 
shall be in Delhi. Bon voyage!’ 


Test yourself 

In this unit, you have learned how to form the past tenses (simple past, 
perfect and pluperfect) of transitive verbs, i.e. verbs that take a direct object 
such as [f ‘to do (something)’; ‘to see (something)’; ‘to read 
(something)’ etc. The construction with requires special care and you 
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should re-read the dialogues and examples given in this unit until you can 
handle it automaticlly. In the following sentences, give the correct form of 
the tense specified in brackets, making sure that the verb agrees in gender 
and number with its logical object. 

(Simple past) tC a 

(Simple past) ^f b 

(Perfect) wlj^ c 

(Pluperfect) ( ) ^1>U ^ 1— d 

(Pluperfect) e 

(Simple past) ^ ijH f 

(Pluperfect) i-f 9 

(Simple past) h 

(Simple past) ( Cj)\Jfi ^L- (Perfect) i 

j/J (Pluperfect) ( C/)>llPl 1-J* j 
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iJ^j i 

Let's talk only in urdu 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Express action performed on your own behalf 

• Express action performed for others 

• Give your date of birth 

• Talk to a doctor 


mukalima ek Dialogue 1 

«t CD 2, TR 7,00:08 

John and Helen arrive in India and talk to a Sikh taxi driver about 
Delhi. 


SffyjidiJtiMCji .jzUh /ny 

^£jJf 

- 1 U*cS 
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t)lje-»Ai£kf1))AiJj£ -c-Otfifi/fldte ~\J m f 

~c-& 

(Jlf 

Ay 

£)[? 

Ay 

~tj1c-A<z-jyi\i c% 

diA&/£Q W4 )L£u^fedl*t£-(£^£-c/ , A/Cjs:i)‘\t?l Ay 

Aj'/\J\>^y£ Jxj*M 

^tf 

(Jb-*f>l*‘jliiS> Ay 

'-A-Ul ^j<^A{f‘A%i}A!ei$‘tjZy2-.issijlJcJtj* / ‘ 
-iJij!?Si}&'lk-*‘f-jt2!Ljjl»Ad*l 

• « ** t T ** * # 

(^/lf 

- (i < i_ <j£ i/i- \jz ’£+'» 

-c~\fZijyi'4^A~> r ,? Ay 

Ulf 

JIcCq? pahufic have paidd hut thi was born 

gae hath arrived l/l pdgal mad 

iif> dhuhdna, to look for JliLr: ho gae hain have become 

l J-Jif> dhitnd leh let’s look for J' 1 /* 1 i'tirdz objection 

*f pata address (m.) (m.) 
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QUICK VOCAB 




3fo\j 

raj path 

Raj Path 


mujhe 

I have no 



(street in 


i’tiraz 

objection 



Delhi) 


nahin 




(m.) 


khard 

standing 


kha leh 

let us eat 


sardar ji 

a term of 

A)d 

lal qil’a 

the Red 



address 



Fort 



for a 


hhulgae 

have you 



Sikh 


hain 

forgotten? 

1 JxJt/t 1 

impirial 

Imperial 

t neCt 

a gae 

have 


hotal 

Hotel 


hain 

come 



(m.) 


batch 

we should 


taqsim 

Partition 


kami 

chat 



(f.) 


cdhien 


</ 

san 

in the 

J 

gali 

alley (f.) 



year 


kuca 

lane (m.) 



(m.) 

cP 

muntaqil 

shifted, 

^l/r 

i — 

a gay a hai 

has come 



trans¬ 

J” 

dun 

shall/may 



ferred 



I give? 

* 

sikh 

Sikh (m.) 


sdth 

sixty 

6Jc 

sikh li 

learnt 


de dijie 

give! 


— 

je\} qava'id Grammar 

4r hl H e Spelling 


Since the Urdu alphabet has no capital letters, it is not always easy to spot a 
proper name in the text. For this reason the sign — is often written over the 
name in order to identify it: 




impirial hotal 


the Imperial Hotel 


The word san ‘in the year of’ comes before the numerals expressing 
the year: cf tan tinnis sau saihtdlis (year) nineteen hundred 

(and) forty-seven. When the year is written in figures, the numerals are 
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ritten over the sign which is pronounced son You may have 
oticed that it is sometimes difficult to read certain numerals when they 
re written only with letters. For example, the words for ‘twenty-three’ 
and ‘thirty-three’ j&z teis and taihtis are confiisable. For this reason, 
the figures are often written over the words in order to avoid confusion: 

'Jgrrj&rr 

Compound verbs with tlf jana 

In colloquial English, we often use the verb ‘to go’ in conjunction with 
another verb: ‘I’ve gone and eaten my dinner’; ‘you’ve really gone and done 
it’. The addition of ‘gone’ makes hardly any difference to the sense. Urdu 
has a similar construction (in the case of Urdu, however, it is not considered 
colloquial or slang) and such combinations are known as compound verbs. 

Many compound verbs consist of the stem of the main verb followed by tlf jdnd 
‘to go’. Most intransitive verbs, e.g. tf ‘to come’, ‘to arrive’, & ‘to sit’, ty ‘to 
sleep’, etc. may form such compounds: 


Simple form 

Compound form 

tf ana 
t$» pahuhcna 
l>tj baithna 

Lv sona 

tiff ajana to come 

tk^ pahuncjana to arrive 

tU4f baith jana to sit (down) 

Clfr" so jana to sleep 


The verb tlf jdnd ‘to go’ cannot form a compound with itself. For fairly 
obvious reasons, you cannot say tlf If jdjdna. 


With verbs expressing motion ‘to come, arrive, go out’, etc. there is little 
difference, if any, between the simple and compound forms: 


tf-lTlf f£_.j3»j 
vuh das baje d jdta hai 
He comes at ten o’clock 

bam dihli pahunc gae hain 
We have arrived at Delhi 

v uh ghar se nikal jdegd 
He will go out of the house 


vuh das baje dta hai 



ham dihli pahunce hain 

flUyC, 

vuh ghar se niklega 
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Note that the present and past continuous tenses cannot be used in a 
compound; neither can a compound verb be used with, nahih : 

main ath baje a gaya I came at eight 

main ath baje nahih aya I did not come 

at eight 

baithjana, fcUr' so Jana, tlrjfl uthjana 

Some intransitive verbs express the transition of one state to another, e.g. 
OrJ baithna ‘to sit (from standing)’; Cr” sond ‘to sleep (from being awake)’; 
fc^l uthnd ‘to get up (from lying down)’, etc. With such verbs the compound 
with tlf expresses that transition. This is especially the case in the past tenses. 
Compare the following: 

» vuh hameia is kursi He always sits on 

par baithtd hai this chair 

vuh ajata hai aur He comes and 

fauran baith immediately sits 

jdta hai down 

ahmad am taur se savere Ahmad usually gets 

uthtahai up early 

^ V kya ahmad uth gaya hai? Has Ahmad got up? 

vuh rat bhar soft hai She sleeps all night 

long 

vuh ab so gai hai She has now gone to 

sleep 

The verbs CJ lend 'to take' and fcfcj dena 'to give' 

The verbs Cij and have slightly irregular forms in some of their tenses. The 
present and past habitual and the present and past continuous tenses are 
completely regular but the subjunctive and future tenses are irregular: 




Subjunctive 


ti 

lend 

dena 


Ote 

maihlui) 

{J» duh 1 may take/give 


L.7 

tule 

e—i de 


1—H‘g 

yih/vuh le 

de 
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Jif ham lei) 
tumlo 
aplei) 
yih/vuh lei) 

jhe future is formed by adding the suffixes -gd, -gi, -ge, to the 

subjunctive in the normal way: 


i^j dei) 
» do 
Jj dei) 
dei) 


Su^‘ 

Su> } ‘ ^U !> U~ 




main lunga, lungi 
main dunga, diihgi 
vuh legd, Itgi 
vuh dega, degi 
dp lehge, lengi 
dp denge, dengi 


I (m./f.) shall take 
I (m./f.) shall give 
he, she, it will take 
he, she, it will give 
you (m./f.) will take 
you will give 


Compound verbs with Ci and & 


Many transitive verbs form compounds that consist of the stem of the main 
verb + Ci or fcr. For example: 


Simple verb 

Compound + 

l'Uf khanb 
!•' ifh dhuhdna 

sikhna 

karna 

t£\J kha lend to eat 

CilJbfj dhuhd lend to look for 

tiJ< sikh lend to learn 

CiJ" karlena to do 


Simple verb 

CMnpeund+i^r 

fej dena 
tjjK pahuhcana 
tff bhejna 
'if karna 

dedena to give 

pahuhca dena to take to 

I bhejdena to send 

^ 3j f kardena to do 


1 he main function of the compound with is to express action performed 
°n behalf of oneself or towards oneself For example, when you eat something, 
you naturally eat ‘for yourself’, taking the food ‘into yourself’: 
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jtfBlUkUjZ 


main khdnd khd 
leta huh 

main taiksi dhund 
luhga 

us ne bahut kdm 
kar liya hai 


I eat dinner (for 
myself) 

I shall look for a taxi 
(on my own behalf) 
He has done a lot of 
work (for himself) 


The compound with & expresses action performed on someone else’s behalf 
or away from oneself: 






main dp ko paise de 
deta huh 
ham dp ko istesan 
tak pahuhca 
dehge 

main ne dp ke lieyih 
kdm kar diya tha 


I give you money (for 
yourself) 

We’ll take you as far as 
the station (doing 
you the favour) 

I had done/did this 
work for you 


In the examples, the compound underlines the direction of the action. The 
simple verb could also be used without making a vast difference to the sense. 


Note that these compounds cannot be used with the continuous tenses or 
in the negative: 




main dp ko paise de 
duhga 

main dp ko paise 
nahin duhga 


I am giving you 
money 

I am not giving you 
money 


Further observations on compound verbs 

The rules hold true in the vast majority of cases, but as you proceed, you 
will find that certain verbs ‘prefer’ one or other of the compound forms, 
while some ‘prefer’ to remain simple. There are no hard and fast rules that 
determine correct usage, which is best learnt as and when encountered. 

The verb bhulna ‘to forget’ is almost always compounded wth tlf 
especially in its past tenses and is regarded as intransitive, even though it 
can take an object: 

/l/Jsfij: main bhulgayd/bhulgaya I forgot/have/ 
huh/bhul gay a tha had forgotten 

I’m sorry, I have forgotten your name 
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^ith some verbs, the Cs compound has the sense of managing to do, doing 
something reasonably well’: 

vuh kafi acchi urdu He speaks Urdu quite 
bol leta hai well. 

main ne angrezi fauj I managed to learn 
men sikh li English in the army 

Sometimes IfcJ gives the verb a sense of completion: 

\JL main neyih kam I’ve done (and completed) 

kar diya the work 


Iti- lejana 'to take away'; ttL leana 'to bring' 

The compound (Ci + tb) means ‘to take (away)’ (‘to take and go’). 
The compound I :XJ (fJ + tf) means ‘to bring’ (‘to take and come’). The 
verb I'll ‘to bring’ is a contracted one-word form of tTj— 


Since the ‘operative’ parts of these verbs are tU and tT, they are regarded 
as intransitive (even though ‘to take away’ and ‘to bring’ are transitive in 

English): 






main dp ko 
Pakistan 
lejauhga 
bhai, yih roti 
yahan se le 
jaie. bast hai 
mere lie ede 
aur biskut le 
die/ldie 


I shall take you 
(away) to Pakistan 

Waiter! Take this 
bread away from 
here. It’s stale 
Bring tea and 
biscuits for me 


ham dp ke lie us ki nai kitdb le de hain/lde haih 
We have brought (for) you his new book 

Both tT<L and tU<L- may be used with : 

yahan se tairif Go away (‘take your 

le jaie honour away) from 

here (a polite dismissal) 
die, tairif le die/ldie Please come in 
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karna cable 'ought to do' 

Used with the infinitive 45-jf dibit expresses ‘moral’ obligation: ; 

‘ought to do’. The past form karna cable thd means ‘ought to have 

done’. Compare the following sentences: 




mujhe abjand hai 
mujhe ab jana cdhie 
mujbejdnd thd 
mujhe jdnd cdhie thd 


I have to go now 
I ought to go now 
I had to go 
I ought to have gone 


If there is an object, the infinitive must ‘agree’ with the object in gender 
and number, and must agree in number having its plural form 
cahien. rahie thd has the masculine plural form cdhie the , the 

feminine singular is cdhie thi and the feminine plural is cdhie 

thin. For this agreement, compare the rules given in Unit 8. Thus: 


i 

ifcT^Q'A 


mujhe xat likhnd hai 

mujhe xat likhnd 
cdhie 

mujhe do kitdbeh 
parhni cahien 
mujhe kitdb parhni thi 

mujhe do xat likhne 
cdhie the 


I must write a letter 

I ought to write a 
letter 

I ought to read two 
books 

I had to read a book 

I ought to have 
written two letters 


Note that the plural form U cannot be used before U± and £~. 


If the object is followed by /, only the singular forms eJ-U and are used: 




mujhe rahim sahib 
ko isteian 
pahuhcdnd cdhie 
mujhe apni betioh ko 
kalkatte bhejnd 
cdhie thd 


I ought to take 
Rahim to the 
station 

I ought to have sent 
my daughters to 
Calcutta 


tl ffi ho Jana 'to become' 

The compound verb tlf.tr (‘go and be’) means ‘to become’, and may often be 
rendered into English as ‘to get, go, happen, be’, etc. 
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magrib men log 
jaldi amir ho 
jate hain 
main naraz ho 
jauhga 


In the west, people 
quickly become/get 
rich 

I shall become/get 
angry 


j n the past tenses, (&£-) [ftt coincide with br ‘became, has become, had 

become’: 

appdgalhogae You’ve gone mad 
hain/hue hain. 

*!\j\sJ$ \fx\J kya ho gay a thd/kya What (had) happened? 

hiid tha? 


Like other compounds tlf*r cannot be used in negative sentences. In the 
habitual and future tenses it is replaced by and tyi\ in the past 

tenses it is replaced by bt: 

C-tbyiJ'bty'h) he often gets angry 

y'h) he doesn’t often get angry 

£-dl * we shall become rich 

we shall never become/be rich 

he’s gone completely mad 

i) he hasn’t gone completely mad 

,k 'paida hona 'to be born' 

^'-if means ‘to be born’: 

bacce har ek minat Children are born 
paida hote hain every minute 

K '-if U~ main paida hua (f. t}yt Uj jt main paida hut) means ‘I was (‘became’) 

horn’: 

main san unnis sau I was born in nineteen 
paccas men paida hundred (and) fifty 

hud tha/hui thi 

^ ere the pluperfect is used because the date is stated. 
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tlftf khara hona 'to stand' 

»/ khara is an adjective meaning ‘standing’. The name for the medieval 
language from which Urdu and Hindi came was ijj/ ijkhari bolt ‘the 
standing (i.e. ‘established’) speech’. 

(sardar jf 

In medieval times the Sikhs were given the honorific title sardar 
‘headman, leader’. Sikhs are still addressed as sardar ji. 


))J& mukalima do Dialogue 2 

■<$ CD 2, TR 7,02:30 

Helen feels unwell and John calls the doctor. 

- cCsT’cC^'C/ lid— “iL.l) 

2\[j&yj£ eJlf j 

c/lf i 

-I rjt I 

( 10 I 

J 1 »< 1 _ <L- j \)Ji | 

j 
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-<c-(jvUcJ^_ b?^L 

\j\-> j~4~(I *(*')v^r' 

T-C- J& f ‘U' yi) 

_ Jjr 0$ 


I'fjCl/" 

khdnd 

food and 

U f 

pecis 

diarrhoea, 


vdna 

stuff 



dysentery 

* 

bimdr 

ill 



(f.) 


letna 

to lie 

bM 

risepsan 

reception 



down 



(m.) 

Jyt 

xdmos 

quiet, 

\fx 

ho gayd 

it’s OK 

iff 


silent 



(‘it’s 

thaki si 

a bit tired 



become’) 

*6'/ 

nazar ati 

you look 

tills) 

darvdza 

door (m.) 

ho 


* 

darvdze 

at the door 


dard 

pain (m.) 


par 


£ ~ ,ji J'~/ 

sar men 

1 have a 

id 

namaste 

hello 


dard hai 

headache 


(Hindu 

sir. 

buxdr 

fever (m.) 



greeting) 

tr 

sarmd 

Sharma 

J.L>i 

ihtiat 

caution 

c£fe 

bimdr si 

a bit ill 


(f.) 

c>" 

saxt 

hard. 

£c 

baratnd 

to use, 



harsh, 



exercise 


terrible 
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QUICK VOCAB 



H 

bistar 

bed (m.) 


ihtiat 

to take 

c*A7'4j) 

darja-e 

temperature 


baratnd 

care 

1 

hararat 

(m.) 


dhanyavad 

thank you 

■ uu 

zabdn 

tongue (f.) 



(to 


ab o hava 

climate 



Hindus) 

1 


(f.) 

e/tf 

mihmdn 

guest (m.) 

® d* 

tabdili 

change (f.) 


jab 

when 

<=—?> s 

ki vajah se 

because of 


sihat 

health (f.) 


ainti 

antibiotic 




U0 

bayotik 

(m.) 





>1^ qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

darja-e hararat ‘temperature’ is formed from two Persian words 
‘class, degree’ and a>A 7 hararat ‘heat’. Notice that the izafat is written over 
final »( choti he) with t hamza. 

tlitl/ khana vana 'food and stuff' 

A word is often followed by its rhyme beginning with > vau, giving the sense 
‘X and stuff, X and things’. Compare paise vaise ‘money and things 
cde vae ‘tea and stuff’ 


l^sd'-lsh' 

We have met the word (/<<£_ sd, si, se used after the adjectives ijyf and 
‘many people’, tuw ‘a lot of food’. 


Used after adjectives it has the sense of ‘-ish’, ‘sort of, ‘a bit’: 

He’s a good sort of man 
You look a bit ill 

She’s a bit tired 
'jCu-Jli a reddish colour 
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dines* 

^fortunately, the subcontinent is not without its perils even for the intrepid 
traV eller most and minor ailments, especially stomach complaints, are all too 
common. The usual way of saying you ‘have’ something is: 
rnujhe X hai or ho gayd hai ‘I have/have got X (to me is/has become)’: 




mujhe zukam hai 
mujhe buxar hai 
mujhe peril hai 
mere sar men dard hai 
mere pet men gar bar hai 
mere gale men xarrdl hai 


I have a cold 
I have a fever 
I have diarrhoea 
I have a headache 
I have an upset stomach 
I have a sore throat 


The most common ailments you 

are likely 

to suffer are: 


1*' 

zukam 

head cold (m.) 

& 

pilia 

jaundice (m.) 

j\jr. 

buxar 

fever (m.) 

khujli 

itching, rash (f.) 


peril 

diarrhoea (f.) 


thakdvat 

tiredness (f.) 

& 

ulti 

vomiting (f.) 




Serious illnesses 

are: 




y 

haiza 

cholera (m.) 


malerid 

malaria (m.) 

4 

cecak 

smallpox (m.) 

i_/br' 

sozdk 

venereal disease 


(m.) 

The word for ‘broken’ is id tuta: 

<~ihj\.\/£ merd bdzu tuta hai My arm is broken 
meri tangtutihai My leg is broken 
^ he principal parts of the body are: 



sar 

head (m.) 


chati 

breast, chest (f.) 

Jl 

bal 

hair (m.p.) 


dil 

heart (m.) 

/r 

ankh 

eye (f.) 

df 

kaleji 

liver (f.) 

df 

kdn 

ear (m.) 

'kf, 

P et . 

stomach (m.) 

Jt 

ndk 

nose (f.) 

7 

kamar 

waist (f.) 

if 

gala 

throat (m.) 

jt* 

tang 

leg (f.) 

d>f 

gardan 

neck (f.) 

Jsi 

paon 

foot (m.) 


kandha 

shoulder (m.) 

sJL 

bdzu 

arm (m.) 
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Qf* maiq Exercise 

14.1 Diagnose the illnesses 

Look at the illustrations of a man with various ailments. Can you provide 
the diagnosis? 



4 5 6 


namaste 'hello'; dhanyavad 'thank you' 

2^ is the usual greeting for Hindus and is used in the sense of both ‘hello’ 
and ‘goodbye’. The usual word for ‘thank you’ to Hindus is sbV*), although 
is just as common. » 

! 

Numbers j 

At this stage, you should learn the numerals 81-100 (see Appendix 1). j 

insight | 

When travelling in Pakistan and India, as long as you have had all the j 
required injections and take sensible precautions, you stand little risk J 
of becoming seriously ill. Minor stomach ailments are, however, very i 
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common. In both countries, there is no shortage of well-trained 
doctors who can be called out on a fee-paying basis. Hotels can usually 
make such arrangements. Surgeries and hospitals are run very much 
as in Britain and any pharmacy ( dava xana m.) will usually be 
able to provide you with what you need. Traditional homoeopathic 
medicine can be very effective for common upsets. The Muslim 
system is known as ^idyundni ‘Greek’, transmitted by the Arabs from 
Ancient Greek sources. The Hindu ayurvedik system depends 

on Sanskrit medical texts. 


The word for ‘injection’ is £ tika (m.) ‘To have an injection done’ tl/l£ 

tika lagvdna: 

^ ti/i/^<4^ 

mujhe haize/pilie/ti bi/meninjaitis kd tika lagvdna hai 
1 have to have an injection for cholera/hepatitis/TB/meningitis 
The most common way of saying ‘I don’t feel well’ is 
meri tabi’at thik/acchi nahin hai ‘my state (of health) is not good’. 


In India and Pakistan, you should always insist on having boiled water 
Jl Ik it f ubld hud pdni ((^Lj ubalna ‘to come to the boil)’ if bottled water is 
not available. 


Jd* maiqen Exercises 

* CD 2, TR 7,05:03 

n 4-2 Answer the questions 

Mr Khan is not feeling well and calls a doctor. Listen to the dialogue and 
answer the questions: 

1 What are Mr Khan’s two main symptoms? 

2 What two further questions does the doctor ask? 

^ How high is Mr Khan’s temperature? 

4 What seems to be the main cause of the indisposition? 

* What does the doctor prescribe? 

6 What should Mr Khan do if things do not improve? 
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14*3 Write using both words and figures 

1 I was born in 1960. 

2 It is quarter past ten. 

3 The plane leaves at about half past twelve. 

4 We ought to arrive there at quarter to five. 

5 What’s the time? It’s sixteen minutes to five. 

6 It is now eighteen minutes past eleven. 

14.4 Compound verbs 

Replace the verbs underlined in the following sentences with their 
corresponding compound: 


(cut) M L n 7 £ v T/{’tJ& 1 

(tif#) 2 

(tlf 3 

(fclf r) -Jjy 'Ofy.tffajC 4 

(t!f$) f 5 

14.5 Compounds with lend and dena 

Replace the verbs underlined in the following sentences with their 
corresponding Ci or compound, as indicated: 

-11a 
-fukuSCfci/^rj: 3 
(c 4 
(c 4J?) 3 
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Test yourself 

plow- would you say the following in Urdu? In sentences such as ‘I am tired’ 

etc., give both masculine and feminine genders, if appropriate. 

a I am very tired today. Let’s not go to the bazaar. I don’t like shopping 
(to do shopping). I really want to stay at home. 

b Look, it’s already six o’clock. Let’s go to town as have dinner in a nice 
restaurant. 

C I’m not feeling very well. I think we should call a doctor. Do you have 
a telephone number? 

d Where were you bom? I was born in Delhi, but after Partition I came in 
Karachi. I’ve been living here for fifty years. 

e All kinds of people live in Delhi-Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus. Sikhs 
usually speak Panjabi, but everyone understands Urdu. 

f Excuse me, where is the station? Is it easy the get a ticket? (‘can a ticket 
be got with ease?’) No, it’s quite difficult. You should have got a reservation. 

g Yesterday I telephoned Mr Rahim. He says he will come at ten o’clock. 
I want to go to Calcutta next week. I am sure that he will be able to make 
arrangements. 

h What’s the time? It’s half past twelve. Really? I’m late, (‘to me lateness 
has come about’) My train leaves at one thirty. Can I order a taxi? 

1 1 didn’t sleep last night. My friends arrived at eleven o’clock and we were 
talking until five in the morning. I haven’t even has a cup of tea this 
morning. What can I do? 

I Hello, Mr Khan. I have heard that you are a very famous doctor in 
Delhi. My wife is also a doctor and she wishes to talk to you. Do you 
have time today? 
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How long have you been 
in Delhi? 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say ‘while doing’ and ‘as soon as I do’ 

• Say how long you have been somewhere 

• Announce yourself to total strangers 

• Start to use the postal system 


(jTU & mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

CD 2 ,TR 8 , oo:io 

John finds Aslam’s friend, Sharif Ahmad, and introduces himself. 

\ Ify fe* 2 _ 

- Ti/l tfu*¥ 
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ItfB* 

jit yJij/ut±-jz±£j!:/-\Le-diuZtf^&4,if : 

(j«L 1//^E>^i- UJf'f <<$- U vX/tCsH vj<=- c /1 

-tfiJij&L-)jr')}/kf1(jZcfi 



<—xLJ( 

ae hue 

how long t&>jljCl 

andaza 

eCn^js 

kitne din 

have you 

lagdnd 


ho gae 

been 2j~j2j~j 

rahte rahte 



here? 


-*/0 

ism sarif 

name 

thorn 



(formal) (m.) 

bahut 


C»lf 

e% 

c% 

to guess 

while 
staying 
a little 
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QUICK VOCAB 




QUICK VOCAB 



mujhe 

I hope 

JlblcL 

mdialldh 

praise be 


ummid 




to God 


hai 



pahuncte 

as soon as 

V 

ummid 

hope (f.) 


hi 

I arrived 


bdtyih hai 

the matter 

±. ± 
* » 

calte calte 

while 



is that 



walking 

Z~yt.... Ji 

mujhe. . . 

while I 


rokna, rok 

to stop 

i-yi 

hote hiie 

was 


lend 

(some¬ 

dZbc- 

se vdqif 

acquainted 



one) 



with 

t/c.idle- 

se daryaft 

to enquire 

JS 

tafsil 

detail (f.) 


kama 

from 

tl> 

sundnd 

to tell, 


da'vat 

invitation 



relate 



(f.) 

'*lkf 

masrufidt 

activities 


larif 

honourable, 



(f.p.) 



kind 


anddza 

guess, 

tii 

pildnd 

to give to 



estimate 



drink 



(m.) 


guzdril 

request (f.) 


ke 

between 

df* 

mamnun 

grateful to 


darmiyah 


fjyi 

hungd 

you 


ta’luqdt 

relations, 

*4- 

be had 

extremely 



connec- 


mujhe pata 

I don’t 



tions (m.p.) 

nahin 

know 

is 

umuman 

generally 

bs 

xarc 

expense 


pahuncte 

as soon as 



(m.) 


hi 

you arrive 

tsl 

utama 

to come 

jlJ 

dak 

post, mail 



down, 



(f.) 



land 

j'liiln 

havai dak 

air mail 


utarte hi 

as soon as 



(f.) 



I land 

d* 

mamnun 

indebted, 

b>i} 

ddlnd 

to put in 



grateful 

Viijtjii 

dak men 

to post 

d/%/ 

dp kd 

I shall be 


dalna 
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qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

mdsallah ‘Praise be to Allah!’ is composed of three Arabic words: l ma 
‘which, as’; sd-a ‘wished’; Jll allah: i.e. ‘as Allah wished’. Note the way in 
which the final -a of and the initial -a of Jjl are elided. The phrase is often 
used to express praise, and may be rendered in English as ‘Praise be to God!’ 

{/ ‘umuman ‘usually’ is another example of an Arabic adverb ending in 
j tanvin. Compare the examples given in Unit 11. 

i ism iarif 'your good name' 

This formal phrase, used when politely enquiring someone’s name 
something like the rather old-fashioned English: ‘What is your good name, 
sir?’), is composed of two Arabic words: pi ism ‘name’ and iarif ‘noble, 
honourable’. is also a common Muslim name (e.g. the Egyptian film 
star Omar Shareef umar iarif ). A iarif admi is someone 

who observes high moral standards, and it can be rendered in English as 
a decent fellow’. In the dialogue, Sharif Ahmad makes a weak pun on his 
name. 


dr' 1 ummid 'hope' 


The phrase verb Sz-JSlA. mujhe ummid hai (ki) ‘to me there is hope 
(that)’ means ‘I hope that...’: 


SxU&jlJtJtj-jLSlj!? 


We hope that it will not rain tomorrow 


Some uses of the present and past participles 

We have seen that the present participle (‘doing, going’) is formed by adding 
the suffixes: f« J <L~ to the stem of the verb: etc. The past participle 

(gone, done’) is formed by adding the suffixes: JT to the consonant 

stems and J, < J<£_ to the vowel stems: etc. 

^ he Urdu participles are, in fact, adjectives and to some extent function like 
an y other adjectives, as they do in English, e.g. a loving mother; a burning 
^°use; a desired child; a dead man’. It should be noted that, in both Urdu 
ar >d English, not every participle can be used in this way. For example, we 
c snnot say ‘an arrived bus’ or ‘a doing person’. 
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We may illustrate the adjectival use of the participles in Urdu by using th e 
two verbs jalna ‘to burn/to be burnt’ and ty* mama ‘to die’. 

The participles form their feminine, masculine plural and oblique like I accha- 


Present participle 


cv 

jalta 

burning t/ 

marta dying 

Masculine singular direct 

cv 

jalta 

t/ 

marta 

Masculine singular oblique 

± 

jalte 

w 

marte 

Masculine plural 

± 

jalte 

w 

marte 

Feminine 

& 

jaltl 

<3/ 

mart1 


Past participle 



Ilf 

jala 

burnt f/* 

mara dead 

Masculine singular direct 

Hr 

jala 

!/* 

mara 

Masculine singular oblique 

Jl 

jale 


mare 

Masculine plural 

L 

jale 

<-/ 

mare 

Feminine 

ck 

jali 

6/ 

man 


These participles may be used simply as adjectives: 

ij&Of a burning house in a burning house 

Jfc_/ dying people (jy* a dying woman 

ijlC-lIf a burnt house in a burnt house 

ia dead woman 

These phrases may be compared to: 

The past participle oft saWyiti^yi^yi hua, hat, hua, is often placed direcdy 
after the present and past participles of the main verb: 

brPf jaltd hua burning lyiif jaid hud burnt 

iKty* martd hud dying mard hud dead 

Both elements change for gender, number and case: 

burning bread dying people 

in a burnt house a dead woman 
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This is by far the most common form of the participles, especially when used 

as adjectives. 

t^/hen the participle is used as an adjective, it can often be translated into 
English by a clause beginning with ‘who’ or ‘which’: 

yihapkilikhi Is this the book that you wrote 
hut kitdh hai? (your written book’)? 

The masculine oblique participle in adverbial phrases 

In English, typical adverbial phrases are: ‘while going’, ‘since coming’, ‘as 
soon as arriving’. In Urdu, such phrases are expressed by the masculine 
oblique participle: 

nL-rtjZljh dihli men hote While (being) in 

hue main un Delhi, I met 

se mild him 

J dostoh ke sdth While staying 

rahte hue main with friends, I 

ne urdu sikh It learnt Urdu 

dp ko kardci ae hue kitnc din ho gae haift? 

How long have you been in Karachi (‘to you having come to Karachi how 
many days have come about’)? 

When it is implied that the action took place gradually, the oblique present 
participle, without the addition of is repeated: 

un ke sdth rahte While staying with 
rahte main ne them I gradually 

urdu sikh It learnt Urdu 

jfJjZ rdstepar calte While walking 

calte main (gradually) along 

girgayd the toad, I fell down 

if gimaJgirjdna means ‘to fall down. 

Followed by C? the masculine oblique present participle has the sense of ‘as 
s oon as’: 

landan pahuhcte As soon as I arrive in 
hi main dp ko London, I’ll phone you 
fon karuhga (‘as soon as arriving’) 
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4r>& 


hlthro utarte hi 
meri citthi 
bhej dijie 

The past participle of f< (k<± cald, call, cale followed by tip 


go away: 

£-di 

• 9 


main ahhi cald jata huh 

larki cali gai hai 

ham yahdh se cale 
jdehge 
cale jdo 


Send my letter as soon as 
you land at Heathrow 
(‘as soon as landing’) 

means ‘to 

I’m going away now 

The girl’s gone away 

We’ll go away from 
here 

Go away 


How long? 

When you ask how long a person has been/will be somewhere in Urdu, you 
have to specify what you mean by ‘long’ - ‘a little while’, ‘so many days/ 
months/years’: 

/> dp kitni der ke lie For how long will you 

yahdh rahehge? stay here? 

Here d 3 means ‘short space of time’. Its use in the last question implies that 
the person is not expected to stay very long: 

dp ko yahdh ae How long (‘for how 
hue kitne din many days’) have 

ho gae? you been here? 

iJiOC could be substituted by ‘how many months?’ JuiC ‘how 

many years?’, etc. 

«• 

thora bahut 'a little' 

«• 

The rather curious combination ‘little much’ means ‘a little (bit of) 

Do you know Urdu? Yes I know 
a little Urdu 


Pairs of verbs 

In past units, we have had a number of examples of pairs of related verbs. 
The second of the pair is often distinguished from the first by having I 
added to the stem. The addition of I usually has the literal sense of ‘to cause 
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:0 \ ‘to make’, although in English we often employ a completely different 
ver b to convey this ‘causal’ meaning. Examples are: 


& 

to arrive 



to read 

tU* 

tf 

to be applied 

tti 


to hear 

tl> 


‘to cause to arrive’ = to take to 
‘to cause to read’ = to teach 
‘to cause to be applied’ = to apply 
‘to cause to hear’ = to relate, tell 


In this unit, we met the phrase verb anddza lagand ‘to apply a guess = 

‘to guess’. 

The verb l‘l> sundnd ‘to tell’ means more or less the same as 
CG:4_fc-<=- (‘tell me everything in detail’) and is frequently used in 

the context of story telling: 

I ll tell you a story 

There are also some slightly irregular formations such as: 

t* pirn to drink tl£ pildnd ‘to cause/give to drink’ 

t\X khana to eat fclf^ kbildnd ‘to cause/give to eat’/to feed 

Come and sit down and I’ll give you 
some tea (to drink) 

In the village, they will feed you well 

No hard and fast rules can be given for the formation of one of the pairs from 
the other and individual verbs are best learnt as separate items of vocabulary. 

^ mujhe pata nahin 'I don't know' 

I he word % literally means ‘trace’ and is also used in the sense of‘address’: 

ify L I didn’t have your address 

I he phrase ‘to me is/not a trace’ is the exact equivalent of 

I don’t know how much the cost will be 

dak 'the post','mail' 

The word .—HJ dak is used throughout the subcontinent for ‘post’, ‘mail’. 
Common words and expressions in which it occurs are: 


dak xdna 

- _/l ]i}ln havdi dak se 


post office (m.) 
by air mail 
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dak se bhejnd 
dak men dalna 


to send by post 

to post (‘to put into the post’) 


tjT* masq Exercise 

15.1 Complete the sentences 


Complete the verb in brackets: 


(burnt bread) 


£ 1 

(as soon as arriving) 


a 

(while staying) 

-[/ftjkjfluifl 

- r 

.ututfl 3 

(while walking gradually) 


_£sJj 4 

(while being) 


_UZt)X> 5 


nJi/* mukalimado Dialogue 2 

CD 2, TR 8,03:00 

Sharif Ahmad invites John to give a talk on the Indians and Pakistanis of Britain. 

jt(jiu^Mlbnfbut 
~cJt &£jtjL'(f 0 •\j£L-jfZ-ir%fivlOfy&’-U* 1 

: c^lf 
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Vjyi&lL-if'ffe\fyjZ\/-{j\\3 .: c% 

<jf/-t/f -SL^T 

~ *- 4 / 


• V 

apne bare 

about 

(HjU, 

tdlib'ilm 

student 


men 

yourself 



(m.) 

Hbl/ 

muradabad 

Muradabad 

J> 

talaba 

students 



(town 



(m.p.) 



near 

jllf 

jdpdni 

Japanese 



Delhi) 

iS» 

rusi 

Russian 

ja-e 

birthplace 


jab 

when 


paidais 

(f.) 

f. 

j° 

who, 

til/ 

kahlana 

to be 



which 

u 


called 

J* •• S 

itnl. . . jitni 

as ... as 

kalij 

college 

& 1=-C^ 

jin se 

meeting 



(m.) 


milke 

whom 

txj*b 

daxil hud 

I entered, 


jis vaqt 

at the time 



was 



when 

6>mi 


enrolled 

atui 

ana cdhefi 

you may 

ibtidai 

initial 



wish to 


come 
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QUICK VOCAB 



QUICK VOCAB 



ta’lim education (f.) 


tarikin-e 

emigrants 

UJf\ 

basil kama to acquire, 


vatan 

(m.p.) 


receive 

Ad. 

babs 

discussion 


ta'lim I was 



(f.) 


basil ki educated 

jc 

jo 

the Indian 

<-•(} 

bi e BA (f.) 

cfscfiCt 

bindustani 

emigrants 

tfrjc i 

yunivarsiti university 


tarikin-e 

who... 


(f.) 


vatan 



su'ba department 


yurap 

Europe 


(m.) 



(m.) 


iu'ba-e Department 

aT 

abad 

settled, 


urdu of Urdu 



living 


(m.) 

Jv 

masdil 

problems 

s' 

sattar seventy 



(m.p.) 

kSSJtl> 

muldzimat employ¬ 

P 

guftagu 

conversa¬ 


ment (f.) 



tion (f.) 


tab se from then 

UP 

guftagu 

to 


on 


kama 

converse 

<-yjl 

adab literature 


taqrir 

speech (f.) 


(m.) 

Us’p 

taqrir 

to make a 

ew£ 

parhand to teach 


kama 

speech 


qava'id Grammar 

4 r hijje Spelling 


More on the izafat 

After I ( alif ), the izafat is written : 


ja-e paidaiS place of birth, birthplace 

Note the expression tarikin-e vatan ‘emigrants’ (literally ‘abandoned 

of the native land’). The Arabic word Ut tank means ‘one who abandons/ 
gives up’. Its special Arabic plural is tdrikin. 
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abbreviations 

y[ a ny English abbreviations are employed in Urdu. These are written by 
spelling out the English sounds in the Urdu script: 

bit BA 

em e MA 

A 

ti vi TV 


apne bare men 'about oneself' 

We have seen that when a compound postposition such as 5/AT 

is used in conjunction with one of the personal pronouns, the 
corresponding possessive adjective must be used as the equivalent of the 
pronoun + or ^ ‘with me’, ‘about us’, iStfl 

‘on his/her behalf’ 

In sentences like ‘tell me about yourself, ‘I’ll take it with me’, ‘she’ll give the 
money on her own behalf, where both pronouns refer to the same person, 
the second pronoun in the English sentence is expressed by or 

Z—tijZtL-AiL-l Tell me about yourself 
I’ll take it with me 

c She’ll give the money on her own behalf 


'to call' 


'to be called' 


The English sentence ‘what is this called?’ can be expressed with the personal 
phrase ko kahnd ‘to say for’: 

us ko/use urdu men kya kahte hain? use kitab kahte hain 

What do they call (‘say for’) this in Urdu? They call (‘say for’) it kitab. 

If (Jjx/ l/ljks f We call Delhi the birthplace of Urdu 

h can also be expressed with the verb tllf^ kahldnd (related to tf) ‘to be 
called’: 

urdu menyih kitab In Urdu, this is 
f kahldti hai called kitab 

I? Delhi is called the birthplace of Urdu 
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0^* maiq Exercise 
is.a 



jab 'when ',*J?tab 'then' 

In sentences such as ‘When I was in Karachi, the weather was fine’; ‘When 
you go to Bombay, meet my friends’, the word ‘when’, is expressed in Urdu 
by jab, which is used in much the same way as its English counterpart. 
There are, however, two important points to remember: 

• if the ‘when’ half of the sentence refers to a future event, then the verb 
must be in the future tense 

• the second half of the sentence is introduced by i to ‘then’. 

Note the following examples carefully: 

When 1 speak Urdu (then) I am 
, happy 

When you (will) go to Bombay 
(then) meet my friends 

Verify When I went to Karachi (then) the 
weather was fine 
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jhe phrase <s— jab se (literally) ‘from when’ means ‘since’ in the sense of 
‘from the time when’. If we say: ‘Since I have been working here I have been 
very happy’, the second half of the sentence usually begins with *Jr tab 
se ‘since then’. The verb in the first half of the sentence ‘have been working’ 
is present continuous in Urdu, logically enough since you are still working, 
similarly the verb in the second half of the sentence is also in the present: 

Since I have been working (‘am working’) here, (since then) 

I have been (‘am’) very happy 

t hasil karna 'to acquire', 'to receive' 

tis a phrase verb meaning ‘to acquire, receive, get’. It is often used in 
the context of education (i? ta'lim (f.) 

Where did you acquire (your) education? I acquired (my) education 
from Delhi University 

£ jo 'who', 'which' 

In sentences such as ‘the man who came . .’, ‘the film which is running . 

‘who’ and ‘which’ are both expressed in Urdu by the so-called relative 
pronoun i? jo: 

the man who came 
the film which is running/showing 
Note the use of calna in the last sentence. 

^ frequently precedes the noun to which it refers. In other words, you can 
also say: ‘which man came ‘which film is running The second 
half of the sentence begins with C or s>. For ‘who was the man who came 
yesterday’, in Urdu, you have to say: ‘the man who came’ or ‘which man 
came yesterday, who was he?’: 

? Tjfcj Tr? 

h’ such sentences either construction may be used, but the second pattern 
Nv *th i?? preceding the noun to which it refers is rather more common. 
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Oblique forms of i? 

Like the pronouns s' and n, ?. also has plural and oblique forms, but makes 


change for gender: 



Singular direct 

i. 

> 


Singular oblique 

i /' 

jis 

Plural direct 

z 

]° 

Plural oblique 

C?’ 

jin 


As always, the oblique forms are mainly used with postpositions. Compare 
the following sentences, paying attention to the English translation: 


Singular direct 

Singular oblique 

3 >■> 1 it-O'' Ijc d-^>■> 

VLtjtSitsufukcuyte 

Is the lady who was here a Pakistani? 

The man to whom you were speaking 
is English 


Plural direct 

Plural oblique 

The problems of emigrants who are 
settled in Europe.are very great 

People who have money always 
remain happy 


Note the oblique phrase j*. jis vaqt ‘at which time’ i.e. ‘when (ever’). 
4-T<(^UtT v to)t/ Come whenever you wish (‘at which time you may 
want, come’). 


itna.. .jitna 'as ... as' 

We have seen that IP I means ‘so much’. The corresponding lx means ‘as 
much’. They ‘echo’ each other in sentences like the following and may be 
translated into English as, ‘so much as’, ‘as ... as’: 

It’s not as warm in London as it is in Karachi (‘in London there is 
not so much heat as much as there is in Karachi’) 
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He speaks Urdu as well as you (‘he speaks so much good Urdu as much 
as you speak’) 

More Arabic plurals 

The following Arabic plural forms are very commonly used in Urdu: 
cJVif masrujidt ‘occupations’ (f.p.) (there is no singular). Note the 
phrase: ‘What are you up to?’ (literally ‘What are your 

occupations?’); J'U* masail ‘problems’ (m.p.). The singular is masala , 

written with hamza between the sin and the lam. Jb talaba ‘students’ (m.p.). 
The singular is ^tdlib 'ilm which literally means ‘seeker (of) knowledge’. 

Regarded as a masculine Urdu noun can also be used as a plural: 

There are many foreign students 
in my college 


Insight 

Even during the 19 th century, Indians began to migrate to other parts 
of the world, especially to East Africa, to take up employment. After 
Independence and the partition of India and Pakistan in 1947 , many 
people from both countries sought opportunities in Britain, and to 
a certain extent in the USA. The presence of these communities, 
especially in Britain, can hardly be ignored and their culture has 
always made a significant impact on the societies in which they have 
come to dwell. Language and the preservation of its traditions have 
always been burning issues. The younger generation, born outside 
the subcontinent, however, unfortunately shows increasingly less 
interest in the ‘mother tongue’. For this reason, much effort is spent 
in fostering its study in schools and elsewhere. Time will tell how 
successful these efforts will be. 


maiqen Exercises 

15,3 True or false? 

The following statements relate to the two dialogues in this unit. Say whether 
they are true or false. 
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tjj I ! w/c. <JIXta<£i {/^jTi wi *f 3 

15.4 At the post office 
4 CD 2, TR 8,0537 

John is at the post office. Listen to his conversation with the clerk, then 
answer the questions. 

1 How many letters citthi ) does John want to post? 

2 To which countries are they to be sent? 

3 How much does it cost to send a letter by air to America? 

4 What has John done with his parcel? 

5 Where is the parcel being sent to? 

6 Has he filled in the form? (ti/f bhar lend ‘to fill in’) 

7 What other services does John require? {jt tdr ‘telegram’) (m.) 

15.5 Complete the sentences 

Complete the sentences with the correct form of the pronouns 

ly (.£)(/?TgJ 5 



i5 . 6 Dialogue 

fake y° ur in thc 

Say that you learnt it while staying with friends in London. You 

j^UcZl? 

Say that there are many Indian and Pakistani emigrants You 

in England. 

Z _ ^L 

Say that many of them work in offices and factories. You 

' 

Ask for his address and say you will gladly give it to him. You 


Test yourself 

In the following sentences, fill in the blanks with an appropriate word or 
phrase from the list. 

1 cMf 2 ^4^ 3 ^4- 4 

5 <L/L/ « 7 j ( 8 

• 44 *as 

*£•<»> JL-Jl> b 

-\&L - fit wT c 

j&ivii-j: -<i 
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T 

- d^i 

wiZ <L 

4>d^<L/c#^£ 
-U54'- 


> 

o 




xavdtin o bdzrdt 
mauq'a 


ladies and gentlemen 
opportunity 
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Ladies and gentlemen 

In this unit you will learn how to: 

Make a formal speech 

Say what you have to do in different ways 

Say ‘perhaps’ and ‘although’ 

Understand something of the problems faced by the Asian 
community abroad 


John's speech 

John gives a short talk on some of the problems of Asians living abroad. 

J. tit d /m 4-Mar 

d** c/ * d# jlp't'te ft" c£ Jl fif Si/ 

or LjiyJL fSoCt- d 1 or/* .j/// ^ 

. ** 

* d^ ^ /»l 4. j^" 1 Of d^ ^ ^ -d^ 

or dW «£- d*£-^ -d* dd 
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Jl^jj^j 

-J Jfcd'O’^f^ itU^iJz^/^i 
Lf JzfisL' £- tXfcAi 1 JH 2Li$\H»J i /t» Jut, Jill 

(J*/ J>J Jd 1 *’ “<£—) 2d \^j Jlj ^Jj)l -t^f (J^ (jy^jft (j* 

<£-/ -4- ^ <£■ £- J» jl ’ <v-' W &/^1 J4-/rU.(/ (J^* 

1^ 2-U%>d J* fls jfi J** ZL J"L y ( j,J, 

U' A_!/ 4_./lc ^ -L? {/*? ^UPl (S^_l»^ Myl i(jJ 23-J J»l Jt>C 



mu'azziz 

respected 


xavdtin o bazrdt 

ladies and gendemen 

Jt 

jalsa (m.) 

meeting 

Jil 

bartdniya (m.) 

Britain 


ke mut'aliq 

concerning, about 


muxtasar 

brief, short 

r J* 

Idyad ... ho 

perhaps it may be 


mundtib 

appropriate 

* 

cand 

a few 

suit 

alfdz (m.p.) 

words 

4* 

anparh 

illiterate 

4/ 1 

un ko sikhni pari 

they had to learn 


kedarmtydh 

among 


hdsil kami pari thi 

they had to acquire 

lib 

lihdzd 

therefore 

/it 

hdJdnki 

although 


phirbhl 

even so, still 

*1 

our 

other 
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bdteh kami parti thin 

they had to talk 

iir 

amalan 

in practice 


rozmarra 

daily 

tier, 

vaqtan favaqtan 

from time to time 

t-V 

lautnd 

to go back, return 


un ko lautnd partd hai 

they have to return 

jiM'i 

likhne parte haih 

they have to write 

0« 

ba'z 

some 


tamam 

all 

ok 

jahan 

where 


hamate samne 

before us 


ke samne 

in front of, before 


pel ae 

came before, confronted 


tajrubakdr 

experienced 

iXOl 

asdtiza (m.p.) 

teachers 

c/j 'f 

ko hal kamd 

to solve 


sanjida 

serious 


hamen soend paregd 

we shall have to think 

T 

ainda 

in the future 


qava'id Grammar 

hijje Spelling 

^ lihdzd ‘therefore’ is a loanword from Arabic commonly used in Urdu as 
a synonym for ^j\ is lie. The first alif is written above the word between 
c hoti he and zdl. 

! tanvtn is used in the words jjf amalan ‘in practice’ and P? Os vaqtan favaqtan 
from time to time’. 


Wore Arabic plurals 

fr this unit, we have two more very common Arabic plurals: 

i'laJI alfdz words (plural of lafz word) 

aJctl asdtiza teachers (plural of jb'l ustad teacher) 
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)t>l is used for ‘teacher’ in any sense. Musicians often employ it as a ti t ] 
before their name: ijli /A Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. 


Obligation: 'must, have to, should' 

English has a number of ways of expressing obligation: ‘must, have to, had 
to, should, should have, ought to’ etc. 

So far we have met two methods used in Urdu: 


Infinitive + ■ 

_ S/L. I have to go now 

Infinitive + 

^ L Ci ^ I should go 

The past of these is formed by (a) changing 4— to {Jr and (b) by adding {J 


isitfjfA. 

Is^UlfjA. 


I had to go yesterday 
I should have gone yesterday 


In all cases, if the infinitive takes an object (I have to read a book), the 
infinitive and the relevant part of 4- and 4.U must agree with the object: 




I have to read a book (f.s.) 

You had to read the books (f.p.) 

He ought to learn Urdu (f.s.) 

We ought to have read the books (f.p.) 


The sentences J- refer to one specific instance: ‘I have to go 

now/at this moment’; ‘I had to go then/at that particular time’. 

Habitual obligation: ‘I (usually) have/had to go’ is expressed by the verb 
parna to fall to: 


4_ Clf It falls to me to go = I (usually) have to go 

Is L\ Ci Jl. It used to fall to me to go = I (usually) had to go 

English makes no distinction between what one must do now and what on® 
must do usually. In Urdu, the distinction is very important. Compare the 
following sentences: 


\ 
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4- J? if Today we have to do a lot of work 

^ £$ iftf'Ss'. J? 1 / Usually we have to do a lot of work 

.tsU’<z- c ji£ L f Yesterday I had to meet him 

l/?£ fct 4C- I had to meet him every day 

If the infinitive takes an object, e.g. ‘I usually have to read books’, both the 
infinitive and must agree with the object in gender and number: 

4_ if*fl 1 / f. I (usually) have to work (m.s.) 

I (usually) have to read a book (f.s.) 

_ A. i (usually) have to do two jobs (m.p.) 

-Ju&ifX I (usually) have to read two books (f.p.) 

In the past, ‘I (usually) had to .., the above sentences would be: 

1 if fy if^jL. I (usually) had to work (m.s.) 

f I (usually) had to read a book (f.s.) 

f ]_>£ A—f^» fi. I (usually) had to do two jobs (m.p.) 

I (usually) had to read two books (f.p.) 


future obligation: 'shall have to'; past obligation: 'had to go' 

Future obligation, ‘I shall have to go,’ is expressed with the infinitive and the 
future tense of parent etc. or the future tense of Cfi-{ft hogd etc.: 


A.J . 
er.ci.Aj. 


Tomorrow I shall have to go 


Summary of obligation 

^he various ways of expressing obligation may be summarized using the 
Phrase verb if^{ as follows: 


4 _ l\ if^tf 


I have to work today 
I usually have to work 
Yesterday I had to work 
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isfyffifi/£ 
{* / iff ^ 

i t^if^A. 


I usually had to work 
I shall have to work 
I should/ought to work 
I should have worked 


Further uses of the subjunctive 

The English sentence ‘I want you to do something’ is expressed in Urdu as 'I 
want that you may do something’, ‘may do’ being in the subjunctive mood: 

I want you to meet him (‘I want that you may meet him’) 

Similarly; 

Jr 1 ' 

He requested me to make a brief speech (‘He made a request that I may...’) 
The subjunctive is frequently used with >1? layad perhaps: 

Perhaps you can (‘may be able to’) guess that I am English 

A fjjl jf 'Perhaps it will (‘may’) rain tomorrow 


haldnki jf agarcl 'although' 


Both and jf mean ‘although’ and are equally common. In ‘although 
sentences, the second half of the sentence must begin with either f! kb" 
‘but’ or /(, phir bhi ‘even so’: 


-^&4 or * a; & 


Although the children speak Urdu at 
English at school 


home, (even so) they have to sp«®^ 

<r- [J f t) w*/ ^ 


Although he is poor, (but) he is very happy 
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Jahan'w her*' 

j {) jhe sentence ‘The area where I live is a good area’, ‘where’ is translated 

by J u - : 

4 - jl» (<l *s Jf» txj jbr 31* n 

jit. is often ‘echoed’ by j(-J ‘there’: 

2a~/ (j(j «(Jrt few 

Many Pakistanis live where I live (‘where I live, there live ...’) 


j{/> mukalima Dialogue 

John talks to an American student, Philip, about problems in the USA. 

(/ 1 jH -JK Hb <2-J ^ JjLc J* . 4- w4* |^C . 4_ wM. W^U ^lr 

^ wl (.£ (/I <dl 

wT4^, /"'I? (,/- tj* if f JL ^ «>/’ : 

-uCiT- 

i/ 4.jj -Lb Li jr Ju** .J j ^</(/wT :wJ» 

cl* 11 * Ly.^X/j* l \f\fj {f> jfil 

ciU fc.1* ^ ^ ^ ,,JL.L c l< 4c 2a.fci/b 
J(r ‘OT ‘cf -P ‘4- ^ /w-TitsJf . 4 .^ 

->f\-tZr- (/^/l-J.LL L ^-J% 

brU'Uj J’jT/r/rt cr *UJ 4 / 

Jb (Ji*£ £t\* i\£ ^ -4- ^(rC^ 
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'Jc- fjj. iL-ij# j? j*ii J/ <l. »j fj£ Ji^i *ri 

Ji.y> w^>s>y 71 .^r »*ij 

^"jT **» -tf j/4/ -* i' : ‘Ut :wli 

& <$-Cr- ^ j? <j tj t-i Jr^ *4 »i> ji Af\ j/jT<C/ 

-a? 2-^Jv 

?d- n*i^ j/.z. jj'i/ J.JS^ < ?-£ * ^ 


j 



T* 

jiiip 

Philip 

JylC 

nyuydrk (m.) 

New York 

UT^ 1 

irf /wfe mn 

in this very department 

J* 

yabih 

right here 


pdejdtt bain 

are (bund 

& 

vahi 

that very, the same 

t«U# 

kydkiydjde? 

what can be done? 

4-If 4^’ 

unbin ko... cdhie 

fought to 

A 

xiskar 

especially 

lwP 

saikroh 

hundreds of 

^-jlfj* 

bobjdti bain 

arc spoken 


se bibar 

outside 

lT- 

yahi 

this very, the same 

£(/» 

dikhdnd 

to show 


yahi bdthai 

this is the matter 

/ 

kai 

several 


parhdijdti hat 

is taught 

<jl*i 

dm 

Asian 

J*-/(/ 

mujbiko... hop 

I shall have to 


naukati (f.) 

employment, a job 

JT 

mustaqbil (m.) 

the future 


rauian 

bright 
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u 

kuch na kuch 

a 

* 

pand 


ek kap cat piyd jde 

& 

mazid 


ma'lumdt (m.p.) 


something or other 

a 

to find 

< 

o 

let’s have a cup of tea 

o 

> 

more 

u 

5 

information 

a 


jt"} qava'id Grammar 

Emphatic pronouns 

We Have seen that the word (J* hi often lends emphasis to the word it follows. 
Sometimes it can be translated into English as ‘only, ‘just’, ‘very’, but the 
emphasis is more usually conveyed in English by raising the voice or a change 

of tone: 

L? Rahim will go 

Hc gocs ^ only ^ t0 Karachi 

When (J’i follows the personal pronouns including £ and si, the pronouns 
have special forms, which are usually termed ‘emphatic.’ For example: 


s + u 1 

becomes 


yahi ‘this (very)’ j 


becomes 

IS> 

vahi ‘that (very)’ i 

| i/l + l? 

becomes 

i/I 

usi (emphatic of us) j 


The emphatic pronouns in the direct and oblique forms are as follows: 


Direct 

Oblique 

Lfor 

main hi 


mujhi 


tu hi 

J 

tujhi 

& 

yahi 


isi 


vahi 

i/I 

usi 

U? 

hamih 

J? 

hamih 

jzi 

tumhih 

iTl 

tumhih 


aphi 


aphi 

(/- 

yahi 

J?} 

inhih 

if> 

vahi 


unhih 
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Care must be taken to distinguish between the Emphatic forms 

hamin, ttimhin, inhin, unhih and the extended oblique f 0rnis 
which are spelt the same but pronounced differently: hamen, tumhen, inheii 
unhen. 


Meaning and use of the emphatic pronouns 

In many cases, the emphatic pronouns are truly emphatic: 

t Js k if l£ 4- *—4 i Very well, I’ll go 

Jr i brk j £?I jZ I want to meet them 

A 

Jfi jCtZZj'ljC I teach in this department 
and iS* can often be translated into English as ‘the (very) same’: 

<r~ iJjfiJ 1 * * Look, it the same car! 

4- *£*1 jC It’s the (very) same thing 
Note the expression jz ek hi ‘the same’: 

4- JwU' *s4 tjy 


We say the same thing (‘your thing and my thing are the same’) 
Sometimes the emphasis may be conveyed by ‘only’: 

J!?' (J’yic Only he can help us 


yahiri 'here'; vahiri 'there' 

The emphatic forms of jLc and j[r are J^- and j!f-. 

The passive 

In English, the form of the verb ‘it is done’, ‘I was seen, you are heard lS 
known as the passive. In Urdu, the passive is much more restricted than it is 10 
English and is usually only found in the third person: ‘is/was/will be done etc- 

The passive is formed with the past participle followed by the verb l>(f: 

^Cl,S kiydjdtd hai is done 


I see you are here 

my house was there (‘in that very 
place’) 
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was seen 


4 _ Cif l£> dekha jdtd hai 

fd—l* tUv parhayd jaega will be taught 

ty'hen one says ‘it is done by me’, ‘by’ is rendered by d— 

4_CU fd-/ mujh se kiyd jdtd hai It is done by me 

goth the past participle and CL have to agree with the subject of the sentence 
j n gender and number: 

^-Jird^dCct^cfi 

Urdu is spoken in India and Pakistan 

jS Jv UtV ul 

In New York, hundreds of languages are spoken 

The passive is often used idiomatically. Note the English translation of the 
following examples: 

tJ L if if kya kiydjae? What can we do? 


cae piyajae: 


dekha jaega 


rJ L LIt/ kya kiydjae? What can we do? 

(‘what may be done?’) 
ek kap cae piyajae? Shall we have 

a cup of tea? (‘may 
a cup of tea be 
drunk?’) 

tLSafo dekha jaega We’ll see (‘it will 

be seen’) 

mujh se tmh kam I can’t do that (‘by me 
nahin kiyd jaega that work is not done’) 

U kuch na kuch 'something or other', 'some or other' 

The expression U means ‘something or other’, ‘some or other’: 

€ * >, C/fz/£ I shall have to do something 

. or other 

tC j Some people (or other) take 

an interest in Urdu 

Compare jji i •, >jjC\ ek na ek ‘one or the other’: 

ij) ^X\ i il One of these days I’ll go to Pakistan 
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Insight 

In the Urdu-speaking world, public speaking is still highly regarded 
and the ‘science of oratory’ ( >1/^^ 'ilm-e baldgat') is given great 
prominence in school and college education. All over the world, 
where Urdu speakers have made their home, literary and learned 
societies meet regularly to discuss their particulars interests, and 
attendances are usually very high. The tradition goes back centuries, 
and such functions are still enjoyed by many people. Speeches on 
almost any subject tend to be highly formal and are often extremely 
lengthy. Their language usually employs a vast number of Persian 
and Arabic words. Indeed, sometimes one has the impression that 
the mode of delivery is given more importance that the actual 
content. If you as a ‘foreign-learner’ of Urdu should attend one of 
these gatherings, you will almost certainly be invited to say a few 
words, and the formulae found in the two dialogues of this unit will 
stand you in good stead. 

The above remarks apply not only to Urdu but also to most of the 
other languages of the subcontinent. In Hindi speeches, for example, 
you will hear a great deal of Sanskrit, which is gradually replacing the 
Persian element current in former times. 

In an Indian newspaper article, written during the elections of 2008, 
it was reported that an elderly Congress MP visited a city in South 
India, where he delivered a lengthy peroration to his party faithful. 
When he finished, he was somewhat taken aback by the cool response 
of his audience. The organizers of the function politely informed him 
that he had in fact been addressing the wrong meeting. By mistake 
he had been at a rally of the rival party, the BJP. He was, however, 
complemented on his excellent oratory! 


masq Exercise 

16.1 True or false? 

The following questions relate to the two passages in this unit. Say whether 
the answers that follow are true or false. 
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t off A Jy.»J L. jb4?l jr d^' 1 2 

4 

iCC‘j l rd*CtV 5 
*A iJlfifA^j* 1 . A ® 

^i_i f ^t a r C )t^V.j;Jv l /,ar^ 1 7 

rjj2_/UO»>j \\$f»>.£-{? * 

-(/ * 

.(Jl d 

-oJjVL^Vj^a^W • 

- £ of<<^ «>• ui’ Jr j&i *->’ f 

-2-*c^JW£ l -u!'V * 

’*■* Complete the following sentences with the correct verb of obligation. 

(should have) _ OkL^^A J. JW* jf 1 

(will have to) _C/^*>y2£S JU/^«I 2 

(hav e to) - CifytL A.Jf *£*-»/ A *sA ij\ 3 

(ha d to) - A JT 4 
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(have to) 


dzfij'ufi'-r-'Lt Jd,* s 

(should) ?- CA/^ljy # 

(shall have to) -Zl wl^_ ? 

16.3 Translate into Urdu 

Mr Khan originally comes from Pakistan. He arrived in England in 195g 
and looked for work in Manchester. At that time he could only speak Urdu 
Therefore he had to learn English quickly. In 1962 he bought a house in the 
centre of the city, where his children went to school. Although Mr Khan’s 
children speak Urdu at home, unfortunately, they do not have much interest 
in it. Mr Khan always tells them that they must learn Urdu, because they will 
have to write to their (own) relatives in Pakistan. 


Test yourself 

1 How would you say the following in Urdu? 

a Ladies and gendemen, I am most grateful to you for giving me the 
opportunity to come to Karachi. 

b After the partition of India and Pakistan many people had to leave 
their homeland (^i). 

C Although there are many Urdu speakers in Britain, very few English 
people have any interest in this language. 

d Obviously, we shall have to think about these problems. 

e When you go to Delhi, I want you to meet my old friend. He lives in 
the centre of the city. 

2 Take your part in the following dialogue. 

I am not sure. If I have the time, I shall try to go next Thursday. : You 1 

II, : f‘ \ 

Yes. Tomorrow I have to make a speech at the university, but it is : You ; 
very difficult for me to write in Urdu. 
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Rahim Sahib. I am most grateful to you. If you can come, all my : You j 
problems will be solved. 

cJj*/ JL •' f- j ! 

Ofcourse.HI wait for you at seven. I am sure that my speech will : You j 
be wonderful! 


: 
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17 

T( 

Bring down the price! 


In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say if you had done something 

• Say things keep happening 

• Buy clothes in the bazar 

• Appreciate Muslim weddings 


mukalimaek Dialogue 1 

John and Helen receive an invitation to a wedding. Helen needs new 
clothes. 

j : d*! \ 

- -4- ijk i—*Jt/l <S 

^ &< .\$r> ij& % ' d* i 

: —>j t—'/£ : 

-)*j f -J? tjd • d^ ; 

I -(*0?* b'vC.ULiS'r'lf ’ d* \ 

I S$df — jid</Ct'.ii\jUd j d^ j 

0fiCC+} j>/> [jdJlp j£<=- Ju J 
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66Z •*<* UMO P 6 u|J 8 Li »|un 


QilP~Tf" 

W 1 * *<?&• ->- J ~?c'p yP iarV* {*n~ n P^J/*’ 

«>T : «^/Y i l$'*(-*Jpf/l''<*ifnQWrr i 5”‘ns i '- 
W i A '“*!■ A 'y 7 s V i» *p* 

-rKy- 

jf W n^" i:P ‘i / 1 ^ T «fP j\' fP\ (,r - ( P i, r F 

W i^* i J T'7 r i5 A t~ r '(Q€$ 

->i 

iP /) -%'P /• i-vf* T)P ^ £P * 

^ iP«v A '<^”>>P'inP/ ) 2' 1 ' 

ffP jrjr 

yrr J 1 >r^^'¥^V^7y^*Yy^io A *jr 

pjP 

fjrr j_"?’ ^ J"'r^fp f " rr J'P ^ 

rej jp* iz r ~^z jr*’ * ,j ) r ~*j * y^P/^pp f$p -* * «}P jp 

^p ; .p^P’fp7?|-?i:r‘P.T f P /^‘rij^^yrT 

i^P: |'-»*5iPyP^pPJP’|«yP^P^-i»i 

(«^<p j3 ^ ,^p vp*p r jn) 




QUICK VOCAB 


^! 

^WtMf (f.) 

price 

l/i 

zard 

a bit, a little 

‘Y 

kam kama 

to lower, make less 

(/L 

ravdngt (f.) 

departure 

Jm 

bhdnji (f.) 

niece 

j>» 

jac// (f.) 

wedding 

t. 

mad'u 

invited 

*-< 

pahle se 

beforehand 

Crtlrt 

agar ma'lum hud hota 

if I had known 

—m7 

xaride hote 

I would have bought 


lalvdr (f.) 

(women’s) trousers 

jJ 

qamiz (f.) 

shirt, blouse 

4-k (/•* 

joji cdhe 

whatever you desire 

Jji* 

maharaja (m.) 

maharajah 

Cr-4 

agar... hota 

if I were 

c/(f i/e* 

men jan 

my darling! 

4-fc'Qr 

caltd rahtd hai 

keeps on going 

tjJ Ja-vi_>^ 

xaridte rahte haih 

keep on buying 

If* 

becna 

to sell 


becte rahte haih 

keep on selling 

<_fcw£* 

hota rahtd hai 

keeps on happening 

^-4 

kapre (m.p.) 

clothes 

w'U^c' 

mem sahib (f.) 

Madame 

w*^»r 

xidmat (f.) 

service 

f* 0^ f <JLSji SJJ 

dp ki kyd xidmat 

what can I do for you? 


kar saktd huh 

(‘what service of yours 
can I do’) 

wC 

• 

nap (m.) 

size, measurement 

<r 

nild 

blue 

o£ 

rang (m.) 

colour 

J» 

Lit 

red 


gulabi 

pink 

Hf 

cunnd 

to choose 
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nile rahgvili 

the blue one 


pahinni 

to put on (clothes) 


pahinke dekhie 

try it on (‘having put 
on, see’) 


sift (f.) 

saree 

MJA- 

sari bindhni 

to put on (‘tie on’) a saree 

br. 

harj (m.) 

harm 

Jfbr.tf 

koi harj nahin 

there’s no harm 

& 

reiami 

silk 


nawe 

ninety 


donah 

both 


bip re bip 

good heavens! 


agar ma'lum hoti 

if I had known 


rahte 

we would have stayed 

AJ 

kul milikar 

all together 

d* 

mihmin (m.) 

guest 

+* j 

ft sad 

percent 

dC*r’X 

X rupie men 

for X rupees 


•• 

qavd'kl Grammar 

Past conditional sontoncos (a) 'iff I wara.. 

We have seen that ‘open conditions’ (‘if you come, it will be good’) are 
normally expressed with the subjunctive in the first half of the sentence: 

Past conditions (‘if you came, it would be good’), by way of contrast, are 
expressed with the present participle in both halves of the sentence: 

agar ip ate to If you came, it would 

acchi hoti be good 

The feminine plural of the present participle ends in O- -in: 

_ * f * agar men begam If my wife came, 

- itin to acchi it would be good 

hoti 
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QUICK VOCAB 



The word V to always introduces the second half of the sentence. Compaq 
the following: 




If I were rich, I would buy 
everything (M.S.) 

If it rained, we would not go out (F.S.) 

If Rahim went to Karachi, he 
could do a lot (M.P.) 




If my daughter spoke Urdu, 

there would be no problem (F.P) 


Past conditional sentences (b) 'if I had been .. 

Past conditional sentences such as: ‘if he had come, it would have been good’ 
are expressed with the so-called past conditional tense in both halves of the 
sentence. 

The past conditional tense is formed similarly to the perfect tense: 

etc., but U* «r- are changed to the present participle: Cr J,, 
J_r- jft> according to gender and number. 

Past conditional of Intransitive verbs 

Examples: I, you, he, she, it, we, they would have come. 



Masculine 


Feminine , 

' 

, Cr-U 

ayahota 

0' , 0 I aihotl 

sf * . 

> 

f 


aehote 

2_n«LJ aehote 


■ L-r-iJ 

ae hote 

jfr-ij T aihotih 

9> Z 4 

> 





As always, ham is always regarded as masculine. 
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past conditional of Transitive verbs 

Examples: I, you, he, she, it, we, they would have done: 

i-Jl ' 

LJ 

2-j-i 

kiydhota 

i-O* i 

With transitive verbs, the past participle and fa agree with the object of the 
verb. Compare the following sentences: 

Cft I* I<ly Cjr 11 ^ If he had come on time, 

it would have been better 

If the girl had spoken Urdu, 
we would have 
understood her 

*,£*1 wlX If you had worked harder, 

you would have been rich 

C* J* Jc / If my wife had cooked 

biryani, the dinner would 
have been more tasty 

The two types of past conditional sentence tend to overlap in meaning and 
often ‘if I had come..might be rendered as J j-f\ as well as ftj. 

The past conditional tense is not generally used in negative sentences, where 
the first construction with the present participle is used instead: 

kl^yi-V i / If you had not gone there, it would have 

been better 

'Frequentative verbs': 'to keep on doing' 

The ‘frequentative’, ‘to keep on doing’, is expressed by rahnd ‘to remain’ 
following the present participle: bvCf kartd rahnd ‘to keep on (‘remain’) 
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doing’. Both the participle and tsj agree with the subject in gender and 
number. Since tv is itself intransitive, all frequentative verbs are regarded as 
intransitive. 


jr bvCfsf, j? 
"<&-) <L.i. {J is 


I (m.) keep on working 

It keeps on raining 

He used to keep on speaking English 

We’ll keep on walking 

The girl kept on sleeping 

He kept on reading 


mem sahib 'madame' 

European women are often addressed by shopkeepers etc. as ^ mem 
sahib, ^\ being a corruption of ‘madame’. 

f qlsm (f.) 'sort, kind' 

The word ^ qism means ‘sort’, ‘kind’. Note the phrases: 

is qism ka lahr this sort of town 

t—>£L-f /t har qism ke kapre all sorts of clothes 

\f kis qism ki kitdb which sort of book? 

qimat (ff.) 'price' 


When asking the price of something, the most common expression 
is Jji is ki qimat kya hai? Another common expression is t 

yih kitne ka hai? if agrees with the subject in number and gender: 

s How much is that saree? 

4 - if 'OL s How much is that suit? 


pahinna 'to put on, wear'; bandhna 'to tie round' 

The verb fci'i means ‘to put on’ (most types of clothes), ‘to wear usually’: 
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4- ijc (j>* My wife always wears 

a shalwar-qameez 


^ salvdr-qamiz (f.) ‘trousers-shirt’ is typical (largely Muslim) female dress 
and consists of a top jf/ and loose fitting trousers. (,W?). A man’s shirt is also 

called Jt/' 

* 

Today I shall wear suit 


Mote the expression pahinkar dekhie ‘try it on’ (‘having put on see’). 
When you say ‘I am wearing something now’, ‘wearing’ is expressed with the 
masculine oblique past participle pahine hue. 



vuh dj sut pahine 
hue hai 


He is wearing 
a suit today 


jT( men beti lalvar My daughter came 

-qamiz pahine hue ai wearing a 

shalwar-qameez 


With sarees sari (f.) and turbans pagri (f.) the verb handheld ‘to tie 
around’ is used: 




aksar hindu larkiah 
sari bandhti hain 


Most Hindu girls 
wear (“tie on”) a 
saree 


j;2*4 sikh hamda P agft 

bandhte hain 

JT L-r. e_4 cv sitd sdft bindhe 

hue ai 


Sikhs always wear a 
turban 

Sita came wearing 
(‘having tied on’) 
asaree 


1 am wearing’ is always jr. e_*t jr 2^. regardless of who is 
bearing the clothes. 


•4—h (J-f- jo ji cahe 'whatever you wish' 

Used with the subjunctive, ?• has the sense of‘whoever’, ‘whichever’: 

‘4- 1 ? if* 
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Take whatever you wish (‘whatever the heart may wish, take that') 

Here, has its basic meaning of‘heart, soul’. Compare the phrase: 

vahdnjdne ko merd ji nahih cahtd 

I don’t feel like going there (‘for going there my heart does not wish’) 

AJ kulmildkar 'altogether"in total' 

Cl L mildnd, the causative form oft 1 *, means ‘to mix, to put together’. J kulis 
the Arabic work for ‘all’, used in Urdu in the sense of‘in total’. 

flj ‘having mixed all’ means ‘altogether’, ‘the sum total’. 

u is also used in the sense of‘to mix ingredients’ etc.: 

J-lf cat men iarkar thik Stir (‘mix’) the sugar well 
se mildie into the tea 


iff kamkarna 'to reduce' 

The word £ kam means ‘less’: 

Give me less than that 

also has the sense of a little’, ‘few’: 

I sold my old car but got very little 

In Pakistan, few people bathe in the sea 

The phrase verb kam kamd means ‘to make less, to reduce, to bong 
down’: ' 

Come on, bring the price 
down a bit! 
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mukallmado Dialogue 2 

Sharif explains the customs of Muslim weddings to John and Helen. 

L ^W, Sdi>£ : dif 

of*-4 

.±£ tj>l2 W»(jj> «£- <c_ .yj/i ; <^JiA 

2_/ lL>) \jj\t £-£-.>) .~<L. j? 

-<i- Jlf* <h_ b->f ijlf -W'^-l /’ 1 -off 

?4_ 3* of </" : cA 

si-<C-$ 4 ^fi*tj>&-j?'ij- : ^tA 

(i^v'of i_if * ef Jv •_*- ,»i of ~&/jL JjjzJPifj-* 

-'of i— <£_ c/> <iL J «£- <JKt*\ <£_ U»/£ -off 2—Uy ^IS? 

Ww cJt' w^,»l off Jr ^ Jt-'O' of JLn tjslfi s i 

(J> - of Li/yJyV lj .jjJij.JjUyJ/J/jyjl 

-off 2 ^ *<?>&<$-^jJ’ij'u> 

■1—r. ££. 3.1/ £,,»-« _<o- jJy ^.jr^.i (jA-O- ‘At; * oA 

-of—^'J^Var 

^»of -4- y oi^3^*v'^ “off *!—■** <£$*£>'■*< o/’^tJ^-ciSiof • •^‘iA 

-f l/>” wi 1 ' of - Jr 1 /Jfi <C- O^ 1 ’ 


A 


muntazir 



•JL.W; 


ham is ke muntazir 
haih 

rusumdt (f.p.) 


waiting for, looking 
forward 

we have been looking 
forward to it 
customs, ceremonies 
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QUICK VOCAB 






tafiildt (f.p.) 

details 


ke bdh 

among 

u» 

dulha (m.) 

bridegroom 

{S’ 

dulhan (f.) 

bride 


mahgni (f.) 

engagement 


rasm (f.) 

custom, ceremony 

<r~ J(f J^ 1 

add ki jdti hai 

is performed 


add kama 

to perform 

C*±_ 

tai hondJho jdrtd 

to be arranged 

/<£ 

keghar 

at the house of 

C»I>^ 

mun'aqad bond 

to be fixed, appointed 


lark wait 

the boy’s people 

u 

bdjd (m.) 

musical instrument 

j* 

julus (m.) 

procession 

J> 

Sakl (f.) 

form, shape 

u:J*S 

ki lakl men 

in the form of 

(t tjf 

jam'bond 

to be collected, gather 

<j^ 

maulvi (m.) 

maulvi, Muslim cleric 

0* 

nikdh (m.) 

marriage ceremony 

C^uC 

nikdh par hand 

to perform a marriage 

J- 


ceremony 

vakil (m.) 

lawyer 


ke zari’e 

by means of, through 


tasdiq (f.) 

confirmation 


ki tasdiq karvdnd 

to have confirmed 

Jr 

martzur 

accepted, permissible 

Jr 

mifhdi (f.) 

a sweet 

t/ft* 

taqsim kamd 

to distribute 

i»MV 

mubarakbdd dend 

to congratulate 


poldk (f.) 

dress, clothes 

«!> 

jjprdra (m.) 

female dress 



(esp. at weddings) 

Jl 

bdl (m.p.) 

hair 
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Jrf 

phul (m.) 

flower 

utr>04 

baton ko sajdyd 

her hair has been 

gay a hai 

decorated 

tv 

sajana 

to decorate 

4 

gald (m.) 

neck,throat 

4 

bar (m.) 

garland 

u=t 

mathd (m.) 

forehead 


qimati 

expensive 


zevardt (m.p.) 

jewels 


dulbavale (m.p.) 

to bridegroom’s 
people 


)6\f qava'id Grammar 

More Arabic plurals 

( y ‘ rusum (f.p.) or *£,1 yj rusumdt (f.p.) are both used as plural forms of 
rasm (f.) ‘custom, ceremony’. The normal Urdu plural form > rasmen is 
also used. 

tafsildt (f.p.) is the usual plural form of tafiil'dc tail’. zevardt 
(mp.) is the plural of j(j zevar ‘jewel’. 

^P" ^ ka muntazir hona 'to look forward to' 

P means ‘waiting for, expecting’: 

V 1 f We are waiting for/expecting you 

P" main us ka muntazir hurt can often be translated ‘I am looking 
forward to it’: 

.jSP L. (/>l? jrl df o', f 

We have been looking forward to this wedding for a long time 

JiP We are looking forward to 
going to Pakistan 
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c/w add karna 'to perform' 

The phrase verb [j\y\ means ‘to perform’: 

£,- Jt Jbl The engagement ceremony 

is performed 

Cj'ijjr means ‘to perform a play drama (m)’: 

U? wii dp/zi Xi 

agle hafie karaci men vuh lekspir ka ek drama pel kar rahe hain 
Next week they are performing a play of Shakespeare in Karachi 

But y|$1>l adakar (both m. and f.) is an ‘actor/actress’: 


Aewa malini hindi filmoh ki mashur adakar hain 
Hema Malini is a famous actress in the Hindi films 


c/L tai karna to arrange 

The phrase verb f /> means ‘to arrange, fix’: 

Aam ravdnagi ka vaqt 
tai kar rahe hain 

CfiJL - /a; hondJhojana means ‘to be arranged’: 

_>1? /id/ ki tdrix tai ho 


gat 


i hai 


We are arranging the 
time of departure 


The date of the 
Wedding has been 
fixed 


lV:£f jama'hona 'to be collected, gather' 

The phrase verb C/t £ means ‘to be collected, to gather’: 

sab mihmdn pane baje All the guests will 
jama’ honge gather at five 

C/jJ 5 jama’karna means ‘to collect (something)’: 

jJ Most boys collect stamps 
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I,£~V Relations 

jj r( j u has many more relationship terms than English, making a distinction 
l^rween the paternal (father’s side) and maternal (mothers side) halves of the 
family- We have already seen that some male relationship terms ending in -a, 
like 1)1) ‘grandfather’, (^V ‘uncle’ have special forms for the plural and oblique. 

The word dulha ‘bridegroom’ also fells into this category: 

sing- dir. dulha pi. dir. dulha 

sing. obi. Uf) dulha pi. obi. iJtUv dulhaon 

A list of the most common relationship terms is given in Appendix 2 

Cousins are usually referred to simply as (Ji< ‘brother’, ‘sister’. 

If it is necessary to specify to which side of the family they belong, the 
adjectives dflA cac&zad ‘born of the paternal uncle’ and >!) jfl ‘mdmuhzdd’ 
‘born of the maternal uncle’ may be added: 

(Jlol‘1/'' cousin (paternal uncle’s son) 

cousin (maternal uncle’s daughter) 

The ‘Indian’ word *^4 bap ‘father’ is regarded by many people as too familiar 
and the Arabic Jlj, is preferred. However, the familiar jL is very commonly 
used for ‘mother’, wl features in the amusing interjection: 

bap re bap Good heavens! (‘father, 
oh father!’) 

^ -vala 'belonging to, on the side of' 

fn the context of family relationships, the suffix j)\), added to the oblique, 
"as the sense of ‘belonging to’, ‘on the side of’: 

£—') larkevale the people on the boy’s side 

dulhanvale the people on the bride’s side 
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dulhdvale 


the people on the 
bridegroom’s side 


nlkdh pajhand 'to perform the marriage coromony' 


1$ is the formal religious part of the marriage ceremony, which is read 
(CU^ ‘to instruct’) in Arabic by a jVr* maulvi, a Muslim cleric trained in 
theology. The legal part of the marriage is conducted by jf, vakil ‘lawyers’ 
who have confirmation declared (0,/qJ/ tasdiq karvdnd) by both parties. 


taqsim hona 'to be distributed, shared out' 

^ taqsim (f.) which we have met in the sense of partition (especially the 
India-Pakistan Partition) literally means ‘division, share’. 

The phrase verb in means ‘to be distributed, shared out’: 

tasdiq hote hi As soon as there is 
mithaidh taqsim confirmation 

hoti hain sweets are distributed 


Colours 

The main colours (, . rang) in Urdu are: 


w 

add 

purple 


sunahrd 

golden 

\y. 

bhurd 

brown 

Vi 

kdld 

black 

4s. 

pild 

yellow 

V 

guldbi 

pink 

& 

xdki 

khaki 


Idl 

red 

y 

safed 

white 

4r 

nild 

blue 


hard 

green 





The Persian words hr surx ‘red’ and >1- siyah ‘black’ are also commonly used. 
Note the following where hr and »fc- are preferred: 
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surx jhanda 

the Red Flag 


surxcin 

Red China 


siyah jam log 

black (complexioned) 
people 


safed jam log 

white (complexioned) 
people 

The word for ‘of fair complexion’ is I \jf gora. The term ,f gore is often 

used (ironically or as a mild insult) for white Europeans. 

The word jJcj rang ‘colour’ is often used in conjunction with the colours 
themselves: 

Js 

lal rang ki sari 

a red (coloured) saree 


kale rangyala 

the black one 


Insight 

In India and Pakistan, shopping and bargaining go together. Even in 
‘fixed-price’ shops, you may expect to receive a reduction on anything 
you buy. Since shopkeepers assume that you will bargain, no offence 
is taken even when you suggest a ridiculously low price. The main 
technique is persistence. 

Weddings are a great family event and no end of expense is lavished on 
them. Muslim marriages, like the one described here, are essentially 
a legal contract and the religious part of the ceremony ( nikah ) is 
conducted in the presence of lawyers who take confirmation ( tasdiq) 
from both sides. The wedding traditionally takes place at the bride’s 
home, but these days it is more likely to be held in a hired hall. 
Islam has no ‘priesthood’ and the maulvi, a man trained in Arabic 
and theology, is a cleric qualified to impart any kind of religious 
instruction, as well as Arabic and Persian literature. Compared to 
western church weddings, Indian and Pakistani ceremonies are very 
informal. Even while the events are proceeding guests will walk 
around, talking to each other, often paying little attention to the 
bride and bridegroom sitting veiled on the platform. Both Muslim 
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and Hindu marriages are still usually arranged by the patents 
even in the west where boys and girls mix more freely than in the 
subcontinent. 


Test yourself 

Read the following passage and answer the questions that follow. 


-M ^ 

J*iL<Lc/if 

- 4- i/c 

- Jr ij- <c_ •il'l j»lf<£l »>ly? JLjf jii-l~r 1/ 

Jis^* d<? 
jlT^ <C «£. Jl-» ^ jil^ 
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Cri lank bond 


to participate 


> 

a 


a When are John and Helen leaving Delhi? 

I, What is John’s main reason for telephoning Aslam? 

£ Apart from Delhi where else did he go on India? 
d When does John plan to return to the subcontinent? 
e What were the main things that John did in Delhi? 
f Next time, which other places does he plan to visit? 

How would you say the following in Urdu? 

a Excuse me. Is Sharif Sahib at home? 

b Hello, this is Rahim speaking. 

c John met all the teachers in the Department of Urdu. 

d God willing, we shall go to Islamabad and Peshawar next year. 

e Unfortunately we shall not have time to go to Bombay. 

f I have heard that you are leaving for London tomorrow. Bon voyage! 

g Aslam said he would write to me in detail. 
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Taking it further 


If you found learning Urdu enjoyable through Complete Urdu and wish 
to make further progress in the language, then you might like to take the 
following course of action: 

1 First of all you will need an Urdu-English, English-Urdu dictionary 
Unfortunately lexicography is not one of the strongest points in Urdu 
scholarship. Most dictionaries produced in India and Pakistan have their 
shortcomings in terms of both legibility and content. Usage is rarely 
discussed and transcription, indicating the correct pronunciation of 
a word, is erratic - if used at all. When purchasing a dictionary, first 
make sure that you can read the print! Essential Urdu Dictionary, by 
the current authors David Matthews and Mohamed Kasim Dalvi and 
also in the ‘Teach Yourself’ range, is written specifically for English- 
speaking learners of Urdu and includes explanations of usage. The Urdu 
is written in both Urdu and roman transcription, and translations are 
given both ways, Urdu-English and English-Urdu. This dictionary is 
available from all major bookshops in the English-speaking world. The 
Oxford Elementary Learner’s English-Urdu Dictionary and Ferozsons 
Urdu-English Dictionary are probably the best currently available from 
Indian and Pakistani bookshops and occasionally from other well-known 
bookstores. Such shops can be found in almost all large British and 
American cities, in areas with a sizeable Indian or Pakistani population. 

2 To further your reading and listening skills, you may wish to acquire 
the well-produced Spoken Urdu, edited by Professor S. A. Durrani. The 
reading passages are constructed in accordance with the present British 
GCSE (16+ exam) Urdu syllabus and the book is accompanied by a 
CD. It covers a wide range of topics and situations relevant to learners of 
Urdu in the UK and has a reasonably full vocabulary. It was published 
in 2005 by Birmingham City Council in conjunction with the Iqbal 
Academy (UK), based in Birmingham. The Academy mounts a number 
of functions throughout the year, which all are welcome to attend. 

3 An excellent and fairly detailed study of the language is Urdu - An 
Essential Grammar (Routledge, 1999) by Ruth Laila Smith, who until 
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recently was Professor of Urdu at the University of Oslo. It covers the 
w hole structure of the language and it employs a transcription which, 
apart from one or two minor differences, is the same as that used in 
Complete Urdu. 

To improve your reading and writing skills, work through Read and Write 
Urdu Script, by Richard Delacy, also in the Teach Yourself range. The 
transcription system is very close to that used in the current book. 

Urdu magazines and journals can be found in most Indian and Pakistani 
shops. To begin with, those containing fairly short articles, such as film 
magazines, should be selected. Once again, it is wise to make sure that 
they are legible! Urdu newspapers tend to be serious publications with 
a great deal of technical vocabulary drawn from Persian and Arabic. 
They are not really suitable for those whose grasp of the language is still 
elementary. They often contain a section in English, which mirrors but 
is by no means a translation of the text of the Urdu section. The best 
newspapers published in the UK are Daily Jang (jang - ‘war’) (www. 
Thejang) and Nation, which has extensive coverage of Kashmir (www. 
Thenation). 

6 Films on VHS and DVD with English subtides are also available in 
Indian and Pakistani music shops. The most popular are those produced 
by the Bombay film industry (‘Bollywood’). Although the language may 
be styled ‘Hindi’, you will find it identical to that which you have studied 
in Complete Urdu. Any films starring Shabana A’zmi, Amitabh Bacchan 
or Shahrukh (the latest heartthrob) will be both entertaining and 
instructive. Older ‘classics’ (if you can find them) are Shatranj ke Khilari 
(‘the Chess Players’) starring Saeed Jafri, which depicts the advance of the 
British on Lucknow in 1856, and Garm Hava (‘Hot Wind’), which gives 
an account of the upheavals of Partition in 1947. The recent Slumdog 
Millionaire contains a great deal of the colloquial Urdu that can be heard 
on the streets of Bombay. Some of the words used by the thugs, however, 
might make you blush! 

7 For literature and general background reading, the entertaining books 
of the late Ralph Russell (one of the finest Urdu scholars in Britain) and 
Urdu Literature by David Matthews, Christopher Shackle and Shakrukh 
Husain are worth searching for. The best and most accessible library is 
that of the School of Oriental and African Studies (London University), 
which works on an open-shelf system. Many modern Urdu works have 
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been translated into English. When you feel ready for tackling ‘original’ 
texts, try the short stories of Sa’adatt Hasan Manto, Krishan Chandar 
and Ismat Chaghatai. Texts and translations can be found in the SO AS 
Library. 

8 Urdu classes are held by community organizations at the weekends in some 
of the major cities in the USA, Canada and some European countries. 
Although Urdu teaching is well established in many state schools in 
the UK, there are also Urdu classes run by community organizations 
at weekends and evenings for younger childrens with the help of local 
education authorities. A number of local education authorities organize 
language classes including Urdu at adult education centres. Anyone 
wishing to learn Urdu can join these classes. In London, Urdu is also 
taught in small groups during the day and in the evening at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies language centre (London University). 

9 Finally, there are also several helpful websites for Urdu such as www. 
pakservice.com, www.urdupoint.com/home/,www.ghaalib.org/, and 
www.urdustreet.com. 
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Urdu—English vocabulary 


T alifmadd 


&T 

d i 

today 

J%r 

djkal 

nowadays 

>r 

dxir 

at last 

cT/wbT 

ddab 'arz 

‘my respects’, hello, how do you do? 


admi 

man, person (m.) 

i»r 

adba 

half 

r «> T 

dram 

rest, ease (m.) 


drdm kamd 

to rest 

tJf'bf 

drdmdih 

comfortable 

dlsT 

dsdn 

easy 


dsdnise 

easily 


dspdskd 

nearby, surrounding 

£T 

dge 

forward, before, in front 


age calnd 

to go forward, advance 


he dge 

in front of 

r T 

dm 

mango (m.) 

tr 

and 

to come 

/T 

dnkh 

eye (f.) 


dnevdld 

the coming, next 


dhista 

slowly, quietly 

ico*r 

dis brim 

ice cream (m.) 



1 stiff 

• 

ab 

now, from now on 

Jwl 

abtak 

still, till now 


abhi 

now, right now 
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bkl 

ubalnd 

bflil 

ubldhua 


aprail 

<*' 

apnd 

t St 

utamd 


itnd 


itnd ziyada 

jtZ. i 

itne men 

viyi 

itvar 


ufbnd 

tZ'jiri 

ijazat 

ttj&jtfi 

ijazat dena 

V 

accha 

j\?\ 

axbar 

/>' 

idhar 


urdu 


aspatal 

jCH 

ustad 

C# 

isfesan 

J* 

iskul 


izafat 

j'7*' 

i'tiraz 

tfjljfl 

i'tiraz karna 


afios karna 


mujhe afios hai 


aktubar 

* 

aksar 


akeld 

/, 

* 

agar 


agarce 


to come to the boil 
boiled 
April (m.) 
one’s own 

to come down, land 
so much 

so much, all this much 
meanwhile 
Sunday (m.) 
to rise, get up 

leave, may I take my leave? (f.) 

to give leave 

good; well; really 

newspaper (m.) 

to here, here 

Urdu (f.) 

hospital (m.) 

teacher (m.) 

station (m.) 

school (m.) 

the izafat (f.) 

objection (m.) 

to object 

sorrow (m.) 

I’m sorry 
October (m.) 
most, mosdy, often 
alone, lonely 
if 

although 
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cJs 

agast 

August (m.) 

4\ 

agld 

next 

JuXi 

agle sdl 

next year 

2xX 

agle hafie 

next week 

ft** 

assaldmu 'alaikum 

Muslim greeting ‘peace be 



upon you’ 

Mil 

alldh 

Allah, God (m.) 

Y* 

ummid 

hope (f.) 

S*-Y' 

ummid hai ki 

(I) hope that 

X 1 

amir 

rich 

vllPl 

intizdr 

waiting (m.) 

eJ&iCO 

(ka) intizdr kamd 

to wait for 

f&t 

intizdm 

arrangement (m.) 

t/f’uc-icn 

(ka) intizdm kamd 

to arrange 

# > 

injinir 

engineer (m.) 

Jiu&i 

inidlldh 

God willing 

JV i 

ananas 

pineapple (m.) 


upar 

above,upstairs 


aur 

and; more; else 

£ji! 

aurkuch 

something else 

JjCii 

aur koi 

someone else 

(jVil 

aur bhi 

even more 

*itfi 

unf 

camel (m.) 

l/ii 

* 

uncd 

high, tall 

(*' 

ahm 

important 

ld< 

aisd 

such 

4< 

ek 

one, a 

-4w£< 

ekbdr 

one time, once 

&jCi 

ek hi 

the same 
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w be 


I&4 

bat 

thing, matter, word (f.) 

tfufic- 

se batch kamd 

to converse with 


kot bat nahlh 

it doesn’t matter 

A 

bar 

time, occasion (f.) 

-/IwJjf 

ek bar 

once 


ek bar phir se 

once again 

iJjI 

baris 

rain (f.) 

tytJA 

bdril horn 

to rain 

ijte. _ \£- 

kc bare men 

about, concerning 

j\j l 

bazar 

bazaar, market (m.) 


baglca 

garden (m.) 

Jt 

bdqi 

remaining, left over 

Jt 

bdl 

hair (m.p) 

lA 

bilkul 

quite, absolutely 


bahdbnd 

to tie, tie up, pack 

b*jClJ;ls 

sap bahdbnd 

to put on a saree 

;£Ji'A 

bavarcixand 

kitchen (m.) 

A 

bahar 

out, outside 

Utt 

✓ 

bdyah 

left 


bdyeh hath par 

on the left 

tfe 

batana 

to tell 

fcl>. 

bifhdnd 

to seat, show to a seat 

I* 

bajnd 

to ring, strike, be played 

4 

baje 

o’clock 

4^ 

ek baje 

at one o’clock 

ili: 

kitne baje? 

at what time? 

V 

bicara 

poor, wretched 


bacpan 

childhood (m.) 
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y 

bacca 

M 

buxar 


bad qismati 


badalna 


budh 


bura 

s.l/. 

barabar 


bard 


bare bhai 

J 1 

bos 

O’ 

bas 


(he) bad 

JIM 

bad men 

J* 

ba'z 

'%/ 

bikhrd para 

tltf 

buldnd 

Jk 

balki 

tu 

banana 

A 

band 

t /a 

band kama 

b>y. 

bolnd 

6M 

bhdri 

j* 

bhai 


bahut 


bahut sal se 

A 

bhar 

/\j) 

din bhar 


bhamd 


bihtar 

(j 

bahin 


child 

fever (m.) 

unfortunately 

to change 

Wednesday (m.) 

bad 

equals 

big, great, elder; very 
elder brother 
bus (f.) 
well, enough 
after 

afterwards 

some 

scattered about 
to call 
but, indeed 
to make 
shut, closed 
to shut, turn off 
to speak 
heavy 

brother (m.) 
much, many, very 
much, many 
all through, all over 
all day long 
to fill (up) 
good, better, fine 
sister (f.) 
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JA 

bhuk 

hunger (f.) 

\$J* (/) 

(ko) bhuk lagnd 

to feel hungry 

t yiJAAf) 

(ko) bhuk bond 

to be hungry 

b>A 

bhulnd 

to forget 

:A 

bhuna golt 

‘roast meat’ (m.) 

* 

bhi 

also, as well, even 

& 

bhejnd 

to send 

# 

bhif 

crowd (f.) 

fe 

befa 

son (m.) 

k 

heft 

daughter (f.) 

t* 

baifhnd 

to sit 


bas men baifhnd 

to get onto a bus 

j*L- 

be-had 

extremely 

Uf 

bera 

waiter (m.) 

to 

• 

becnd 

to sell 

<* 

begam 

lady, wife (f.) 

vfe 

bimar 

ill 

j* 

baihk 

bank (m.) 

c2>4_ 

be-vaqt 

untimely, out of time 

(i« 

bivt 

wife (f.) 


T" pe 


tfjl 

r 

par kamd 

to cross 


ke pas 

near, by, with 


pdsporf 

passport (m.) 


pdgal 

mad 

ti 

r 

pand 

to find, manage to 


pant 

water (m.) 


pata 

address, sign (m.) 


pata nahin 

don’t know 


patlun 

trousers (m.) 
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* 

pichld 

last, previous 


pichle haftelsdl 

last week/year 

y 

t 

par 

on, at 

<r* 

kdm par 

at work 

</ 

ghar par 

at home 

tly 

t 

purdnd 

old (of things) 

d%4 

pareldn 

worried, anxious 

* 

paxnd 

to fall, to have to, must 


pajrhnd 

to read, study 


pasand 

pleasing 

tfctf/) 

(ko) pasand and 

to enjoy 

t/xi 

pasand kama 

to choose 

tx^(/) 

(ko) pasand bond 

to like 


pasandida 

favourite 

* 

pakdnd 

to cook 


(se) puchnd 

to ask 

<* 

purd 

full, whole 


poidk 

dress (f.) 


paune 

less one quarter 

Jii-i 

paunt tin 

two and three quarters 

A 

phir 

once more, then, again 

SA 

phir bhi 

even so 

e-A 

phir st 

again 

J* 

phal 

fruit (m.) 

ll* 

pahld 

first 


pahlt 

at first, ago, before 

4 

do sal pahlt 

two years ago 


st pahlt 

before 


pahuncdnd 

to deliver, take (to) 

«* 

pahuncnd 

to arrive 
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«$ 

pahinnd 

to put on (clothes), wear 

M 

phul 

flower (m.) 

sy 

pyas 

thirst (f.) 

tIritC/) 

(ko) pyds lagnd 

to feel thirsty 


(ko) pyds horn 

to be thirsty 


P‘f 

stomach (m.) 

£ 

T “ 

piche 

behind 


(ke) piche 

behind 

J* 

paidal 

on foot 

Wf/tlf J& 

paidal jdndJcdlnd 

to go on foot, walk 


pir 

Monday (m.) 


paisa 

paisa, money (m.) 

^TF 

paise 

money (m.p.) 

* 

pirn 

to drink 



Cs te 


tar 

wire, telegram (m.) 


tdrix 

history, date (f.) 


tab 

then 


tab se 

since then 

jC/. 

tajruba-kdr 

experienced 


tasrif 

honour (f.) 

tfjJIt/t 

tasrif rakhnd 

to sit down, be (at home) 

tl/wj*/ 

tairifland 

to come (in) 

y^ 

tasvir 

picture; photograph (f.) 

&»* 

tasvir khaihcnd 

to take a photograph 

<* 

ta'lim 

education (f.) 


ta'lim pand 

to be educated 


tafiil 

detail (f.) 


tafiil se 

in detail 


tafiildt 

details (f.p.) 
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V/ 

taqriban 


taqsim 

J: 

tak 

J* 

takalluf 

J/ 

koi takallufnahin 

t/JrtS ) 

(ki) tala! kamd 

r* 

tamam 

y 

to 


thd, thi, the, thin 


thakd (hud) 


thaknd 

(u)i y 

thofd (sd) 

(^)^V 

thofc (se) 


thoji der ke ba'd 

At 

tayydr 


tayydr kamd 


tayydri 

t/jjj? (if) 

(ki) tayydri kamd 

X 

tez 


tease 

'A 

tisrd 

J 

tikaf 

V 

topi 

iJA 

fhandd 


ihahmd 

J? 

fhik 


(hik cdr baje 

a* 

faiksi 


almost, about 
division, partition (f.) 
up to, as far as, even 
trouble, formality (m.) 
it’s no trouble 
to look for 

all, every, whole, complete 
then, so, well 
was, were 
tired 

to become tired 
a little, some 
a few 

in a little while 
ready 
to prepare 
preparation (f.) 
to prepare 

quick, smart, spicy, strong 

quickly 

third 

It 

• 

ticket; (postage) stamp (m.) 

hat (f.) 

cold, cool 

to stay, reside 

all right, precisely 

at four o’clock precisely 

taxi (f.) 



lib 

(aiksivald 


telijbn 

c/Adf 

(elivizan 

t/V 

jdgnd 


jdn 

tk 

jdnd 

#\f 

jannd 


jab 

\A 

jitna 


jitnijaldi ho sake 

4 

jagah 


barjagah 


jald 


jaid hi 


jaldi 


jaldt se 

t f\5Jk 

jaldi kamd 

tftf 

jam ’kama 

ts!& 

jam ‘hona 


jum'a 


jumi'rat 


jandb 

^yt 

janiib 

ijj# 

janvari 


jo (jis.jin) 


javdb 


javdb dend 

t* 

juta 


taxi driver (m.) 
telephone (m.) 
television (m.) 

& Jim 

to wake up 
darling (f.) 
to go 
to know 
when 

as much as, as 
as quickly as possible 
place (f.) 
all over the place 
quickly, soon 
very soon 

speed, haste, hurry, quickly (f.) 
quickly 
to hurry 
to collect 

to be collected, gather 
Friday (m.) 

Thursday (f.) 
sir (m.) 
south (m.) 

January (f.) 
who, which 
answer (m.) 
to answer 
shoe (m.) 
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Jd£ 

juldi 

July (f-) 

d* 

jun 

June (m.) 

H 

jahdz 

ship, aeroplane (m.) 


jahdri 

where 

6 

fi 

life, soul; Mr, sir; yes (m.) 

u<iS 

ji hdn 

yes 

J& 

ji nahin 

no 

Is? 

jaisa 

as, like 

/is? 

jaisd ki 

as 

4 

jaise 

as, like, for example 

b ce 

& 

cdbi 

key (f.) 

JJ \ r 

cadar 

scarf, wrap; chadur’ (f.) 

J* 

cdval 

rice (m.) 

Mr 

cahnd 

to want, wish; to love 


(ko) cahie 

is needed; ought to 

^rlf^ 

mujhe cahie 

I need, want 


mujhejana cahie 

I ought to go 

<**-lr 

cahie tha 

ought to have 

Hr 

cde 

tea (f.) 


cdexand 

tea shop (m.) 

c* 

ciffhi 

letter (f.) 

* 

cacd 

uncle, father’s brother (m.) 

tf(/> 

(kar) cuknd 

to finish (doing) 


caldnd 

to drive 


calnd 

to walk, move, go, depart 

ViJ* 

paidal calnd 

to go on foot 

12$ 

cauthd 

fourth 

A 

cunki 

since, because 

H 

chaffd 

sixth 
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c* 

chuffi 

holiday (f.) 


chofd 

small, little, short; younger 

j«e< 

chofd bhdi 

younger brother (m.) 

citf 

chopid 

to leave, abandon, give up 

£ 

ciz 

thing (f.) 



& bap hi 

Jlr 

hdl 

condition, state; the present 


kyd hdl hai? 

how are you? 


hdl hi men 

recendy 

Jjlr 

hdldhki 

although 


hisdb 

account, bill (m.) 



*• 

£f.?U 

xdtun 

lady (f.) 

l/V 

xds 

special 


xds taurpar/se 

especially 

Sjt 

xdskar 

especially 


xdli 

empty 


xdmol 

silent, quiet 

ch/i; 

xdnddn 

family (m.) 

A 

xabar 

news, information (f.) 

jJ 

xabren 

the news (f.p.) 

t 

xatam 

end, finish (m.) 

** 

xatam kamd 

to finish 


xatam bond 

to be finished 

Ur 

xudd 

God (m.) 

JtlrUr 

xudd hdfiz 

goodbye 

*Sjb 

xidmat 

service (f.) 


xarc 

expense, spending (m.) 
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xarc kama 

to spend (money) 

txb? 

xarc bond 

to be spent 

6^? 

xaridari 

shopping (f.) 

t. Jij 

xaridna 

to buy 

Id 

xat 

letter (m.) 

cfiS 

xavatin 

ladies (f.p.) 


xub 

good, excellent, well 


xubsurat 

beautiful 


xud 

self 

Jji 

main xud 

(I) myself 

3? 

xui 

happy 

j.jj? 

xui amaded 

welcome! 

633? 

xui xabari 

good news (f.) 

^3? 

xui qismati se 

fortunately 

j£; 

xuigavdr 

pleasant 

6? 

xuii 

happiness, pleasure (f.) 


dp se milkar bap 

very pleased to meet you 

6x3? 

xuii hui 


Jl> 

xaydl 

idea, thought, opinion (m.) 

^Jl>^_x 

mere xaydl se 

in my opinion, I think 

i 

xair 

well, all right 



j dal 

tX(/b 

ddxil bond 

to enter, be enrolled 

bb 

dddd 

grandfather, fathers father (m.) 

Jjb 

dadi 

grandmother, father’s mother (f.) 

<AS$\jb 

ddrul-hukumat 

capital (m.) 

Jb 

dal 

lentils (f.) 

Jib 

s 

ddyan 

right 

<A3'> 

dden hath par 

on the right 
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darja 

class, rank (m.) 


pahlddarja 

first class 


dard 

pain (m.) 


kt darmiydn 

between, among 


darvdzd 

door (m.) 

l j> 

daryd 

river (m.) 


disambar 

December (m.) 

\t> 

dud 

a prayer (f.) 


dp hi dud hai 

polite answer to an enquiry 
after ones health 

c/ } 

da'vat 

invitation, party (f.) 


da'vat dend 

to invite 

• 

7 > 

dafiar 

office (m.) 

tUr 

dikhdnd 

to show 

J* 

dil 

heart (m.) 


dilcasp 

interesting 


dilcaspi 

interest (f.) 

i&iA-J'ui 

mujhe is se 

I am interested in this 

+ 

dilcaspi hai 


l/> 

dulhan 

bride (f.) 

d> 

din 

day (m.) 

/d> 

din bhar 

all day long 

<£> 

durtyd 

world (f.) 

A” 

dopahr 

midday (m.) 


dopahr kd khdnd 

lunch (m.) 


dopahr ke bad 

in the afternoon, p.m. 

•iU 

ditdh 

milk (m.) 

vjXc-) 

(ft) dur 

far (from) 

j»>^ 

kitnl duri 

how far? 


dost 

friend (m.) 
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dusra 

second; other; next 


dusre din 

the next day 

Uv 

dulba 

bridegroom (m.) 


donon 

both 


dhup 

sunshine (f.) 


dbona 

to wash 

S) 

der 

lateness, delay (f.) 


der se (ana) 

to come late 

tJs) 

derkama 

to be late, delay 


thoji der ke bad 

in a little while 


(ki) dekh bhal kama 

to look after 


dekhna 

to see, watch 

& 

dena 

to give 


divar 

> dal 

wall (f.) 

jli 

dak 

post (f.) 


dak xana 

post office (m.) 


dakptr 

doctor (m.) 

V\) 

dalna 

to pour, put in' 

ti 

dibba 

compartment, carriage (m.) 

jui 

dhai 

two and a half 


dhat baje 

at half past two 

mA 

defh 

one and a half 


defh baje 

3 zal 

at half past one 

IjS 

zard 

just, rather, a bit 

4* 

zari’a 

way, method 

^~a£- 

ke zari'e 

through, by means of 
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j re 



rat 

night (f.) 


rat ko 

at night 

fb/lflj 

rajd/raja 

king, rajah (m.) 

>b 

rasta 

road, way (m.) 


pane minaf kd rasta 

five minutes away 

0 

rasm 

custom, ceremony (f.) 

jbc sLj 

rilteddr 

relation (m.) 

\fiC 

rikla 

rickshaw (m.) 

tC 

rakhnd 

to put, place, keep 

X 

4K 

rang 

colour (m.) 

dfi 

rangin 

colourful 

jn» 

ravdnagi 

departure 

Zbj 

ravdna 

going, departing 

tstzbj 

ravdnd bond 

to depart, be under way 

a ,J 

rupiya 

rupee (m.) 

6>j 

rofi 

bread, food (f.) 

JSJ 

roz 

day (m.) 


bar roz 

everyday 


roknd 

to stop (something) 


yahdn roko 

stop here! 

b j 

rond 

to weep, cry 

Cfv 

rabnd 

to remain, live, stay, be, keep on 
(doing) 

Ub2f-j 

rahnevdld 

native (of), inhabitant (m.) 


relami 

silk(en) 

(JJfktj 

rel (gdri) 

train (f.) 

eXSifil' 

rel (gdri) se 

by train 
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j ze 


cJU 

zabdn 

tongue, language (f.) 

iVj 

zamdnd 

age, time, period (m.) 

&£) 

zindagi 

life (f.) 

dI) 

ziyada 

more, most, very 

l)i)C^ 

bahut ziyada 

much more, too much 

e)U<Z- 

se ziyada 

more than 

yvU 

j idatar 

more, usually, mostly 


zevarat 

jewels (m.p.) 



{J se 


sa, si, se 

-ish 


bahut/thofd sa 

much/a little 

Ufi 

acchd sa 

‘goodish’, quite good 

j!\s 

sath 

along with, together 


ke sath 

with 


sathi 

companion, friend (m.) 

JV 

sdhil 

beach, shore (m.) 

tvU 

sard 

all, whole 

J>V 

sayi 

saree (f.) 

<£-y*U 

saj-he 

plus one half 

ttlfejU- 

sdfhe tin 

three and a half 

Ju 

sal 

year (m.) 

t£\s 

sdlgirah 

birthday (f.) 

ttflU- 

sdmdn 

luggage (m.) 

£-U 

samne 

in front, before 

<lu£ 

ke samne 

in front of 


sab 

all, every 


sab se acchd 

best (of all) 
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sab st pahle 

first of all 


sab kuch 

everything 

& 

sabzi 

vegetables, greens (f.) 

& 

sabaq 

lesson (m.) 


sabhi kuch 

every single thing 

** 

sipdhi 

soldier (m.) 

* 

sitambar 

September (m.) 

or 

sajdtsd 

to decorate 

$ 

sac 

true 

<r-&e 

yih to sac hai 

this is true 

<s& 

saxt 

hard; extremely 

/ 

sar 

head (m.) 

w\£/ 

sar men dard bond 

to have a headache 

4>f 

sards 

cold(ness) (f.) 

tfijyU) 

(ko) sards lagrsd 

to feel cold 

tifjy 

sards bond 

to be cold 

f -6>/tf 

dj sards hai 

it’s cold today 

uiy 

sardian 

winter, cold season (f. p.) 

Jy 

safak 

street (f.) 


sastd 

cheap 

r 

safar 

journey, travel (m.) 

& 

safar karrsd 

to travel 

* 

safed 

white 

* 

saknd 

to be able, can 

\jyt &\If 

jd saktd burs 

I can go 


saldm 

greeting, peace (m.) 

tJflM/) 

(ko) saldm karrsd 

to greet 

/ 

samajh 

understanding (f.) 

tH jzjf 

samajh men dnd 

to understand 

U 

samajhrsd 

to understand 
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jjy 

samandar 


sS 

san 


(/firs: 

san 1947 



sunnd 


r 

sau 


sr 

savd 


Jisr 

savd tin 


srL 

ke sivd 


Jsr 

savdl 


iS&r 

sup kes 


t^r 

socna 


&r 

suraj 


t r 

sond 


Jr 

saheli 



se 



is se acchd 



sepable 


Ji>C— 

se dur 



se ziyada 



senazdik 


ik 

sayydh 


/£ 

sair 



Idhaur ki sair kama 


sikhnd 

A 

sJ 


Sadi 


tS&lfi 

Sadi kama 



Sddi Suda 



Sdm 



sea (m.) 

year (m.) 

in (the year) 1947 

to hear, listen to 

hundred 

plus one quarter 

three and a quarter 

except 

question (m.) 
suitcase (m.) 
to think 
sun (m.) 
to sleep 

(female) friend (f.) 
from, by, than 
better than this 
before 
far from 
more than 
near (to) 
tourist (m.) 

going/looking around, travelling (f.) 
to look around Lahore 
to learn 

Sin 

wedding (f.) 
to get married 
married 
evening (f.) 
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tufyl? 

1dm ltd khdnd 

‘evening meal’, dinner 


idmko 

in the evening 

j\£\> 

Idnddr 

splendid, fabulous 

-A 

idh 

king, shah (m.) 

St 

iaxs 

person (m.) 

w 

Surff 

beginning (m.) 

tSl»S 

htru'kamd 

to begin (something) 

trtii/ 

Jurii'hond 

(something) to begin 

J0 

likdr 

hunting (m.) 

Cfcfo 

likdr khelttd 

to hunt 

P 

iakar 

sugar (f.) 

X 

iukriya 

thank you 

I 

| 

shahvar-qameez (f.) 

J* 

limdl 

north (m.) 

& 

iimdh 

north(cm) 

A> 

iauhar 

husband (m.) 

/ 

iabr 

town, city (m.) 

(/ SvM 

^>U 

sdhib 

gentleman, sir, Mr, (m.) 

»<>fU 

sdhibzdJa 

son (m.) 


sdhiba 

lady, Mrs (f.) 

-JU 

sdf 

clean 

•A3U 

sdfsuthrd 

clean and tidy 

€ 

subh 

morning; in the morning (£) 


subb savor 

early in the morning 

*s 

siht 

health (f.) 

( 

sahih 

correct 

j > 

Miff 

century (f.) 


sirf 

only 
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r 

sifr 


zero (m.) 


suba 

if zvad 

province (m.) 

*»? 

zariir 


certainly, of course 

CsJ)/* 

zariirat 


necessity, need (f.) 


mujhe is ki 


I need this 

t 

zariirat hai 



\S»? 

zaruri 

Jr toe 

necessary 

(Vu- 

talib- 'ilm 


student (m.) 


tabi'at 


health (f.) 


tarah 


way, means, sort, kind (f.) 

*L>a 

bar tarah kd 


all sorts of 


is tarah 


in this way 

L>6 

ki tarah 


like, as 

->} 

taraf 


direction, way (f.) 

JiAn 

is taraf 


in this direction 


kis taraf ? 


in which direction? 

> 

taur 


way, method, means (m.) 


xds taur se 


especially 


'dm taur se 

!t zoe 

usually 


zahir 


obvious 

S+A* 

zdhir hai ki 

C 'ain 

obviously 

kSsjl 

'adat 


custom, habit (f.) 

r u 

dm 


general, common, usual 
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i*m tour se/par 

generally, usually 

<$/ 

'arabi 

Arabic 

ilk 

1 

'ildqa 

area, region (m.) 

f 

'ilm 

knowledge (m.) 

£,j\t 

'imdrat 

building (f.) 

/ 

'umr 

age (f.) 

f-Jh £/6jC 

men 'umr bis sal hai 

I am twenty years old 


dp ki 'umr kyd hail 

how old are you? 

cJ 

'aurat 

woman (f.) 


l , gain 


TC/ 

garib 

poor 


gusalxdna 

bathroom (m.) 

JkU 

galat 

mistaken, wrong 


galati 

mistake (f.) 

h 

gair mulki 

foreigner; foreign (m.) 


J ft 


1* 

farig 

free, at leisure 

»>« 

faida 

advantage, opportunity 

tUl»>li(^) 

(se) faida ufhdrtd 

to take advantage (of) 


fitrsat 

leisure, time off (f.) 

c-as}£ 

mujhefursat hai 

I have time/leisure 

J> 

farq 

difference (m.) 

w 

farmdie 

say, tell; do 

) 

fikr 

worry, anxiety (f.) 

if} 

filer kama 

to worry 

b> 

fauj 

army (f.) 

t/u> 

fbn kama 

to phone 

*• j 

fi sad 

percent 
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0 <i 6f 


VC/ 

qarib 

nearby, almost 

•*«/<£ 

ke qarib 

near 


qarib qarib 

almost, approximately 


qismat 

fate (f.) 

>10 

qatdr 

queue (f.) 


qil'a 

fort, castle (m.) 

cP 

qamiz 

shirt (f.) 


quit 

porter (m.) 


qimat 

price (f.) 

$ 

qimati 

J kdf 

expensive 

£‘iS‘tf 

kd, ki, ke 

of, s 


kdrxdna 

factory (m.) 

A>jf 

kar o bar 

business (m.) 

to 

kdft 

quite, very, enough 


kdlij 

college (m.) 

i* 

kdm 

work, job (m.) 

<r r 

kdm par 

at work 

i:^ir 

kdm kamd 

to work 

df 

kan 

ear (m.) 

u>*ir 

kandha 

shoulder (m.) 

V 

kab? 

when? 

ttaf*./ 

• 

kab tak? 

how long? 


kab se 

since when? for how long? 


kabhi 

ever, sometimes 

// 

kabhi kabhi 

sometimes 

Jj 

kabhi... ruthin 

never 


kaprd 

cloth (m.) 




kapre 

~cr 

kitdb 


kitna? 


kitne baje? 


kitne baje hain? 

“ V 

kuch 


kuch.. . nahin 

jJ 

kirdya 

t/ 

kamd 

J 

kal 

AJ 

kul mildkar 

/ 

kilo 

yJ 

kilomipar 

f. 

kam 

W 

kam se kam 

/ 

ko 


kuca 


kaun (kis)? 


kis vaqt? 


kis taraf? 

U-ti/ 

kaun sd? 

(/)j/ 

koi (kisi) 

L^lj/ 

koi bat nahin 


koi do baje 

iXttr 

koi nahin 

/ 

ki 


ki nahin? 


kahdn? 

tt/ 

khdnd 

tl/ 

khdnd 


clothes (m.f.) 

book (f.) 

how much; how? 

at what time? 

what time is it? 

some; something; a little 

nothing 

fare, rent (m.) 

to do 

yesterday, tomorrow 
in total 
kilo (m.) 
kilometre (m.) 
less, few 
at least 
to, for, at, on 
narrow lane (m.) 
who? what? which? 
at what time? 
in what direction? 
which? 

some; someone; approximately 
it doesn’t matter 
at about two o’clock 
no one 

(he said) that; or 
or not? 
where? 

food, dinner (m.) 
to eat 
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fcriy 

khafd bond 

to stand, be standing 

tu/ 

kahldnd 

to be called 


(se) kahnd 

to say, tell 


kholnd 

to open 


khet 

field (m.) 


kheti bdfi 

agriculture (f.) 

if 

khelnd 

to play 

jf 

kahili 

somewhere; somehow 

JJ 

kahin nahih 

nowhere 

& 

khaincnd 

to pull, drag 


tasvir khaincnd 

to take a photograph 

f 

kai 

several 

V 

kydi 

what? which? 

tfeCil 

aurkyd! 

so what! 


kyd bdt hai? 

what’s the matter? 

%-JW 

kyd hdl hai ? 

how are you? 

tut 

kaisdi 

how? of what kind? 

*sf 

kaise? 

how? in what way? 

tu/ 

kyon? 

why? well 

Jf 

kyonki 

because 


J 9*f 


JJf 

gW 

car, train (f.) 

tr 

gdnd 

to sing 

Dtii.lT 

gdnevdid 

singer (m.) 

r/ 

garm 

hot, warm 

if 

garmi 

heat, warmth, summer (f.) 

trtjf 

garml bond 

to be hot, warm 


dj garmi hai 

it’s warm today 

u^S 

garmidn 

summer, the hot season (f.p) 




garbar 


pe( men garbar hai 

c j 

guzamd 

if 

gala 

t-jisjilL 

gale men xarrdl hai 

atf 

goh 

/ 

ghar 

</ 

ghar par 

ft 

ghanfa 

J 1 

/D 

lakh 

/iiji 

das Idkh 

Jli 

Idl 

Cl) 

land 

0 

larkd 


larki 

JW 

lifafd 

tJ 

likhnd 

tSf 

lagnd 

St-tf 

lagtd hai hi 

^dtyc/) 

(ko) accha lagtd hai 


kame laga 


bhuk lagti hai 

u 

lamhd 

w 

laufnd 

J> 

log 

cT<L 

lednd 

Clf L. 

le jdnd 


confusion, upset, mess (m.) 

I have an upset stomach 

to pass (of time); to go/pass 
through 

throat, neck (m.) 

I have a sore throat 
meat (m.) 
house, home (m.) 
at home 
hour (m.) 

one hundred thousand (m.) 

one million 

red 

to bring 
boy (m.) 
girl (f.) 
envelope (m.) 
to write 

to be applied; seem; feel; begin to 
it seems that 

it seems good to; one likes 
he began to do 
one feels hungry 
long; tall 

to come back, return 
people (m.p.) 
to bring 
to take away 
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ke lie 

for (the sake of) 


do din ke lie 

for two days 

$ 

lekin 

but 

U 

lend 

( mlm 

to take 

ft 

mithi 

forehead (m.) 

bA 

mdfc 

March (m.) 

Jl 

min 

mother (f.) 


mubirak 

congratulations (m.) 

JaU'fcA'cfc' 

'id, silprah 

mubirak 

happy Eid, birthday 


safar mubirak ho! 

bon voyage! 


mubirakbid deni 

to congratulate 

(S^ 

mat 

do not (+ imperative) 

>* 

mafar 

pca(s) (m.) 

(c/Oji* 

mifhii (in) 

sweet(s) (f.) 

*S 

mahabbatl 

muhabbat 

love (f.) 


turn se mahabbat hai 

I love you 

)J* 

madad 

help (f.) 

tJ)jk(tS ) 

(ki) madad kami 

to help 

Ju 

maziq 

joke (m.) 

ttiijur 

ki maziq urina 

to make fon of 

>/ 

mard 

man (m.) 

Js 

murp 

chicken (f.) 

£ 

markaz 

centre (m.) 

t/ 

mama 

to die 


mazi 

pleasure (m.) 


mizij iarifi 

how are you? 



'w4 

kaise mizdj? 

how are you? 


mazedar 

tasty, pleasurable, funny 

Jv 

masd.il 

problems (m.p.) 

* 

masjid 

mosque (f.) 

r 

muslim 

Muslim (m.) 

y 

masala 

problem (m.) 

Jr* 

masriq 

east (m.) 


malq 

practice (f.) 

t/j** 

malq kama 

to practise 

& 

mulkil 

difficult 

J** 

mulkil 

problem (f.) 

J/ 

koi mulkil nahin 

no problem 

j* 

malhur 

famous 


masruf 

busy 


masrufidt 

activities (f.p.) 

ctfl> 

mazdmin 

subjects (m.p.) 


mazmun 

subject (m.) 


matlab 

meaning (m.) 

<4**> 

matlabyih hai ki 

this means that 

wSfc* 

m'udf (mdf) 

excused 

fcyCjU* 

mu'dfkamd 

to excuse 


mu'afkijie 

excuse me. I’m sorry 


ma'lum 

known 

t^y/ 

ko ma'lum bond 

to know 

‘r(*i 

mujhe ma'lum hai 

I know 

A-**^ 

ma'lum hota hai ki 

it seems that 

\*(y£ 

mujhe ma'lum hud 

I found out 

^y 

ma'lumat 

information (m.p.) 


majjrib 

west (m.) 
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ke muqdbile men 

* 

maqbara 


makdn 

a&SjlL 

muldzimat 

til 

mildnd 


muldqat 


se muldqat bond 

J. 

mulk 

n 

milnd 


mujhe miltd hai 


se milnd 

UM 

phir mileage 


mumkin 

f<r*P 

mumkin hai ki 


mundsib 


muntazir 


main is kd 

muntazir huh 


minat 


ek minat thahrie 

J** 

manga! 

, / 

mahgani 


men mahgani hui 

tif 

mahgvdnd 

* 

munh 


muhh hath dhona 

P 

mausam 


moza (maze) 


mihrbdn 


compared to, than 
tomb, shrine (m.) 
house, building (m.) 
work, employment (f.) 
to introduce; to mix 
meeting (f.) 
to meet (with) 
country (m.) 
to be acquired, meet 
I get, acquire 
to meet with 

we’ll meet again’, see you! 

possible 

it’s possible that 

appropriate 

waiting, looking forward 
I’m looking forward to it 

minute (m.) 
wait a minute! 

Tuesday (m.) 

engagement (for marriage)(f.) 
I’m engaged 
to order (meals, etc.) 
lace, mouth (m.) 

‘to wash lace and hands’, have 
awash 
weather (m.) 

sock(s) (m.) 
kind, pleasant 
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lily 

mihrbdni 

kindness; thank you (f:) 


mihrbani karke 

please 

dtf 

mihman 

guest (m.) 

jiyuif 

mihmdn navdz 

hospitable 

{JjlidW 

mihman navazi 

hospitality (f.) 


mahahgd 

expensive, dear 


mahina 

month (m.) 

f 

mat 

May (f.) 

X 

mifar 

meter (in a taxi) (m.) 

X 

mez 

table (f.) 

£ 

mil 

mile (m.) 

j 

men 

in, among 


men se 

from among, among, out of 

M 

mindr 

lj nun 

minaret (m.) 

t 

nd 

isn’t it? 

r fc 

nap 

measurement, size (m.) 

W 

ndcnd 

to dance 


ndcnevdli 

dancing girl (f.) 

jut 

ndrdz 

angry 

£t 

ndita 

breakfast (m.) 

t&t 

ndita kamd 

to have breakfast 

r fc 

ndm 

name (m.) 

dt 

nan 

naan, oven-baked bread (m.) 

tt 

ndnd 

grandfather, mothers father 

Jt 

ndni 

grandmother, mothers 
mother (f.) 

S>y 

nazdik 

near, nearby 


se nazdik 

near 



y 

nusxa 

1 1 / 

nazardnd 


mujhe nazar atd hai 

S* 

naqia 

0* 

nikdh 

tv 

nikdlnd 

& 

nikalnd 

tTJ* 

nikal dnd 


namaz 


namaz parhnd 

*> 

namastt 

/y 

naukar 


naukari 

X> 

navambar 

• 

mt 

na 

• • 

00 00 

na... na 

<r<f- 

najdie 


hai nai 


nahdnd 


nahin 

L. 

nt 


nayd (nai, not) 

Hi 

nild 

st 

nind 

ct*X/) 

(ko) nind dnd 


> 

Jll) 

vdpas 

tT^b 

vdpat dnd 

<*. 

vdqai 


copy (of a book); prescription (m.) 
to come into view, be seen 
lean see 
map (m.) 

wedding ceremony (m.) 
to take out, extract 
to go out 
to come out 
prayer (s) (f.) 
to pray 

hello, goodbye (Hindu greeting) 
servant (m.) 

(manual) work (f.) 

November (m.) 
not, nor 
neither... nor 
don’t go 
isn’t it? 

to bathe, have a bath/shower 
not; no 

postposition used with past 
transitive verbs 

new 
blue 
sleep (f.) 
to fed sleepy 

» 

back 

to come back, return 
really, indeed 
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sevdqif 

Jh 

valid 

ijJb 

valida 


validain 


vajah 

(/I 

is vajah se 


kt vajah se 

ijj) 

vazan 


vatan 

A> 

vagaira 


vaqt 


is vaqt 

T 

vaqt par 

JC 

vakil 

>*sDj 

vildyat 

Jj-j 

vahdn 

Ul> 

vahih 

A 

hath 

A 

hathi 

4 

hir 


hah 

A 

har 

•A'a 

bar ek 

j»j/ t 

har roz 

*L>a 

har tarah ka 

^Aa 

har taraf 


har qism ka 

'•A 

hazdr 


acquainted with 
father (m.) 
mother (f.) 
parents (m.p.) 
reason (f.) 
for this reason 
because of 
weight (m.) 
homeland (m.) 
etcetera, and so on 
time (m.) 
at this time 
on time 
lawyer (m.) 

Britain (f.) 
there 

right there 

t chop he 

hand (m.) 
elephant (m.) 
necklace, garland (m.) 
yes, indeed 
every 

every one, every single 

everyday 

all kinds of 

everywhere 

of every kind 

thousand 
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A 

hafia 

week; Saturday (m.) 


is hafte 

this week 


hafteko 

on Saturday 

Jtt 

hameia 

always 

t A 

hansni 

to laugh 

lifjlrf 

havai adda 

airport (m.) 


haviijahiz 

aeroplane (m.) 

Jyt 

hofal 

hotel (m.) 

t lest 
• 

hojini 

to become 

ter 

honi 

to be 


hi 

Jff helo! 

i J* 

Jl yid 

(ko) yid ini 
tfjA yid rahni 
trot yid honi 
q->ld& mujhe yid hai 
ya’ni 
ijfL yaqin 

ko yaqin honi 
mujhe yaqin hai 
fat yunivarsifi 
ijljt yahin 
yahin 


only, just 

hello! (answering the telephone) 

\J V 

or 

memory (f.) 

to be recalled, come to mind 

to remain in the memory 

to be remembered 

I remember 

that is, namely 

certainty (m.) 

to be certain 

I am certain 

university (f.) 

here 

right here 
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English-Urdu vocabulary 


Many English words can have more than one meaning or fall into two or 
more grammatical categories. For example,‘order’ can be a noun or a verb: ‘to 
place an order’; ‘to order someone’. As a noun it can also mean ‘command’ 
or ‘request’: ‘an order to a soldier’; ‘an order for lunch’. In the following 
vocabulary, where confusion is likely to arise, nouns are marked (n.) and 
verbs (v.). Where necessary, words with more than one meaning are defined 
with a near synonym, e.g. ‘poor (indigent)’; ‘poor (pitiful, pathetic)’, etc. 


Pronouns are given in 

both the direct 

and oblique cases. 

e.g. ‘who?’ 

a 

JC\ 

again 

c-A 

a bit 

\A 

age 

/ 

a few 


ago 

, £ 

a little 


agriculture 

ijji(Jr ~ cSIA 

abandon 


airport 


about (approximately) 

V/ 

all 

^ -bU - ft? 

about (concerning) 


all day long 


above 

<*£- 

all kinds of 

ibh 

absolutely 

A 

all over 


account 


all over the place 


acquainted with 

t ytjb\><=- 

all right 


acquire 

fci- ei 

r 

all sorts of 

ti>fi 

activities 


all this much 

„ijei 

address 


all through 

/ 

advance (v.) 


Allah 

> 

advantage 


almost - Is/* 

j 

aeroplane 


alone 

iyi 

after 

ML 

along with 

Jv 

afterwards 


also 

f 
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although 

Jl)U . 

ask 

c<y 

*» 

always 


at 


a.m. 


at last 

r, >r 

among c-jfr - 

■ J~ - 

at least 


and 


at leisure 


and so on 

>A> 

at this time 


angel 

*} 

at what time 

4^ - •sAc/" 

angry 

t/U 

August 


animal 

Jlf\f 



answer (n.) 

wl/ 

back 

jib 

answer (v.) 

by* 

bad 

u 

anxiety 

/ - (jtZs 

bank 

-4 

anxious 

-&A - 

bathe 

tv 

appropriate 


bathroom 


approximately 

(3/- 

bazaar 

AJl 

April 

a<< 

be 

bf ,t»v 

Arabic 


be able 


area 

Jlk 

be acquired 

fel> - 

army 

b'f 

be applied 

tlT 

arrange (v.) 

tff&t 

be called 

til/ 

arrangement 

f\£n 

be educated 


arrive 


be enrolled 

C^>b - t* i/b 

artificial 


be played 

Cf 

as Jt-f-l-f 

be seen 


as far as 


beach 

JV 

as much as 

lA(?f 

beautiful 


as quickly as possible 

eAjJeJ*' 

because 




because of 


as well 


become 
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become tired 

tuJ? 

building 

- c,,lf 

bed 


bus 

iS 

before (in front of) 


business 


before (of time) 


busy 

'■*»/* 

begin 


but 

$ - & 

begin to 

tf 

buy (v.) 


beginning 

w 

by 


behind 

^ - 4i 

by means of 


best 

better 


call (v.) 

tit 

better than this 


camel 


between 


can (to be able) 


big 

lit 

capital 


bill 


car 


birthday 

X 

carriage 


blue 


castle 

J 

boil (v.) 

fell! 

centre 

// 

boiled 


century 


bon voyage 


certainly 

V 

book 

wi r 

certainty 

d?- 

both 

j)» 

chair 

d 

bother (v.) 


change (v.) 

& 

boy 

0 

cheap 


bread 


cheat (n. v.) 


breakfast 

£ t 

chess 

bring 

tlL-ti) 

chicken 

J/ 

brother 

jw 

child 

* 

brown 


childhood 


build 

tb 

circle 
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city 


class 


clean 

tJU 

clean and tidy 

!^JU 

dose (nearby) 

'r'-) 

close (v.) 

t /a. 

closed 

Jk 

cloth 


clothes 


coffee 


cold 

& 

cold (head cold) 

r r; 

cold season 

(jl y - iJlf 

coldness 


college 


colour 

Jj 

colourful 

v£-> 

comb 

r 

come 

t r 

come back 

til Jtb _ OV 

come down 

tsl 

come in 

tD^a/yjei . tUl 

c °me into view 

t r/ 

come late 


come out 

t rj 

c °me to mind 

tU 

comfort 

r j 

comfortable 


common 

r u 


compare 

G-(jl^T _ 

compared to 


compartment 


complete 

y.(9 

concerning 

{jZ^AiL 

condition 

ijs^U - Ju 

confusion 


congratulate 


congratulation 

ImJjV 

• 

converse with 


cook (n.) 


cook (v.) 


cool 

\JS* 

copy (v.) 

t/J 9 

correct 

€ 

country 

j. 

cross (v.) 

t/A 

V 

crowd 

# 

cry (v.) 

kiJ 

custom 

0 

dance (n.) 

& 

dance (v.) 

V 

dancing girl 


date 

fat 

dates (fruit) 

I 

daughter 

£• 

day 

j>j _ cJj 

dear (beloved) 

% 
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December 


decorate 

t|r 

delay (n.) 


delay (v.) 


deliver 


depart 

trUlfj 

departing 

Zhj 

departure 

Jbj 

detail 


details 


die (v.) 

t/ 

difference 

0/ 

difficult 


dinner 


direction 


divide 


division, partition 

<? 

do 

t/ 

doctor 

/« 

door 

»;>j j) 

drag 


dress (n.) 

j'V-Jty 

drink (v.) 

* 

drive 


car 

d< 

early 


earn 

tiT 

ease 

r ,1 


easily 


east 


easy 

c^T 

eat 

tur 

education 


elder 

'* 

elder brother 


elder sister 

IT 

elephant 

A 

else 

L - j* 

employment 


empty 

& 

end 

t 

engineer 


enjoy 

. tUi 

enough 


enter 

trfj^r 

envelope 


especially 

.{JL/V-/JV 

essential 


etcetera 

•A* *A> 

even 

j-J- 

even more 

jit 

even so 

/A 

evening 

r* 

evening meal 


ever 

/ 

every 
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every day 

_ 0>A 

every one 


every single 


every single thing 


everything 


everywhere 


example 

JO 

excellent 

w/ 

except 

bk 

excuse (n.) 


excuse (v.) 

t/ju* 

excuse me 


excused 


expense 

& 

expensive 


extremely 


eye 

ft 

fabulous 

At \> 

face 

-** - # 4 

factory 


fall 

t/ - t> 

family 

(JU'U 

famous 


far 

JV 

far from 

J»CL~ 

fare 

jf 

fate 


father 

jib - «y4 


father’s brother 

£-ltr 

father’s father 

bb 

father’s mother 

J)b 

favourite 

tj±X 4 

feel 

t/0 ** 

feel cold 

tfijy 

feel hungry 

fjA 

feel sleepy 

t lie 

feel thirsty 

tiry 

female friend 

Jr 

fever 


few 

f.t 

field 

- <af 

find 

tl 

r 

fine 

ft 

finish (n.) 

t 

finish (v.) 


first 

t* 

first class 


first of all 


five minutes away 


flower 

JA 

food 

tl/ - Jv 

for (the sake of) 

U- 

for example 

sjAII. JlJ* - <c 5 

forehead 

01 - 

foreign 

JlA 

foreigner 

iff 

forget 

tlfjA - &A 
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formality 


fort 


fortunate 


fotunately 


forward 

rr 

fourth 


free 

lx . )iji 

Friday 


friend 


from 


from now on 


fruit 

Ji 

frill 

\*\A- w 

funny 


garden 

u 

gather 

t/0 

general 

r 1 * 

generally 


gendeman 

w>U 

• 

get 


get married 


get up 

tA 

give 

b 

give leave 


give up 


g° 

Wf .tv 

go forward 

mj£t _ t**£f 

go on foot 

- tvJ* 


go out 


God 


God willing 

iwj»i 

going around 

JC 

good 


good news 


goodbye 

2 ^ - J»W 

grandfather 

tLtib 

grandmother 


great 

l* 

greens 

6/f 

greet 

t/fiis 

greetings 

I* 

guest 


habit 

** 

hair 

Jt 

half 

i»r 

hand 


happiness 

Jr 

happy 

Jr 

happy birthday 


happy Eid 

JW 

hard 

c? 

haste 

Jjk 

hat 

$ 

have a bath 

ti*? - tAf* 

have a headache 


have a shower 

tl<? - t/J^ 
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have a wash 

t 

hundred 

y 

have breakfast 

fcisJfc 

hunger 

JA 

head 

/ 

hunt (n.) 

& 

health 

_ cS 

hunt (v.) 

ttfJb 

hear 


hurry (n. v.) 

t/iJjA - (JJf 

heart 


husband 

A* 

heat 

jS 



heavy 

JM 

I 

Jt 

hello h 

- - i^L,bT 

ice cream 

{/ft 

help (v.) 

t/Lt 

idea 


here 

- /* 

if 

A 

high 

\f>\ 

V 

ill 

At 

history 

'6a 

important 


holiday 


in 

- j£\ 

home 

s 

in a little while 

jA 

homeland 




honour 

*7 

in detail 


hope 

t . v 1 

in front 


hospitable 

iiSc/if* 

in front of 


hospital 


in my opinion 


hospitality 

(JjlScJlf* 

in this direction 


hot 


in this way 

C«Afl 

hotel 

Jk 

in total 

A/ 

hour 


indeed 

(/b - (J|r - 

house 

y 

information 1 


how 


inhabitant 


how far 


interest 

a 

how long 

JCsJ" 

interesting 

T-i’ 

how much 

& 

introduce 

- tt/CidP 
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introduction 


land (n.) 

cC; 

invite 

1 

land (v.) 

t.?i 

invitation 


language 

di; 



last 

H 

January 

Jjft 

late (to be) 


jewels 


lateness 

Si 

job 

r* 

laugh 

14 

joke 

Ju 

lawyer 

JC 

journey 

x 

learn 

tx 

July 


leave (permission) 


June 

d* 

leave (v.) 


just 


left 

JA-U ft 



leftover 

Jl 

keep 


leisure 


key 

to 

lentils 

Jb 

kilo 

X 

less 

f 

kilometre 

XX 

less one quaner 

H 

kind (son) 


lesson 

s? 

kind (gentle) 

cV 

letter 

V-lX 

* 

king 


life 


kitchen 


like 

-4-Wit 

know 

t - tflf 

like (v.) 

tUi 

knowingly 

fjUd^ 

listen 

& 

knowledge 

f 

little 


known 


live (v.) 

11> 

Koran 

dt) 

lonely 

n/< 



long 


ladies 


look 


lady 

^>U - d?£ - (& 

look after 
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look for 

t/Jilr 

meet 

H - t/sdro 

look forward 

to/* 

meet with 

- t/sJSlhe- 

love (n.) 


meeting 


love (v.) 

tf&S 

memory 

4 

lovely 

- <4 

mess 

J 

low 

t-r 

meter 

y 

luggage 


method 

- 4>j> 

lunch 


midday 



* 

mile 


mad 

milk 

»»> 

make 

tfe 

minaret 

jb* 

make fun of 

tijija 

minute 


man 

>/ - 

mistake 

r 

manage 

bV" - t/fM 

mix 

ti l> 

mango 

r T 

Monday 

A 

manual work 

6/i 

money 


many 


month 


map 


more 

Sl)lj - tjLJ _ J)\ 

March 

&/1 

more than 

tiijc- 

market 

jlj l 

morning 

€ 

married 

>j> 6> l 

mosque 

S 

May 

t 

most 

wj 

mean (I mean) 

& 

mosdy 

sulj-ti 

meaning 


mother 


means 

J Ui - 4>ji 

mothers father 

tt 

meanwhile 

jL'eL\ 

mothers mother 

jt 

measure (v.) 

V 

mouth 


measurement 

T' t 

move 

i4-wp 

meat 


Mr 
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Mrs 


nonhem 


much 

UftfC _ «f( 

not 


much more 

mI 

nothing 

c# 

Muslim 


November 

Xi 



now 

v i 

naan 


nowadays 

j£t 

name 


nowhere 

Jij 

namely 

& 



narrow 

jf 

object (v.) 


native (of) 


objection 


near 

- 

obvious 

A 

nearby 

-W-trjk/T 

obviously 

J+j/t 

necessary 


occasion 

-*-4 

necessity 

*,»/• 

o’clock 


neck 


October 


necklace 

4 

of 

4 - 1/ - f 

need 


of course 


neither... nor 

• • 

^ •••• mt 

of every kind 

& 

never 

jfjf 

of what kind 

uT 

new 

£- - J' - V 

office 

/* 

news 

} 

often 


newspaper 

4* 

old 

* 

next 

- iKri-T -if» 

on 

/-< 

night 

<a>b 

on root 

J# 

✓ 

no 

J 

on the left 


no one 


on the right 


no problem 


on time 


noise 


once 

44 * 

north 

J* 

once again 
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on ce more - 

aa-& 

party 


one 

*4» 

pass (v. of time) 

t j’f 

0 ne and a half 

aA 

passport 


one hundred thousand 

/a 

peace 


one million 

£i)(jj 

peace be upon you 


one time 

A 

peas 

y 

one’s own 

V 

people 

J> 

only 


per cent 


open 

it 

period (of time) 


open (v.) 


person 


opinion 


phone (v.) 

t/j) 

opportunity 

is 

photograph 


or 

i-/ 

picture 


or not l 

.Js 

pineapple 

jei 

order (command) 

£ 

place (n.) 


order (v.) (to command) 

place (v.) 


order (v.) (to request) 

tlfi 

play 


other 


pleasant 

Ah 

ought to 


please 

jiy 

ought to have 


please (v.) 


out 

a\ 

pleasing 


out of 


pleasurable 

jh 

out of time 

outside 

A 

pleasure 


pack (v.) 

Wl 

plus 

A 

pain 

}j) 

plus one half 

JL5\s 

paisa 


plus one quarter 


parents . 


p.m. 


Partition 

A 

polite 
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poor (indigent) 


quickly 


poor (pitiful) 


quiet 

4 J*\i 

porter 

J 

quietly < 


possible 


quite 

(V - 

post 

Ji} 

quite good 

Hfi 

post office 



▼ 

postage stamp 


rain (n.) 

cm 

pour 

b>ii 

rain (v.) 


practice 


rajah 

Ifb 

pray (v.) 


rank 




rather 

\A 

prayer 




prayers 

M 

read 


preparation 


ready 

. * 

prepare 

t/j? 

really 

<A - i<< 

prescription 

y 

reason 


previous 


recendy 


price 

4 

red 

Jl) 

problem 

J 6 *. j> 

region 

ilk 

problems 

- JV 

relation (ship) 


province 


relations (relative) 


pull 

* 

remain 

c*> 

push 


remaining 

Jt 

put 

i>C 

rent 


put in 


reside 


put on (clothes) 


rest (n.) 

r ,vf 

question (n.) 


rest (v.) 


question (v.) 


return 


queue 


rice 

J* 

quick 


rich 

. y 
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rickshaw 

right (correct) 

* 

right (hand) 

- Uj>h 

right here 

ijr 

right now 
right there 

(/( 

ring (v.) 

Cf 

rise (v.) 


river 

Ij) 

road 

Jy 

rupee 


saree 

JvV 

Saturday 

A 

say 


scarf 


scatter 


school 

Jfi 

sea 

jjy 

seat (v.) 

tlA 

second 

V* 

see 

£ 

see you 

UM 

seem 


self 

>/ 

sell 

* 

send 

& 

September 


servant 

/) 


serve 


service 


ship 

H 

shin 

y 

shoes 

2-£ 

shopping 

} 

shore 

JV 

short 

erf 

shoulder 


show 

tU> 

shrine 

* 

shut (closed) 

A 

shut (v.) 

t /a 

sign (v.) 

t ftih 

silent 


silk 

£ 

since 

-* 

since then 


since when 

0 

sing 


singer 


sir 

w>U - wC? 

sister 


sixth 


sit 


sit down 


sleep (v.) 

t ? 

slow 

a** - -?tT 

slowly 
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small 

*4 

smart 

A 

so 

h'Jj 

so much 

Mpt- (?l 

so what 

Uy 

socks 


some 

J/. £ - iv 

somehow 

c/ 

someone 

j/ 

someone else 


something 

£ 

something else 


sometimes 


somewhere 


son 

u _ 

soon 

> 

sorrow 


sorry 


sort 

6> 

soul 

b>j 

south 


speak 

1* 

special 

cA 

speed 


spend 

t/&> 

spending 

& 

spice 

JU- 

spicy 

>uJU>. x 

splendid 



stand (v.) 

fcjtiX 

state 

- Jl, 

station 

c# 

stay (v.) 

hj - t j? 

still 

«JLi 

stomach 


stop (v.) 

-bC 

street 

* 6 ' 

strike (n.) 

t/M - Jt* 

strong 

^-A 

student 

fa* 

study (v.) 

b*% 

subject 

dS 

subjects 


such 

id' 

sugar 

/ 

suitcase 


summer 

Up/ 

sun 


Sunday 

yiyi 

sunshine 


surroundings 

ti/tyf 

sweat 


sweet (n.) 

J* 

table 

X 

take 

ft! 

take a photo 


take advantage 

tUl»>8 
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take away 

tu<L 

• 

through 

4-jiL 

take out 

fc X6 

Thursday 

d/t 

tall 


ticket 

J 

tasty 


tie (v.) 


taxi 

i lr 

till now 


taxi driver 


time 

ca _ «i; . a 

tea 

Hr 

time off 


teashop 


tired 

\*V 

teacher 

£ - tJp'f - 

to 

/ 

telephone 

dtf 

today 

&T 

television 


together 

vu 

tell 

Cl/ - tts 

tomb 

»/* 

than 


tomorrow 

✓ 

thank you 


tongue 

cV 



too 


that 

M 

too much 


that is 

£ 

tour 


then 


tour (v.) 


there 

u^> 

tourist 

Cfr 

thing 


town 

/ 

think 


train 


third 

!/* 

travel 


thirst 


travel (v.) 


this 

* 

trouble 


thought 

JV 

trousers 

d* 

thousand 


true 

$ 

three and a half 

JL£-j\s 

Tuesday 

> 

three and a quarter CPs' 

turn (n.) 

lM 

throat 

& 

turn off 





✓ 

two and a half du; 

two and a quarter ulr' 


uncle 

understand 

understanding 

unfortunately 

university 

untimely 

up 

up to 

upset (sad) 

upstairs 

Urdu 

use (v.) 

usual 

usually 


£ 

W _ t %jl£ 
j: 





t 

Jr 

Jbi 

JJ j\ 

r u 


vegetables 

very 

very soon 

wait (for) 

waiter 

waiting 

wake up 

walk 

wall 

want 

warm 


6X 

jif- wlJ - 1% - is>fi 
tyCllPl 


lA 




warmth 

.0/ 

was 


wash 

t f> 

watch (n.) 

jy 

water 

(ii 

way 

- l} - 



wear 


weather 


wedding 


Wednesday 

mJ. 

week 

A 

weep 

t)J 

weight 


welcome 


well 


were 


west 


what 

/ -«/ -</ 

what’s the matter 

when 


where 

ui/-ufc 

which 


white 


who 

bh/1* 

whole 

fl? - t/U - '4 

why 

u/ 

wife 


winter 

uy/ 
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wish (v.) 

Mr 

year 

Jl. 

with 


yellow 

ib 

woman 


yes 

t4 - c4tf - & 

word 


yesterday 

J 

work (n.) 

<S^j Ik - 

young 

C H 

work (v.) 


younger 


world 

fe* 

younger brother 


worried 

worry (v.) 

d%' 

t/J - 

younger sister 


wretched 


zero 

)* 

write 

«/ 

zone 

ilk 

wrong 

tit 

zoo 

y* 



Answer key 


Test yourself 

. 

Taj mahal 

Taj mahal 

d'/ 

Kardci 

Karachi 

Sf!ll 

Lahaur 

Lahore 


Kalkatta 

Calcutta 


Dibit 

Delhi 


Bambai 

Bombay 

>LKa? 

Haidrabad 

Hyderabad 


Mdunt evarest 

Mount Everest 

jA 

Bandras 

Benares 


b ahmad Ahmad/Ahmed; ram Ram; muhammad 'alijinndh Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah; mahatma gandbi Mahatma Gandhi; jamila Jamila/Jameela; pandit 
nehru Pandit Nehru; vinstan carcil Winston Charchill; bardk obamd 
Barack Obama; benazir bhutto Benazir Bhutto. 

C nan; capdti; kabab; paratha; sagpanir; dopiyaza; cikan tikkd; gulab jdmun; 
jalebi, qulfi; dis krim. 

d pakistan Pakistan; frans France; afganistdn Afganistan; nepal Nepal; japan 
Japan; yunaitid kingdom United Kingdom; beljam Belgium; ispen Spain. 

e hindostdn India; sa'udi 'arab Saudi Arabia; urdan Jordan; iraq Iraq; 
tin China; abu zdbi Abu Dhabi; sri lankd Sri Lanka (Ceylon); bangla del 
Bangla Desh (literally ‘Bengali Country’,) rus Russia 

f ma'lum (mdlum); li'r (ler); lu'la (lola); vdqi'at (vdqedt); a'Id (did); 
ya'ni (yani); i'tibar (etibar); ma'ruf (maruf); ni'mat (nemat) 

Unit i 

Exercise 1.1 

5 4 3 3 2 Jrl 1 
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Exercise i.a 


-<?- (ty* 3 

^d&isjyrije 4 

- J»lrLtr_»£*vl*l«Lf I 5 

♦ 

Exercise 1.3 

-J»UU> s 


Exerdi 


it $ ^4 i/ji y a i 


Exercise 1.5 


•'■7' 
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I A Hello, Khan Sahib. Where is your house? 
; B My house is in London, 
i A Are you a Pakistani or an Indian? 

I B I'm a Pakistani. 

; A : Is your house far from here? 

! B No, it's not very far. 

; A : Is your house nice? 

I B : Yes, it's nice, but it's old. 


Answers i In London 2 Pakistan 3 


Exercise 1.6 

1 Pakistan 2 False 3 False 4 Ten 


Test yourself 

a 7; b 10; c 8; d 1; e 9; 

f 5; g 2; h 4; 1 3; J 6 


Unit 2 


Exercise 2.1 

pine betiih 
che ghar 


sdtbacce 
Jjljb das admi 


Exercise 2.2 


Exercise 2.3 


Exercise 2.4 


5 Jl>Jl 4 

56 5 g 4 


No 4 Old 

5 False 


dSC&l ith kit&ben 

Ul'Z-A a JT'& 1 
Jl 3 Vl'Ul 1 
3 2 "'TTi 
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I III fill ll 


Exercise 2.5 


%( ■ /' tj/lr 

igf-M—M fa 

^hjjt (^U 

»*- ‘ (/^(jf**‘ (/\Jt jZ Jj^* 4r W44 —X (^ 

- 4 ri^ 

If iJ&fyfjfi t/U 

-^Jj^<C^«5!»#-t>j>4^ (^ 

c»lf 

t^J^gJil C% 

Rahim Sahibs teM me. How many children do 
you have? 

We have two sons and one small daughter. 

Are they aH at xhool? 

My two sons are at school. The little girl, namely Bttqis, is 
not at school She is at home. 

And is their xhool good? 

Yes. It's the big American school 
And is your house big? 

No. Them am only five rooms. But they am lots of 
people then. Namely, I and my wife, my parents 
and my unde. 

Is that difficult? 

No. It's not very difficult. We are Pakistanis. 

So what! 


Answers I Three 2 No ) American 4 Five S Yes 
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Test yourself 


Cjlp)i\ i*lPl 9 

-4-c tt4('Ct'd l -Jj(£<Ss*‘s b 


!4_ J? ;j i g 

-4-C?Ugr(iV^ h 
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Unit 3 
Exercise 3.1 

U*CC 5 4 **''/ 3 J$ 2 ?c£/^V^ 1 
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Exercise j.a 

c fyj? s 4 * V^T a fold. i 

Exercise n 

t^fcft*Lri s 

*U ^ 

Exercise 3.4 

V^-lJ*lJ/ , lJj)jP a 

J IjvJIC- 1 1 ‘4^. jfj ipJI \A‘*fsd 3 
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Exercise 3.5 
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1 * 


*• ^ •• w w 


Rahim 

Hello, Aslam. How are you? 


Aslam 

I'm well, thanks. And you? 


Rahim 

I'm extremely well. Are you free today? 


Aslam 

Yes. It's a holiday today. 


Rahim 

Meet my friend. His name is Bill. He's an American. 


Aslam 

Really? That's very interesting. Come on, let's have tea. In my 


house. Today my wife and children are in town, but 1 have 
some good tea in the house. 

Rahim 

Is your house far from here? 


Aslam 

No, it's nearby. On Bandar Road. 


Answers 

1 Yes 2 A holiday 3 American 4 In town 5 Nearby 



Test yourself 
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Unit 4 



Exercise 4.1 
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: ;c* 

'tjlfc- J'rttjfij {(£ Ul vy* • oj^ 

-<i- : Jiy 

F Hello, Mumtaz. How are things? 

M : I'm well, thank you. What, are you in town? 

F : Yes, the children are at school. I've got some free time. 

M : I'm also free. Come on, let's have a cup of tea. 

F : Of course. Is there some hotel here? Do you know where? 

M : Yes.There's (one) there. They have both tea and also delicious 
food. 

F : i only want tea. It's quite warm today, isn't it? 

M : Yes, it's very warm. Come on then, let's go and have tea. I've got 
an hour. 

F Do they have icecream there as well? 

M : Of course. Let's go and have icecream. It's a good idea. 


Answers 1 In town 2 At school 3 A hotel 4 Warm 
5 Have ice cream 


Exercise 4*3 
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Exercise 4.4 




Test yourself 
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Unit 5 

Exercise 5.1 

1 At 5 a.m. 2 Says prayers and has breakfast 3 With her parents 4 By 
train 5 In a little restaurant with Nargis 6 At 6 o’clock 7 Eats and 
watches TV 


Exercise 5.2 


Exercise 5.3 

~<z -\5 

-U&4uZ 6 
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Exercise 5-4 

1 False 2 True 3 False 4 False 5 True 6 False 

Exercise 5.5 
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Test yourself 
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Tujjfr/i-fr/4-£/(i V c 




John 


Aslam 


John 

Aslam 

Helen 

Aslam 

Helen 

Aslam 


Helen 

Aslam 


-a? J/Jk£ Jj^ 1 ujJ*^ (iy *c*> Ju*> 1 




Unit 6 

Dialogue i 


So, this is Clifton.There are (some) very splendid houses here. 
I think quite rich people live here. Look, that big, beautiful 
house. Whose house is that? 

I think it is some minister's house. Ministers in every 
country are rich, aren't they? But who lives there, 

I don't know. 

And there is the sea. Tell me, Aslam Sahib. Which sea is this? 

This is the Buhaira-eArab, that is,'the Arabian Sea'. 

But there are very few people on the beach. In Pakistan, don't 
people bathe in the sea? 

No. In Pakistan, there is no custom, like in England, of sitting 
on the beach and swimming in the sea. 

And look. There's a camel on the beach. Whose camel is it? 

I think it's that little boy's camel. Obviously ['it is clear than 
it is someone's (camel). Sometimes there are tourists here. 
They like to sit on a camel. 

And what lovely weather! Neither hot nor cold. 

Yes. In (The month of) November the weather is usually 
good. Come on, Helen Sahiba. Have a ride (sit) on a camel. 


John 


Aslam 


John 

Aslam 

Helen 

Aslam 

Helen 

Aslam 


Helen 

Aslam 


Exercise 6.1 


LltZ-X‘£- 5 4 Jii-rt'Ui 3 a 1 
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Dialogue 2 


John 

Hamid, since we are in Clifton today, so show us the school. 


You study (read) here, don't you. 

Hamid 

Yes, but today is Saturday. Our school is closed. 

John 

It doesn't matter. At least show us where you study. 

Hamid 

All right, but Clifton is quite a big area. My school is a bit far 


from here. 

Aslam 

It's all right. Fortunately, we have our car (with us) today. In 


the car it's only (a road of) five minutes. Come on, sit in 
the car. But wait a minute. 1 haven't got the key. Who's got 
(the key)? Someone's got it. Bilqis. Do you have the key? 

Bilqis 

Yes. Don't worry. 1 have it. 

Aslam 

Why do you have the key? 

Bilqis 

It's with me because ['for this reason that'] you always forget 
everything. Do you have (any) money with you today? 

Aslam 

Yes, I'll have a look now... no, 1 haven't got any money. 

Bilqis 

There you are (see)! You forget the key, you forget the 
money! So it's good that 1 have money. Come on. I've got 
the key, so today I'll drive! 


Exercise 6.2 

1 True 2 True 3 False 4 False 5 False 

Dialogue 3 


John 

Aslam 


John 

Aslam 


Hamid 

John 

Hamid 


Good heavens! (Bravo!) What a splendid school, Hamid. What 
sort of children study here? 

Mostly the children of middle-class families study here. 
Unfortunately, the children of poor people do not study 
here. There are poor people in every country in the world. 
But what can you do? Someone is rich, someone is poor. 

I think the education (of) here is good. 

Yes. Usually in the big schools of Karachi the education is 
very good. Hamid, tell John Sahib what you study, and 
which subjects you like. 

We study all kinds of subjects. From among languages, 
English, Urdu and Arabic. In addition to this, history, 
geography, science, etc. 

And do you like English? 

Yes. English is quite easy, but Arabic is very difficult. 
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Exercise 6.3 


-t^4r 

Y fc<£_ <W^J^>f (*-<£_ (/**&?< (C 

V^3jf(J^si^lsif&Lt^iJjti^,i'a4</Jjhb!tlt £)& 

R Hello, Khan Sahib. You're also here at the station? 

What time does the train arrive? 

K I think it comes at 3 o'clock. Aren't you at work today? 

R No. There's a holiday today. There's usually a holiday on the 4th 

of November, isn't there? 

K Really. Why? 

R It's the minister's birthday. That's why there's a holiday. 

K Bravol The minister is very great man. Is there a holiday on his 

birthday? 

R Of coursel Look. The train's there. Our minister's in it. 


Answers ibtb3a4a5a(b 
Exercise 6.4 

y 5 / 4 tA 3 ^ 2 C<Af 1 

• 7 


Exercise 6.5 
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Exercise 6.6 




Test yourself 

a 4; b 7; C 9.9; d 10.10; a 1; f 8; g 2; h 5; I 6; J 3 


Unit 7 

Dialogua i 


Rahim : 

John 

Rahim : 
John 
Rahim : 
John 

Rahim : 

John 


Rahim 


John 


Hello, John Sahib. How are you? What are you doing 
these days? 

Hello (it is your prayer), Rahim Sahib. These days I'm quite 
busy. We are preparing to go to Lahore. 

Really. When are you going? 

Perhaps next week. On the 10th. We are still not certain. 

How are you going? By train or by air? 

We intend to go (there is an intention of going) by train. What 
do you think? 

This is good, because on the 10th my sister and her husband 
are going to Lahore by train. Go with them. 

This is very good, but we don't have tickets or reservations. 
Where does one get tickets? Can you get them from the 
station (where are tickets got?, are they got from?)? 

No. Don't go to the station. There's always bother there. I'll do it 
like this. A good friend of mine works in a travel agency here. 
I'll telephone him today. Don't worry. So, this means - two 
tickets Karachi - Lahore, in first class, for the 10th. All right? 

Rahim Sahib, thank you very much. 
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Rahim 

John 

Rahim 


John 


No problem! Telephone me this (today) evening. Do you have 
my number? 

No, I don’t. 

All right, so write (it): 10593 Now I am going somewhere (to 
one place). (Can I take my) leave? 

Thank you very much, Rahim Sahib. Goodbye. 


Exards* 7*1 


Dialogue a 


John 

Hello! This is John speaking (lam John speaking). 


Is Rahim Sahib at home? 

Begam Rahim 

Yes. One minute. I'll just call him. He's coming. 

Rahim 

Hello, John Sahib. Listen. There is (one) good news. 

1 have your tickets with me. My friend is a very 
cunning fellow! You can always get tickets from him 
easily. 1 don't know how. 1 never ask. Well, this means 
that you are going next week, on the 10th, at eight 
in the morning. 

John 

Thank you, Rahim Sahib. This is your and your friend's 
kindness. 

Rahim 

Then tell me John. What are you doing this evening? 
Are you going out somewhere? 

John 

No. At this moment we are in the hotel. Usually we 
have the evening meal here. 

Rahim 

Right. Don’t eat there. Come here for dinner. This 
evening my sister and her husband are also 
coming. Meet them. What's the time now? It's 
seven o'clock, isn't it? So you come at eight. 

John 

Thank you, Rahim Sahib. We'll arrive at eight sharp. 
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Dialogue 3 


Rahim Come in, John Sahib. Come in, Helen Sahiba. Please sit 
down. Meet my wife. Her name is Fatima. And this is 
my sister, Kausar, and my brother-in-law, Qasim Sahib. 
He is a native of Lahore. They are going with you 
next Thursday. Qasim Sahib knows everything about 
Lahore. Qasim Sahib, you know that John and Helen 
are our English friends. Both are doctors in England. 
And both speak very good Urdu. 

Qasim Tell me, John Sahib. Where do you intend to stay in 
Lahore? 

John So far I don't know. I suppose in some hotel. 

Qasim In Lahore, there are many good new hotels but my 

favourite hotel is an old English hotel. It is near Mall 
Road. Right in the centre. I'll give you the telephone 
number. Ring there tomorrow and give my name. 


Exercise 7.2 

~ ^ j/\$j l? If -4 I 1 

Exercise 7.3 
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Fatima 

Hello, Kausar. What are you doing today? 

Kausar 

Nothing. I'm at home today. At the moment I'm preparing lunch. 

Fatima 

1 see. What are you cooking? 

Kausar 

I'm not cooking much. Bread, chicken, rice. 

Fatima 

Do you have some time this evening? 

Kausar 

No. We're going out to dinner. 

Fatima 

Then what are you doing tomorrow morning? 


Are you free? 

Kausar 

Yes. I'm free. 

Fatima 

Good. Then phone me at nine sharp. Goodbye. 


Answers iblbja^asb 
Exercise 7.4 

-U* 


Test yourself 
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Unit 8 

Dialogue i 


John 

Hello, sir. 

Manager 

Hello, Mr Smith. How are you? Are you having a good 


time in Karachi? (a good time is passing?) 

John 

Yes, we are having very good days here (good days 
are passing). We like your hotel very much. Tomorrow 
morning we are going to Lahore and we shall stay 
there for about ten days. 

Manager 

1 see. How will you go? By train or by air? 

John 

We shall go by train. The train will depart from the 
station at 8 a.m. (in the morning). Therefore, we have 
to get up early. Can one get a taxi from here easily? 

Manager 

Yes. There will be no problem. I'll call a taxi for you 
at seven. Before going, have breakfast. Will you have 
breakfast in the room? 

John 

This will be very good. And give me the bill by this 
(today) evening. 1 have to go out now for two (or) 
three hours. I'll come back at about six. 

Manager 

All right. Mr Smith. You go. By six o'clock all will be ready. 
Will you have dinner here this evening? 

John 

No, we are going to friends. We shall have dinner with 
them. 

Manager 

Very well, sir. 1 shall be (remain) here in the evening. 

If you need anything else, then tell me. 

John 

Thank you. We'll meet again in the evening. 


Dialogue 2 


John Hello, sir. Thank you for the breakfast. I have to pay 

(give you money) for it. 

Manager No, Mr Smith. It's no trouble. It's on (from the side of) 

the hotel. And here is (some) fruit for the journey. Take 
(it). This is also from us. 
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John 

Manager 

John 

Manager 

John 

Manager 

John 

Manager 


John 


Manager 


Oh, you are taking too much trouble! Thank you very, 
very much. We shall always remember your hotel (will 
remain a memory to us). 

Where is your luggage? Is it in the room? 

Yes. There are three suitcases. But they are quite heavy. 

All right. You sit here. I'll call the porter. He'll bring the 
luggage and put it in the taxi. You have plenty of time. 
Before going will you have (drink) tea or coffee? 

No, thank you. I think that we'll be off now, because we 
have to meet friends at the station. They are going to 
Lahore with us. 

After Lahore, what do you intend? Will you go home 
from there? 

No, we shall go from there to Delhi and stay for two 
weeks in India. 

I see. You will like Delhi a lot. Delhi is the homeland of 
my family. That is, i am a native of Delhi. It's a very 
splendid city. 

I am sure that Delhi is very splendid. But first of all we 
shall see Lahore. Right. That’s our taxi driver, isn't it? 

So, we'll be off. Once more, thank you very, very much. 
We shall meet again. 

Come again some time. Goodbye. 


Exercise 8.1 

<c_l'li 6 5 4 3 Ul^r 3 2 t£(j*£ 1 

Dialogue 3 


Taxi driver 
John 


Taxi driver 


John 


Where do you have to go, sahib? Do you have to go to 
the station? 

Yes. We are going to Lahore. From which platform 
does the train depart? You probably know (you will 
know). 

Yes, sahib. There's no problem. I’ll call the porter for 
you. The station is not very far from here. It's only 
twenty minutes (a road of twenty minutes). You are 
English, aren't you? How do you know Urdu (how 
does Urdu come to you)? 

Well, I'm learning Urdu. A lot of Urdu speakers live in 
England. 
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; Taxi driver 

Yes, 1 know. My elder brother lives in Manchester. 

1 shall also go there. 

; John 
j Taxi driver 

1 see. When do you intend to go? 

There are always intentions, sahib, but one needs 
money, doesn't one? I'm a taxi driver. 1 don't earn 
much. But one day 1 shall certainly go there. Look. 

The station is here. 

i John 

Oho! What a big crowd! How shall we get (arrive) to 
the platform? 

Taxi driver 

It's no problem, sahib. I'll call the porter. He will put 
(seat) you in the train. Give him ten rupees. No more. 

i John 
; Taxi driver 

And how much money do 1 have to give you? 

Well. Give [me] twenty-five rupees. See that man? 

He's your porter. 

j John 

Thank you very much. Goodbye. 

Exercise 8.2 

- Uj j i— yC* 2 

*5r'- ) <Tv stf* 4 

Exercise 8.3 

tU 5 t/ 4 3 1^1 l (jl/ 1 


Exercise 8.4 

1 Ten 2 1630 rupees 3 Five times 4 309 rupees 5 22 rupees 6 3921 rupees 
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Unit 9 

Dialogue i 

Qasim John Sahib, hello! Where were you? You weren't on the 
platform. I was very worried. 

John Hello, Qasim Sahib. Excuse (me). But there was such a big 
crowd. It's difficult, isn't it? In such a crowd, you can't see 
anyone (anyone does not come into view). 

Qasim Well, never mind. The important thing is that you are here. 

The compartment is quite comfortable, isn't it? And there 
will only be the four of us (we shall only be four people). 
There won't be anyone else. Are you enjoying Pakistan 
(is Pakistan coming pleasing)? 

John We're enjoying it very much. In Karachi, our hotel was very 
good. The food was good, the people were good and the 
hotel manager was an especially kind person. We have 
many new friends. 

Qasim In Lahore, you will find (will be acquired) many more friends. 

The people of Panjab are very hospitable. Good heavens! 
Where's my wife? Five minutes ago she was on the 
platform with (her) (lady) friends. Now I can't see her 
anywhere (she does not come into view). You sit here. 

I'll look for her. The train will depart in (after) five minutes. 

John Qasim Sahib, don't be anxious. Look, she is coming. 

Qasim Kausar! Where were you? Were you with (your) friends? Come 
on. Get (sit) in the compartment. The train is going now. 


Exercise 9.1 


Dialogue 2 


1/5 J? 4 J? 3 £2 £1 


John (Why), Qasim Sahib. Are you a native of Lahore? 

Qasim No. I am originally from Multan. Multan is also in Panjab 
and not very far from Lahore. First, I was in the army. 
Namely, I was a soldier for (from) ten years. After that I was 
in Hyderabad, Sindh and Karachi. Nowadays I do business 
in Lahore. Today our train will pass through Hyderabad and 
Multan. Tomorrow morning at about eight o'clock we shall 
arrive in Lahore. 
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John Lahore is smaller than Karachi, isn't it? 

Qasim Yes. Lahore is the biggest city in (of) Panjab, but it is much 
smaller than Karachi. I think the population of Lahore is 
about three (to) four million ('thirty, forty lakhs'). Karachi's 
population Is very big. First, Karachi was the capital of 
Pakistan. As you know, our capital is now Islamabad. 

John Is Islamabad far from Lahore? 

Qasim No, it is not all that far. In the train it is about five hours' 
journey. Islamabad is quite a new city and much smaller 
than Lahore. Karachi is the biggest city in (of) Pakistan. But 
in my opinion Lahore is the most interesting and pleasant. 
What's the time now? It's ten o'clock. In (after) a short while 
we shall arrive at Hyderabad.There we shall have (drink) tea. 


Exercise 9*2 

u ivy JjLjv^^vL 11l£ \f\$ j if 1 

J£(ve>)jfr£L 3 
( IPl^iV'(kSv*j^vbl^l?^l 5 

Dialogue 3 

Qasim Well, at last we are in Lahore. You must be (will be) very tired. 

But your hotel is not all that far from here. We'll take (sit in) 
a taxi and we'll take you as far as the hotel. 

John Thank you, Qasim Sahib, but please don't trouble yourself. 

You must be tired too. You go straight home. We'll easily 
get to (arrive at) the hotel. 

Qasim It's no trouble. Your hotel is on our way. You will see that your 

hotel is a very interesting building. It means that the building 
is interesting. First, it was the house of some English general. 
And English troops were there. Now it's a hoteLThe rooms 
are very big and comfortable. It's an old hotel but I think old 
hotels are more interesting than those new hotels. Come 
on, let's get in the taxi. Well go straight to your hotel. Have 
something to eat there and have a good rest And tomorrow 
morning I'll come to you. I'll show you Lahore. 
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John Thank you very much, Qasim Sahib. But will you have time 
tomorrow? 

Qasim Yes. I shall be free (there will be leisure) all day long. It's 
Saturday tomorrow, isn't it? I don't work on Saturday. 
Usually in Pakistan, there's a holiday on Saturday. 

Look, your hotel is here on the left. On the right is Mall 
Road. This is the biggest and most splendid road in 
(of) Lahore. Go now. Have a rest and we shall meet 
tomorrow, inshallah. 

John Thank you, Qasim Sahib. Goodbye. 


Exorcise 9.3 

1 5; 2 1; 3 6; 4 7; 5 2; « 4; 7 3 

Exorcise 9.4 

ctfJtf/lA? 5 4 tfuf *3 £-2 

9 8 fit 7 6 

Exorcise 9.5 
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Test yourself 

a 5; b 4; c 6; d 9; 0 7; f 8; g 2; h 3; i 1 


Unit 10 

Dialogue 1 

; Qasim : Hello, John Sahib. Can I come in? 
i John Hello. Yes, Qasim Sahib. Please come in. Will you have tea? 

Shall I order tea? What a splendid hotel this is! Not one 
room but three rooms. Here is the sitting room; there is 
the bedroom (sleeping room); and at the back is a very 
big bathroom. 
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Qasim And how was your day yesterday? I think that after the 

journey you were very tired. 

John Yes. Well, all day long we were in the hotel. In front there is a 

very beautiful garden. There is every kind of comfort (rest). 
And what fine weather it is! It is colder (there is more cold) 
in Lahore in comparison with Karachi, isn't it? 

Qasim Yes, in Panjab in (the month of) November it is colder. But all 
day long it is sunny (there is sunshine). So, you tell (me). 
What shall we do today? Shall we go out? 

John If you are free (if there is leisure to you) (then) we shall look 
around Lahore (do a tour of Lahore). Can you show us the 
most important streets and buildings? 

Qasim Yes, with great pleasure. If you tell me what you especially 
want to see (then) I shall show you. 

John I think we might start (let us start) with the Badshahi 

Mosque. They say that the Badshahi Mosque is the biggest 
mosque in (of) the world, don't they? 

Qasim I'm not certain, but it must be (will be) one of the biggest 
(from among the biggest) mosques. At least it is bigger 
than Delhi's Jami'Mosque. All right. Let's have tea quickly 
and get going. 


Dialogue 2 


John So this is the Badshahi Mosque. It's really a vast mosque. 

Qasim Sahib, tell (me). Whose mosque is it? 

Qasim It's Aurangzeb's mosque. You will recall that Aurangzeb was 
the son of Shahjahan and the most famous building of 
Shahjahan is the Taj Mahal. The Taj Mahal is in Agra. They 
were both Mughal kings and in the time of the Mughals 
three cities, namely Lahore, Delhi and Agra, were the most 
important capitals. 

John Can we go inside? 

Qasim Of course. There is no problem. If your wife puts a shawl or 

scarf on her head, it will be good. 

John This means that ladies can enter the mosque. 

Qasim Why not? From the point of view of Islam all human beings 

are equal. Look, the door is there. Come on, let's go. 

Helen What a splendid mosque it is! There are eight high minarets 
and three white domes. The colour of the walls is red. And 
how dean and tidy It is! But there are very few people here. 
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Qasim Yes, but at the time of prayers there's a great crowd. A 

hundred thousand people can pray (read prayer) here. 
Helen Can I take a photograph? 

Qasim Of course, but don’t take it from here. The sun is in front of 

you. If you go to that side, a good picture will come out. 


Dialogue 3 


Helen The Badshahi Mosque was really very beautiful, and how 

interesting are the streets of this area! It seems that we are 
seeing the stories of the Arabian Nights ifilfLaila). If 
I close (my) eyes (then) I can see old Baghdad (Baghdad 
comes into view). 

Qasim Do you like Lahore better than Karachi? 

Helen I won't say that. I can say this much - that it is quite 

different. 

Qasim Very well then, let's go on (forward) and before lunch I'll 
show you the old city. There is a very famous bazaar. It's 
name is Anarkali. Anarkali, in the time of the Mughals, was 
an unfortunate girl. She was a famous singer and dancer. 
But her life was sad. Her tomb is in the Old Fort. If you 
want to go to Anarkali on foot (then) we shall cross the old 
city. You will be able to see everything. 

Helen Yes. Let's go on foot. The weather is lovely and I am neither 
hungry nor thirsty (to me there is neither hunger nor 
thirst). I am only in love with this beautiful city (to me 
there is love from). 

Qasim All right, let's go on foot. But in (after) an hour you will 
be certainly be hungry (hunger will be). In Anarkali, 

I know a (one) very good restaurant. Excuse me. I am also 
interested in old buildings, but in this world, food (bread) 
is also an important thing! 
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Unit 11 

Dialogue 1 


Qasim Well, John. Are you here alone? Isn't Helen here, then? 

John Yes. I was thinking that I would write one (or) two letters. 

This morning my wife is wandering around Anarkali. 

She is buying some clothes with the wife of the hotel 
manager. This room is so comfortable that I was thinking 
I would take full advantage of my wife's absence. I am 
very frightened of bazaars. 
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Qasim Yes, Helen was telling me that you don't like wandering 

around ('in') shops. 

John This Is true. Shall I order tea? 

Qasim That's a very good idea. Let's drink tea and have a chat. John, 
I was thinking that since you are in Lahore, then I would 
show you my village. My village is towards Shaikhupura. 

I used to live there in my childhood. I always remember 
(my) childhood. 

John So, you originally come from a village? 

Qasim Yes. Most Pakistanis live in villages. How good my childhood 
was! We used to play in the fields, eat the very best 
of food. At that time everything used to be good. It’s 
possible we may go the day after tomorrow. Our village is 
not all that far. 

John Very well. We'll certainly make arrangements to go. Tell me, 

Qasim, what were you doing yesterday evening? Your 
telephone was ringing. It seemed that you were not at 
home. 

Qasim Yes, we were at a party. My wife was singing there. 

John Really. Does your wife sing? 

Qasim Yes. Come to the house some time and listen. 


Dialogue 2 


Qasim Hello, John. I haven't called at an awkward moment? 

John No, Qasim. We are ready. Today the weather is very good. It 

was raining last night, wasn't it? 

Qasim Yes. It doesn't usually rain in November. Well, It's getting nice 
and sunny ('a good sunshine is coming out'). Come on, 
let's go. Get into the car. 

John Shaikhupura's not so far from here, is it? 

Qasim No, it's about 34 miles away. Towards the north. If you go 

east from here, then you come to the Indian border ('the 
border will come'). If you go further on from Shaikhupura, 
then you'll arrive at Islamabad. Further on from there is 
Peshawar and the North West Frontier. But that's quite far. 
Islamabad is about 160 miles from Lahore. 

John Is Shaikhupura an old town? 

Qasim In the 17th century Jahangir used to live there and used to 

hunt in the nearby jungle. His fort is still there. 
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John And is your village large? 

Qasim It's quite a big village. My relations still practise agriculture 
there. As you know, the meaning of'Panjab' is 'the Land 
of the Five Rivers'. The land is very fertile. My family has 
been ('is') resident there since the 18 th century. Before 
Partition, Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs all lived together 
there. But now there are only Muslims. As I was telling you 
the day before yesterday, the world changes very fast. 
Inshallah, in the next century we shall be able to live more 
happily. Look, our village is coming into view. Come on. 

I'll introduce you to my relations and we'll have a good 
dinner. 
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Unit 12 

Dialogue i 


John Hello, Bilqis. Tell me. How are you? 

BHqis Really, It's John. How are you? Did you get to Lahore safely? 

John Yes, thank you. All's well here. Lahore is really a splendid 

place. Is Aslam there? 

Bilqis Yes. I'll call him now. There you are. He's coming. 

Adam Johnl I'm very pleased. What are you doing these days? 

John We're very busy. The day before yesterday we went to 

Shaikhupura to see Qasim's village. That was really very 
Interesting. Yesterday we went to visit Jahangir's tomb. 

Aslam And how's the weather? 

John It's colder here than Karachi. They say that in winter It's 

(usually) quite cold in Panjab. The day before yesterday, It 
rained for a little while. After that the sun came out, and it 
was sunny ('sunshine remained') all day long. 

Aslam And what's your intention? 

John In three days' time ('after three days'), that is on Tuesday, 
we're going to Delhi. We'll go by air, because we don't 
have all that much time. 

Aslam Right I've never been ('gone*) to Delhi. You know that Delhi 
is Bilqis' home town. Can you do a job for me? An old 
friend of ours lives near Chandni Chowk. Go and meet 
him and give ('sayO him our greetings. His name is Sharif 
Ahmad and he lives in Kucha-e Rahman. The house 
number is 1045. Any rickshaw driver will show you the 
way ('road*). 

John Yes, Aslam. I shall certainly do that (work). 
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Aslam And what's your programme today? 

John We're going to lunch at the place of some friends. Yesterday 
we met them ('a meeting came about with them') in a tea 
shop. After that, they'll take us to the banks of the Ravi. 

Aslam OK, John. Have a good time ('stroll around well') and write to 

us from Delhi. Bon voyage! 


Exercise 12.1 

(/‘IAjLm 2 
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7 

Dialogue 2 


Qasim Hello. At last you are (present) here. I passed by at about 

five, but you were not in the room. 

John I'm sorry, Qasim. We went out. I have just (now) come. Five 
minutes ago, Helen was chatting to the manager's wife. It 
seems that they have gone somewhere. They'll come in a 
little while. 

Qasim Where did you go today? 

John Yesterday evening we were sitting in a tea shop, and we 

met a person there. He's a lawyer in the court here. He at 
once began to ask how we know Urdu. After that we went 
to his house and met his family (members). His wife was 
preparing the food, so (then) we joined in the dinner. We 
arrived at the hotel at about 12 p.m. As you were saying, 
Panjabi people are very hospitable. 

This afternoon we met again and went to walk by the banks 
of the Ravi. I'm sorry that I couldn't phone you. 

Qasim Oho! New friends, new habits! You couldn't phone me (’US')! 

I began to think that you had gone to India without my 
permission. 




John Please forgive (me), Qasim. This is our mistake. 

Qasim No, John, it was only a joke. I'm very happy {'it is a matter of 

much happiness') that you like our Panjabi brothers. So, 
are ail your preparations for going to India complete? 

John We're almost ready. We shall have plenty of time. The plane 

goes at about eleven. 

Qasim OK. I'll come here at eight tomorrow morning and take you 

(up) to the airport Goodbye! 


Exercise 12.2 
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My name is Iqbal Ahmad. I originally come from Karachi. Last week 
I went (‘had gone’) for the first time to Lahore. The weather was very 
pleasant. (It was) neither hot nor cold and it was sunny (‘sunshine 
remained’) all day long. On Thursday evening, I went to have dinner 
at my friends’ place. There I met a famous lawyer. He said (‘began 
to say’): ‘Iqbal Sahib, why don’t you come to work in Lahore?’ But I 
cannot live in Lahore. All my relations are in Karachi. And my wife 
does not like the climate/weather of Panjab. 
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Unit 13 

Dialogue 1 


John 

Excuse me, is this queue for Delhi? 

Officer : 

Yes. Please wait in the queue. Your flight is at 11.25. Is this 


your luggage? 

John 

Yes. Two suitcases and one bag. 

Officer : 

Did you pack the luggage yourself? Are you taking things for 


anyone else? 

John 

No. We packed it ourselves. All the things are just our things. 

Officer : 

Very well. Come! Show your tickets and passports. After that 


you will be able to go straight into the lounge. Tell me. 
Where (from) did you learn Urdu? 
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John First of all, I learnt Urdu in London with friends. These days 
we are travelling in the subcontinent. In Karachi and 
Lahore, we had a lot of practice in speaking Urdu ('much 
practice came about'). 

Officer Very well, Mr Smith. I'm very pleased to have met you 

('having met you much pleasure has come about'). Very 
few foreigners speak such good Urdu. Go on. You have 
quite a lot of time. 

John What's the time now? My watch (has) stopped. 

Officer Now it's twenty to eleven. No. Sorry. Quarter to eleven. 

John And what time do we arrive at Delhi? 

Officer it's not a very long flight. You'll arrive about quarter past, 
half past twelve. Did you enjoy Lahore? 

John (We) enjoyed it very much. I think we saw absolutely 
everything. We shall always remember Pakistan. So, 
there's the announcement for ('of) our flight. Goodbye. 
Inshallah, we'll meet again. 


Exercise 13.1 
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Dialogue 2 




Hostess : Assalamu a'lalkum. Please ('having done kindness') show 

(me) your boarding pass. Your seats are there on the right. 

John Thank you. I understand ('understood'). Eighteen and 

nineteen, near the window. But look. There are two men 
sitting in our seats. What's happened? 'I'll go ('having 
gone') and have a word. Excuse me. it seems that you are 
sitting in our seats. Eighteen and nineteen. 

Man Really? I'm sorry. What you say is quite right. One minute 

and we'll shift from here. Are you going to Delhi? 

John I think we are all going to DelhL Otherwise, we’re sitting in 
the wrong plane. 

Man That's true. Today my brain is not working well. I didn't sleep 

(last) night. Yesterday evening I went to meet friends, and we 
were chatting till four in the morning. Having gone home, I 
quickly packed my luggage and came straight to the airport. 
It doesn't matter. Having arrived in Delhi, I'll have a good 
rest. But at home there's my wife, children and relations. 
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They never let me have a rest ('give me to restO. Rest Is 
'forbidden'at home! I'm very hungry. Last night I didn't 
eat anything. This morning I didn't even drink tea. You 
know, life is sometimes very difficult Every morning, 
having got up early, I go to work. In the evening, having 
arrived home, I want to eat Do I get food ('is food 
acquired')? I get nothing. My wife sits ail day long with 
her friends. She comes ('having come 1 ) home and says: 

'I'm tired. You make the dinner yourself. I also get tired. I'm 
thirsty now as well. Don't they give tea on this flight? I'm 
a poor man! Sometimes I think I'll go ('having gone 1 ) to 
Britain and work. 

Once I tried to go, but they didn't give me a visa. Brother, 
what can I say to you? Look. That girl is bringing tea. 
Thanks be to Allah! But she's going back. Won't we get 
tea? Alas! Alas! 
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Unit 14 

Dialogue i 


John 

At last we have arrived at Delhi. Let's look for a taxi and go 


straight to the hotel. I've got the address of the hotel. It's 
on Raj Path. Let's have a little food there. After that we'll 
visit the Red Fort and the Jami' Mosque. 

Helen 

John. Why are you talking to me in Urdu? Have you 
forgotten English? 

John 

No. 1 was thinking that since we have come to the homeland 
of Urdu, we ought to talk only in Urdu. Urdu was born in 
the lanes and alleys of Delhi, wasn't it? 

Helen 

You've really gone mad. Well, it doesn't matter. Let's talk only in 
Urdu. 1 have no objection. My Urdu is better than your Urdu. 

John 

That taxi's standing there. Eh, Sardar ji! Is the taxi empty? 

Sardar 

Yes, sir. Get in. Where do you want to go? 

John 

We have to go to the Raj Path. Do you know where the 

Imperial Hotel is? 

Sardar 

Yes, sir. Get in. Where are you coming from? 

John 

We're coming from Lahore. 

Sardar 

1 see. Lahore is my native place. After Partition in (19)47, my 
family moved ('was transferred') here. My childhood was 
spent there. 
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John A lot of Sikhs live in Delhi, don't they? 

Sardar Yes. All sorts of people live in Delhi. There are Hindus as 

well and the Muslims live mainly in the old city, that is 
by Chandni Chowk. You speak good Urdu. You're not 
Pakistanis? 

John No, we're from England. There we have many Indian and 
Pakistani friends. Therefore, I learnt Urdu. 

Sardar Excellent! Here's your hotel ('hotel has come'). 

John How much money shall ('may') I give you? 

Sardar Well, give me 60 rupees. 

John OK. Here you are. Thank you. Inshallah, we'll meet again. 

Dialogue 2 

John At last we've got to the hotel. I'm very tired. We've done a 
great deal today. In the morning we came from Lahore 
to Delhi. In the afternoon we visited the Red Fort and the 
Jami' Mosque. It's now half past seven. Come on let's have 
a bite to eat ('food and things'). 

Helen I'm sorry, John. I'm a little unwell. I'll lie down for a little while. 

John I thought ('was thinking') that you were very quiet. You look 

a bit tired. What's the matter with you? 

Helen I don't really know ('I don't understand anything'). I've got a 
headache. I've got a bit of a temperature ('fever') and I've 
started to get diarrhoea ('diarrhoea began to be'). 

John I think I'll try to call a doctor. You lie down. I'll go to the 

reception and ask someone. 

(John returns in a short while.) 

John There you are. It's OK ('it's become'). The doctor will come at 
once. They phoned from here. Listen. There's someone at 
the door. I think it must ('will') be the doctor. 

Doctor Hello! I've heard that you speak Urdu. My name is Dr 
Sharma.Tell me. What's the matter? 

Helen Hello, doctor, I'm ('have become') a bit unwell. I've got 
stomach trouble. I have diarrhoea and a terrible 
headache. It seems I also have a fever. 

Doctor I see ('understood'). You lie down on the bed and I'll have 
a look. Indeed, your temperature is 104. Just show your 
tongue. You seem a bit tired. It's possible that it is because 
of the change in the climate. I'll give you some antibiotics. 
And take care with what you eat and drink (In eating and 
drinking'). 






Helen Thank you, doctor. How much do we have to give you? 

Doctor That's quite all right. You are our guests. Please rest for a day, 
and when your health improves {'will become better'), 
have a good visit. I'm off now. Goodbye. 
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Exercise 14.2 


1 Headache and stomach trouble 2 Does he also have diarrhoea and fever? 
3 100 4 Drinking water 5 Antibiotics 6 Come back in two days’time 
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Unit 15 

Dialogue i 


John 

Sharif 

John 

Sharif 

John 

Sharif 

John 

Sharif 

John 


Hello! Are you Sharif Ahmad Sahib? 

Yes. And your name ('honourable title')? 

My name is John Smith. You don't know me. I hope I haven't 
called at an inconvenient moment. The matter is this 
(that) two (or) three weeks ago I was in Karachi and there 
I met Muhammad Aslam Khan. He gave me your address 
and told me ('said to me') that, while (being) in Delhi, 

I should meet you. I should have telephoned you, but 
I didn't have your number. 

I see. You know Aslam Sahib? I am very well acquainted with 
his wife's family. Come in please, and tell me everything in 
detail. And where do you come from? How long have you 
been in Delhi ('you Delhi having come how many days 
have come about')? 

You can perhaps guess that I am English. In England, I have 
many Indian and Pakistani friends. (While) staying with 
them, I have managed to team a little ('little much’) Urdu. 

Your Urdu is very good, as Allah wished! And when did you 
meet Aslam Sahib? 

As soon as I arrived (in) Karachi I met him. As I was walking 
in the city, I stopped him, and asked him ('enquired from 
him') where Victoria Road was ('is'). He immediately 
invited me to his home ('gave an invitation to come'). He 
is a very kind (iarif 'honourable') person. 

t am also Sharif ('Honourable'); that is, my name is Sharif. 
Come on. I'll get you (some) tea. I have a small request. 
You must know ('you will know') that between India and 
Pakistan, relations are generally not good. I shall give you 
my new book. If, as soon as you arrive in England, you can 
send (it) by air mail to Aslam, I shall be most indebted to 
you (T shall be your limitless debtor*). I don't know how 
much it will cost ('how much cost will be*), but I shall give 
you two hundred rupees. 

No, Sharif Sahib. Give me the book and as soon as I land in 
London, I'll post it. 
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Dialogue 2 


John Sharif Sahib, tell me something about yourself and about 
your life. Do you originate from Delhi? 

Sharif No. I was born In Muradabad. That place is usually called 

the birthplace of Urdu. When I first (of all) came to Delhi, 
(then) I was admitted into a college, and there I acquired 
my initial education. After doing BA, I was admitted into 
the Urdu Department of Delhi University, and while 
studying there I got my MA. In 1970 1 got employment in 
the Department of Urdu, and from then on I have been 
teaching ('am teaching 1 ) Urdu literature. That is I have 
been teaching there for almost 30 years ('while teaching 
30 years have come about'). 

John Obviously there must ('will') be many students of Urdu. 

Sharif Yes. There are not only Indian, but foreign students also. 

There are Japanese, Americans, Russians etc. When you 
have (’will have') time, (then) come to the department. 
Will you have time tomorrow evening? 

John Yes. Can I bring my wife as well? 

Sharif Certainly. (From) among the foreign students, there is an 

American who speaks as well in Urdu as you speak. There 
is a Japanese student whom you will be very pleased 
to meet. Come whenever you please ('at which time 
you wish, come'). Tomorrow at five o'clock there will 
be a discussion about emigrants. That is there will be a 
conversation about the problems of Indian and Pakistani 
emigrants who are settled in Europe and America ('which 
emigrants about their problems'). Can you give a little 
speech? 

John Ahmad Sahib! I have never made a speech in Urdu, but 
I’ll try. 
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Exercise 15.3 

1 True 2 False 3 True 4 False 5 False 
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Unit 16 

John's speech 

Ladies and gentlemen. I am extremely grateful to you for inviting (‘calling’) 
me to this meeting. Yesterday evening Dr Sharif Ahmad requested me to give 
a short talk about the Indian and Pakistani immigrants settled in Britain. 
Perhaps it will be appropriate if I say a few words about the problems of 
the education of their children. Among the people who arrived in Britain 
after Partition, many were illiterate and immediately had to learn English. 
By living among English people and working in factories they (especially the 
men) learnt English fairly quickly. The children who were born to them had 
to be educated in English schools. Therefore, although they spoke Urdu and 
Panjabi at home, even so in school and along with English children they had to 
converse only in English. They spoke their mother tongue with their parents, 
but, in practice, their day-to-day language became English. Obviously, 
from time to time they had to visit the subcontinent in order to meet their 
relatives. They also had to write letters to their relatives. For this reason, 
some people said that provision should be made for teaching Urdu in British 
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schools. After 1965, in all the big cities, especially in those areas where many 
Indians and Pakistanis lived, arrangements were made for teaching Urdu. 
But we encountered great problems (‘before us great problems presented 
themselves’). There were no books. Where could experienced teachers be 
found? So far we have not solved this problem and, if we are serious, we shall 
have to think about what we should do for Urdu in the future. 

Dialogue 


Philip : Hello, John! My name is Philip. I come from New York. I am 
studying Urdu in this (very) department Can I speak 
Urdu to you? 

John : Of course. I am very pleased to meet you. Yesterday evening 
Sharif Sahib told me you were ('are! here. 

Philip Your speech was extremely interesting. The problems that 
are found in England are exadty the same problems as 
we have. But what can be done? I often think that if 
Urdu-speaking parents really want their children to learn 
Urdu, then they ought to do something about it. But that 
is not so easy. As you know, in America, especially in New 
York, hundreds of languages are spoken, but in order to find 
decent employment, you have to learn English. Although 
people speak their mother tongue at home, outside the 
home, however, every person wants to show what a good 
American he is ('that what a good American I am 1 ). 

John : Quite right ('this is the thing'). In England, although Urdu 
is taught in several colleges and universities, even so 
most Asian children have no special interest in studying 
Urdu. They say:'What will be the point of studying Urdu? 
Eventually we shall have to find a job.' Isn't that so? 

Philip Yes. I also think in that way. I myself will have to look for a 
job. But just by studying Urdu, what can I do? In America, 
the future of Urdu does not look as bright as some 
people think. 

John Well, I am sure that you will find something or other. So, Philip. 
What about having a cup of tea? ('may one cup of tea be 
drunk?*) Let's go and have tea and you will be able to give 
me more information about yourself. 
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Unit 17 

Dialogue i 


John 

Helen 

John 

Helen 

John 


There's some good news. At the end of this week, that is 
two days before our departure, Sharif's niece is getting 
married. And we are invited. 

This wedding will be very interesting. If I'd known 
beforehand, I would have bought some new clothes. 

I need a shalwar-qamiz. 

That's no problem. Tomorrow we'll go to Chandni Chowk. 
Buy whatever you like there. 

Will you buy them for me, then? They're not cheap, you know. 
If I were a maharajah, I'd even buy you the Taj Mahal, my 
darling! But I think I can afford a shalwar-qamiz for you. 


(The next morning Helen and John are in Chandni Chowk.) 


Helen : 
John 


Shopkeeper 

Helen 

Shopkeeper 

Helen 

Shopkeeper 


Good heavens! What a lot ('how many') of shops there 
are here, and what a crowd! 

Yes. In the bazaars of Old Delhi business goes on 
continuously, day and night. People keep on buying 
and selling. That will go on forever. Look, there's a 
clothes shop. Let's go and look there. 

: Come in, memsahib. What (service) can I do for you? 

: I want a shalwar-qamiz. In England, my size is 34. 

: I see, memsahib. We have all sorts of colours. We'll have 
your size as well. Red, pink - choose what you like. 

: This blue colour is very nice. How much does it cost? 

: Well! 250 rupees. Go over there and try it on. 
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Helen 

John 

Helen 

Shopkeeper 

Helen 

John 

Shopkoepor 

John 

Shopkeeper 


John! Look! They've got sarees as well. 

Are you really going to wear a saree? The sarees are very 
expensive here. 

I don't know. But there's no harm in looking. Tell me, 
how much is this one? 

It's silk, memsahib. Its price is 590 rupees. 

John! The saree is very beautiful. I'll take both. 

The shalwar-qamiz and the saree. 

Good heavens! If I'd known, I would have stayed at 
home. All right (brother). How much all together? 

250 and 590. That makes 840 rupees. 

That's too much. We've bought so much in your shop. 
Lower the price a bit. 

Very well, sir. You are our guests. I'll give you 10% 
discount. 730 rupees. You can have them for that. 


Dialogue 2 


Sharif Come along, John and Helen. I'm so happy you could come. 

We've been looking forward to this wedding for a long 
time ('many days'). 

John Thank you, Sharif Sahib. May we sit with you? You'll have to 

give us the details of the marriage customs. We know 
very little about them. 

Sharif Of course. First of all, I should tell you that the bride and 

bridegroom do not meet each other before the marriage. 
The boy's parents look for a suitable girl for their son. After 
that, the engagement ceremony is performed and the 
date of the wedding is fixed. 

Helen Does the wedding take place in a mosque? 

Sharif No. Usually the wedding is arranged in the girl's house. 

The people on the boy's side, accompanied by musical 
instruments, arrive in a procession at the girl's house and 
when all the guests are assembled, the maulvi recites 
the nikah (the marriage formula). Then, through the 
bridegroom and his lawyers, they seek confirmation 
(1 tasdiq ) from the bride that they accept (the terms of) 
the marriage. While the confirmation is being sought, 
sweets are distributed and all the guests congratulate the 
bridegroom and the bride. Then the people on the bride's 
side give dinner to the guests. The next day the dinner is 
given by the bridegroom's family. This is called the valima. 
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Helen Look. There’s the bride. What lovely clothes she has. She is 

wearing a red gharara and her hair is decorated with 
flowers. She has a gold chain around her neck and 
precious jewels on her forehead and arms. 

Sharif Yes. Here a lot of money is spent on weddings. You stay here. 

I'm going to have a word with the bridegroom's people. 

I'll be back soon. 


Test yourself 


John : Hello. Is Aslam at home? 

Aslam : Yes, this is Aslam speaking. Is that John? 

John Yes. We are leaving for Delhi tomorrow morning. I phoned 

to say goodbye and thank you. We are always thinking 
of your house and family. 

Aslam Did you meet Sharif Sahib in Delhi? 

John Absolutely. Sharif has been very kind to us. He sends you 

his best wishes. The day before yesterday, we were invited 
to ('took part in') his niece's wedding. We also met all the 
teachers in the university Urdu Department. 

Aslam Aren't you going to Bombay? 

John Unfortunately, we don't have the time. From Delhi, we went 
to Agra. That took some time. God willing, in two years' 
time we shall return and in Pakistan, we shall go to 
Islamabad and Peshawar and in India, to Bombay 
and Madras. 

Aslam Very well, John. Bon voyage and be sure to write from England. 

John i'll write In detail immediately. Once again, thank you 
so much and goodbye. 


1 a The day after tomorrow. 

b To say goodbye and thank him. 

C To Agra, 
d In two years’ time. 

e He took part in a wedding and met teachers in the university, 
f He plans to visit Islamabad, Peshawar, Bombay and Madras. 
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Appendix i: numbers 


Numbers to read 


O-IO 

r 


sifr 

0 

4\ 

1 

ek 

1 

V 

r 

do 

2 

d 

r 

tin 

3 

j\r 

r 

car 

4 



0 

pane 

5 

11-20 

»\f 

m 

giyara 

11 

dji 

ir 

bdra 

12 


ir 

tera 

13 


ir 

cauda 

14 

dJj% 

10 

pandra 

15 

21-30 


ri 

ikkis 

21 

l/l 

rr 

bats 

22 

C^" 

rr 

teis 

23 

<A 

rr 

caubis 

24 


ro 

paccis 

25 

31-40 


ri 

iktis 

31 

0~’ 

rr 

battis 

32 


& 


che 

6 



sat 

7 


A 

ath 

8 

y 

9 

nau 

9 

<J3 

I* 

das 

10 


Jr 

ii 

sola 

16 


1 L 

satra 

17 

tj\i\ 

IA 

athara 

18 

U*i 

11 

unnis 

19 

ui 

r» 

bis 

20 



ri 

chabbis 

26 


XL 

satais 

27 

l/t*l 

rs 

athais 

28 


ri 

untis 

29 

uf 

r» 

tis 

30 


rr 

taihtis 

33 


rr 

cauntis 

34 
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J* 

ra 

paihtis 

35 


ta 

artis 

38 

u* 

ri 

chattis 

36 


ri 

untdlis 

39 


rc 

saintis 

37 

A 

r« 

edits 

40 

41-50 









ri 

iktdlis 

41 


ri 

chedlis 

46 

A 

S-& 

rr 

rr 

bedlts 

taintdlis 

42 

43 

L^tJl 

r 4 

rA 

saintalis 

artdlis 

47 

48 


rr 

cavdlis 

44 


ri 

uncas 

49 


ra 

paihtalis 

45 


a* 

pacas 

50 

51-60 








d^' 

ai 

ikyavan 

51 

c£r 

ai 

chappan 

56 

c^l 

ar 

bdvan 

52 


d 4 

satdvan 

57 


ar 

tirpan 

53 

CJilfl 

aA 

athavan 

58 

d* 

ar 

cauvan 

54 


ai 

unsath 

59 


aa 

pacpan 

55 


i» 

sdtb 

60 

61-70 









11 

iksath 

61 


11 

chedsath 

66 


ir 

bdsath 

62 

*r 

14 

sarsath 

67 


ir 

tirsath 

63 

*i\ 

1 A 

arsath 

68 


ir 

caunsath 

64 


11 

unhattar 

69 


ia 

paihsath 

65 

? 

4* 

sattar 

70 

71-80 








> 

41 

ikhattar 

71 

7 * 

41 

chihattar 

76 

X 

LX 

bahattar 

72 

r 

44 

sathattar 

77 

s' 

Lr 

tirhattar 

73 


4 A 

athattar 

78 

M 

LP 

cauhattar 

74 

(/Cl 

41 

undsi 

79 


4 d 

pachattar 

75 

ift 

A» 

asst 

80 
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81-90 


ifl/i 

Al 

ikyasl 

81 

c rif 

Ar 

beast 

82 

ifiy 

a r 

tirasi 

83 

(M 

Ar 

caurdsi 

84 

** 

AO 

pacasi 

85 

91-100 

<-j Ui 


ikyartve 

91 

<-h 

ir 

beahve 

92 

c-h; 

ir 

tirdnve 

93 


ir 

caurahve 

94 


10 

pacdhve 

95 



Al 

cheasi 

86 

ife> 

Si. 

satdsi 

87 


AA 

athdsi 

88 


Al 

unanavve 

89 

«• 

1* 

navve 

90 



11 

cheanve 

96 


U 

satdnve 

97 

^yt*i 

1A 

athanve 

98 

<L,yi? 

11 

nindnve 

99 

y 

I** 

(ek) sau 

100 
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Appendix 2: relations 


bb 

dado. 

paternal grandfather 

tt 

ndna 

maternal grandfather 

Jb 

valid | 

father 


bap J 


ijib 

valida j 

mother 

Ul 

J 


* 

coca 

paternal uncle 

js t 

mdmun 

maternal uncle 

4* 

phupi 

paternal aunt 


xdld 

maternal aunt 

j* 

bhdi 

brother 


bahin 

sister 

& 

‘ ar 

bhatija 

nephew (brother’s son) 

iF 

bhattji 

niece (sister’s daughter) 


bhanjd 

nephew (sister’s son) 

</k 

bhanji 

niece (sister’s daughter) 


Cousins are usually referred to simply as Jof ‘brother’ ‘sister’. If it is 
necessary to specify to which side of the family they belong, the adjectives 
M £ cacdzdd'born of the paternal uncle’ and mdmunzdd‘born of the 

maternal unde’ may be added: 

cousin (paternal uncle’s son) 

(ZpjlJlJf‘1, cousin (maternal uncle’s daughter) 
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Grammatical index 


Numbers after the entries refer to the units in which the topics are first 
introduced and further discussed. 


adjectives 

1,2, 9, 10 

personal pronouns 

1,2, 3, 13 

adverbial phrases 

15 

phrase verbs 

5 

case 

3,4 

plural of nouns 

2, 10 

causal verbs 

15 

plural of respect 

2 

comparison of 

9, 10 

possession ‘of’ 

4 

adjectives 


possessive adjectives 

1,2 

compound verbs 

13, 14 

postpositions 

1,5,6 

conditions ‘if’ 

10 

questions 

1,2 

conjunctive 

13 

reflexive pronouns 

11, 15 

participles 


subjunctive 

10 

extended oblique 

3 

tanvin 

12 

fractions 

13 

tenses 


gender 

1 

future 

8 

hamza 

pp. xxxii-xxxiii 

past 

9, 12, 13 

imperative 

2 

past continuous 

11 

indefinite pronouns 

6 

past habitual 

11 

infinitive 

8, 12 

perfect 

12, 13 

interrogative 

6 

present continuous 

7 

pronouns 


present habitual 

5 

intransitive verbs 

11 

pluperfect 

12, 13 

naskh 

p. xiv 

to be 

1,2,6 

nasta'liq 

p. xiv 

to be able ‘can’ 

10 

negative 

1,3,7 

to have 

2, 4,6 

obligation ‘must. 

8, 14 

to like 

3 

ought to’ 


to want 

3 

oblique case 

2,3 

transitive verbs 

12 

ordinal numerals 

11 

verbs (see also 

1,2,9 

participles 

5, 12, 13, 15 

tenses) 
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